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C'HAPTER  I. 

. . 

£b?  /7/e  Public  and  Private  Life  of  the 
Fe  male  Sex,  in  the  Middle  /Iges. 

The  revolutions  which  took  place  during 
the  sixteenth  Century  in  the  condition  of 
the  female  sex,  were  not  less  important 
than  tliose  which  it  produeed  in  church 
and  state,  in  religion,  in  the  arts  and  Sci- 
ences, in  academical  institutions,  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  in  the  sentiments 
and  manners  of  the  most  celebrated  na- 
tions,  in  the  mutual  relätions  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  in  the  Situation  of  the 
latter  with  regard  to  the  other  divisions  of 
the  globe.  These  changes  cannot  be  duly 
VOL.  II.  B 
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appreciated,  except  by  tliose  wlio  are  ac- 
quainted  with  the  condition  of  the  sex  in 
the  preceding  Centimes.  When  I committed 
to  writing  my  ideas  on  the  manners  of 
both  sexes,  in  the  age  of  chivalry*,  I had 
not  yet  consulted  the  original  sources  of 
information  respecting  the  public  and 
private  life  of  the  females  of  the  middle 
ages ; and  had  I even  then  completed 
those  researches,  I had  probably  reserved 
the  result  of  thern  for  an  Introduction  to 
thisSecond  Volume,  that  the  history  of  the 
sex  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Cen- 
tury miglit  be  rendered  still  more  inter- 
esting  and  instructive,  by  the  contrast  with 
the'  description  of  its  state  before  tbat 
period.  My  fair  readers  will  certainly  be 
no  less  astonished  at  what  their  sex  for- 
inerly  was,  than  at  the  revolutions,  by 
means  of  whicli  it  has  gradually  become 
what  it  is  at  this  present  day.  I am  con- 
fident  too,  that  they  will  neither  desire  the 
return  of  the  good  old  times,  as  they  have 
been  denominated,  nor  wish  to  exchange 
the  present  age  for  any  of  the  three  that 
preceded  it. 

Among  nations  of  different  origin,  the 
condition  of  the  female  sex  principally 
depends  on  the  natural  qualities  of  the 

* See  Vol.  I.  c.  6. 
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heart  and  mind,  by  which  each  of  tliem  is 
distinguished.  On  the  contrary,  among 
nations  of  the  same  origin,  such  as  the 
Germans,  and  all  those  that  vvere  either 
descended  from,  or  conquered  by  the 
Germans,  the  state  of  the  women  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  particular  constitutions,  eus- 
toms,  manners,  and  rehnement  of  each 
nation,  and  also  by  the  Situation,  power, 
and  disposition  of  their  sovereigns.  As  a 
great  change  took  place  in  all  these  points, 
among  the  European  nations,  during  the 
sixteenth  Century,  so  the  condition  of  the 
sex  underwent  an  equal  revolution  with 
the  causes  by  which  it  is  governed. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  pecu- 
liar  Situation  of  the  female  sex  in  the  -mid- 
dle ages,  was  the  mode  of  life  which  the 
kings  and  princes  were  compelled  to  adopt 
by  the  state  of  anarchy  which  pervaded 
their  dominions.  The  sovereigns  of  for- 
mer  times  possessed  less  real  power  than 
their  later  successors,  though  they  com- 
mitted  acts  of  inuch  greater  violence.  The 
superior  clergy  were  everywhere  indepen- 
dent of  the  secuiar  power,  or  at  least 
stru^gled  to  render  themselves  so.  Though 
the  higher  ranks  of  nobles  did  not  lay 
claim  to  the  same  independence,  yet  every 
duke,  count,  and  baron  thought  himself 
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entitled  to  act  in  bis  dornain,  as  if  Iie  was 
not  accountable  for  bis  conduct  to  any  su- 
perior.  It  was  not  rarely  tbe  ease,  tbat  in- 
dividual vassals  wert*  so  powerful  as  to  be 
able,  without  other  assistance^to  cope  with 
their  liege  sovereign.  So  much  the  greater 
was  their  ascendeney  and  tbe  predomi- 
nance  of  their  power,  when  several,  or 
perbaps  all  tbe  principal  vassals  confede- 
rated  against  their  common  and  rightful 
bead.  Ihevery  lowest  of  the  nobibty  con- 
sidered  it  as  tbe  inherent  prerogative  of  their 
rank  to  invade  the  property  of  their  neigh- 
bours,  and  plpnder  with  impunity  both 
natives  and  foreigners  on  tbe  public  roads. 
By  these  depredations  the  higher  and  lower 
Orders  of  the  nobles  made  the  towns  their 
enemies,  and  rendered  them  the  natural 
allies  of  the  sovereigns,  who  received  from 
their  steady  and  loyal  cities  the  most 
effectual  support  against  the  superior 
power  of  their  temporal  and  spiritual  vas- 
sals. But  the  cities  themselves  adhered  to 
their  lords  no  Ionier  than  while  the  latter 
continued  to  augment  their  pnvihges,  or  at 
least  did  not  attempt  to  äbridge  those 
which  they  already  possessed.  On  the  most 
trivial  violation  of  their  rights,  real  or 
imaginary,  the  cities  piquing  themselves 
on  the  strenoih  of  their  vvalls,  their  wealth, 
and  the  martial  spirit  of  their  inhabitants. 
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flew  into  open  rebellion ; and  tlien  thecom- 
bined  power  of  the  princes,  tbe  clergy,  and 
the  nobles  proved  scarcely  sufficient  to  re- 
duce  the  insurgents  to  obedience.  It  was 
very  seldoni  that  the  sovereign  and  his 
states  were  upon  good  terms.,  but  even  in 
case  no  misunderstanding;  subsisted  be- 
tween  them,  the  states  themselves  were 
continually  in  open  or  secret  warfare  with 
each  other ; and  the  superior  dass  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy  agreed  in  nothing  but 
their  oppression  of  the  common  people, 
whom  they  frequently  drove,  by  the  most 
shameful  extortions,  into  formidable  and 
fatal  insurrections.  Can  it  be  surprizing, 
if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  middle  ages  were  al- 
most incessantly  engaged  in  punishing  or 
quelling  rebellions,  sometimes  in  one,  and 
sometimes  in  another  province  of  their  do- 
minions,  inadjusting  and  preventing  bloody 
or  inveterate  disputes  ; in  frustrating  dan- 
gerous  confederations  and  conspiraeies  ; in 
soothing  the  exasperated,  and  confirming 
the  wavering?  Domestic  commotions  and 
disturbances  frequently  occasioned  tedious 
foreign  wars^because  each  was  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  thew^eakness  or  embarrassmentof 
a neighbour  to  enforce  obsolete  claims,  or  to 
wreak  upon  him  long  deferred  revenge. 
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The  kings  and  great  princes  ofthe  middle 
ages  were  therefore  snrnmoned  continually, 
either  in  quality  of  supreme  judges,  or  as 
the  heads  of  their  people,  from  one  pro- 
vince  and  one  extremity  of  their  dornini- 
ons  to  the  other ; so  that  their  lives  were 
a series  of  almost  incessant  peregrinations. 
So  late  as  the  fifteenth  Century,  most  of  the 
emperors,  kings,  and  great  princes  con- 
ducted  their  armies  in  person  against  their 
enemies,  and  in  time  of  peace  repaired 
from  one  province  and  city  to  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  justice  and 
equity.  Even  in  the  sixteenth  Century, 
the  emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles  V. 
and  the  kings  Louis  XII.  Francis  I.  Henry 
li.  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  together 
with  most  of  the  great  German  princes, 
imitated  their  ancestors  in  both  these 
points.* 

Not  only  the  military  expeditions,  but 
also  thejournies  of  the  kings  and  princes, 
during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
attended  with  great  and  manifold  dangers 
and  fatigues.  No  European  nation  or 
sovereign  had  yet  thought  of  constructing 

* In  France  the  military  expeditions  imdertaken  by  the 
ldno-s  against  either  foreign  or  domestic  enemies  Avere 
denominated,  tili  the  middle  of  the  seventeenlh  Century, 
voyages.  See  Man,  du  Cardinul  de  Retz , II.  p.  75,  70. 
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durable  aiui  convenient  roads.  In  the  vi- 
einity  even  of  great  eapitals  and  commer- 
cial  cities  they  were  so  had,  that  no  one 
could  scarcely  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
performing  long  journies  in  covered  vehi- 
cles.  Even  vvfien  the  state  of  the  roads 
was  greatly  improved,  kings  and  princes 
would  have  hesitated  to  be  conveyed  in 
carriages  like  wornen,  since  it  was  ac- 

O J 

eounted  disgracefulTor  a knight  to  quithis 
vigorous  and  spirited  charger  and  to  mount 
a more  gentle  and  quiet  animal.*  The 
wretched  roads  of  former  times  were  also 
extremely  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  bands  of  robbers,  who  frequent- 
ly  did  not  spare  even  princes  and  their  re- 
tinue.  Many  rivers  had  either  no  bridges 
at  all,  or  they  were  so  weak  and  tottering, 
that  travellers  were  often  obliged  to  ford 
deep  and  irnpetuous  torrents  at  the  immi- 
nent hazard  of  their  lives.  Theaccommo- 
dations  that  were  found  by  the  way,  ex- 
. cepting  in  towns  and  fortified  castles,  per- 
fectly  corresponded  with  the  roads  and 
bridges  of  the  middle  ages.  Foreign  in- 
vasions  and  domestic  oppression  laid  Waste 
the  country  to  such  a degree,  that  in  the 

* Perceforest  in  La  Palayc , I.  p.  4g.  Combien  que  ä celui 
temps  un  chevalier  nc  pouvoit  avoir  plus  grand  blasme  que 
de  monttr  aus  jument. 
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villages  and  small  places,  neither  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life,  nor  a secure  and  com- 
modious  lodging  could  be  procured.  All 
these  fatigues  and  dangers,  as  well  as  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  and  seasons, 
kings  and  princes  were  obliged  to  share 
with  the  meanest  of  their  attendants. 
One  of  the  few  points  in  which  the  lords 
fared  better  than  their  servantson  journies 
and  in  wars,  was  this,  that  they  more  rare- 
ly  endured  hunger  and  thirst,  for  they 
either  caused  provisions  to  be  carried  after 
them  or  appropriated  in  preference  to 
their  own  use  whatever  they  found  in  any 
place.  1t  was  therefore  with  justice  that 
the  courtiers  and  military  attendants  of 
kings  and  princes  accounted  the  fatigues  of 
travelling  the  greatest  hardship  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Service  of  the  sovereign.* 
These  hardships  were  so  far  from  being 
diminished  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth  Century,  that  at  the  French  court 
,a  general  terror  prevailed  whenever  it  was 
understood  that  the  monarch  or  his  vice- 
regent  intended  to  make  a circuit  of  the 
provinces.'^ 

* See  the  complaints  of  the  fifteenth  Century  in  the 
Oper  Mnem  Sylvii,  p.  733  5 or  Mein  er  s Vergleichung  des 
Mittelalters,  I.  p.  250.. 

\ See  many  passages  in  the  Me'moires  de  Sully. 
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The  kings  and  princes  of  former  times 
could  not  expose  their  wives,  their  daugh- 
ters,  and  their  female  attendants  to  the  fa- 
tigues  and  dangers  of  tedious  journies, 
which  they,  who  were  vigorous  and  expe- 
rieneed  warriors,  themselves  dreaded  ; and 
for  this  reason  it  very  seldom  happened 
that  princes  were  accompanied  in  these 
expeditions  by  their  consorts.  The  com- 
mon women  alone  were  hardy  or  hardened 
enough  to  accompany  the  kings  and  prin- 
ces in  their  journies  and  campaigns  both 
on  horseback  and  on  foot.  As  these  ser- 
vants  of  the  public  pleasures  carried  on 
their  licensed  profession,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  in  every  city  during  the 
vvhole  of  the  middle  ages,*  so  they  were 
regarded  as  a necessary  pari  of  the  retinue 
of  kings  and  princes  in  their  journies,  and 
as  an  essential  portion  of  the  baggage  of 
an  army  in  war,  and  had  their  patrons  and 
protectors  at  court  and  in  the  camp,  as  well 
as  in  the  cities.  St.  Louis  was  perhaps 
the  only  king  of  the  middle  ages,  who, 
though  he  tolerated  public  stews  in  his  do- 
minions,-j~  yet  most  strictly  prohibited 
them  in  his  crusade  to  Egypt  and  the 

* Meiners  Vergleichung  des  Mlttelaters,  I.  p.  264,  2ÖF>. 

f Joinvillc  Histoirc  de  St.  Louis,  p.  147.  edit.  de  Paris 
3 701. 
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Holy  Land,  and  punished  tlie  transgres- 
sors  of  this  ordinance  in  such  a manner 
that  the  punishment  cannot  fail  to  appear 
at  the  present  day  still  more  extraordinary 
than  the  evil  whicli  it  was  intended  to  re- 
medy.*  The  predecessors  and  successors 
of  St.  Louis  consoled  themselves  in  the 
arms  of  the  most  beautiful  courtezans  for 
their  Separation  from  the  wives  and  mis~ 
tresses  whom  tliey  had  left  behind  them, 
and  regarded  these  women,  whose  numbers 
frequently  amounted  to  many  hundreds, 
as  their  common  harem.'j-  As  long  as 
the  governments  of  the  sixteenth  Century 
tolerated  brothels,  and  it  was  no  disgrace 
to  persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  and 
even  princes,to frequent  those  already  dan- 

* Joinville,  p.  106.  Tout  premier  vous  dirons  d’un  Che- 
valier, qui  fut  pris  au  bordel,au  quel  l’en  parti  un  jeu  se- 
lonc  les  usages  du  pays.  Le  jeu  parti  fu  tel,  ou  quela  ri- 
baude  le  menoit  par  l’ost  en  chemise,  uue  corde  liee  aux 
genetaires ; ou  il  perdroit  sou  gheval,  et  s’armeure,  et  le 
chaceroit  l’en  de  l’ost.  Le  chevalier  lessa  son  cheval  au 
roy  et  s’armeure,  et  s’en  alla  de  l’ost. 

f The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  thought  nothing  of  an 
army  being  accompanied  by  fifleen  hundred  prostitutes  ; 
and  of  kings  seeking  recreation  in  their  scciety  like  the 
knights  and  common  soldiers.  These  monarehs  appeared 
to  them  to  deserve  censure  only  v.hen  they  sometimes 
tricked  out  their  favourite  coutezans  like  princesses,  when 
they  introdnccd  them  into  the  Company  of  illustrious  and 
virtuous  females,  and  exposed  their  own  wives  to  the 
danger  of  giving  public  prostitutes  the  kiss  of  peace.  See. 
ksL  Pulai/c,  II.  p.  66. 
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gerous.  theatres  of  public  incontinence,  * 
so  long  it  was  customary  for  great  num- 
bers  of  women  to  accompany  tlie  kings  in 
their  journies  and  in  war.  Düring  the  diet 
of  Worms,  held  by  Charles  V.  all  the  streets 
of  that  cit\r  were  filled  with  beautiful  wo- 
men,  and  ladies  of  easy  virtue.'j-  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  army  which  the  Duke 
of  Alva  conducted  into  the  Netherlands 
was  followed  by  four  hundred  courtezans 
on  horseback,  and  eight  hundred  on  foot.J 
In  the  cities  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  in 
that  of  Rome  in  particular,  the  courte- 
zans were  more  numerous,  more  accom- 
plished  and  more  opulent,  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  The  reason  of  this 
was,  that  in  Spain  and  Italy,  modest  wo- 
men and  young  females  were  more  closely 

* The  Duke  de  Mayenne,  in  15.92,  for  the  second 
■time  contracted  the  venereal  disease,  in  a brothel  at  Paris, 
and  in  such  a degree  that  in  the  sequel  he  was  obliged  by 
the  bad  state  of  his  health  to  remain  inactive  under  cir- 
' cumstances,  in  which  activity  would  have  been  decisive 
in  iiis  favour.  Etoile  relates  the  occasion  of  the  Duc  de 
Mayenne’sdisorder,  as  an  ordinary  occurrence.  “ Le  Duc 
de  Mayenne  s’etoit  retire  en  meme  tems  ätRouen,  pour  se 
laire  traiter  unc  seconde  fois  du  mal  de  Naples,  qu’il  avoit 
gagne  quelque  tems  auparavant  a l’hötel  deKarnavaletdan* 
unedebauche  qui  s'y  fit.  Journal  de  Henry  IV.  I.  p.  224. 

+ Meiner s Vergleichung  des  Mittelalters  I.  32Ö. 

}See  the  Life  of  Cornelius  Agrippa  in  Meiners  Lebens- 
beschreibungen, Vol.  I.p.  3U7,  and  almost  all  the  works  of 
Ulrich  von  Hütten. 
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eonfi.il ed,  and  the  ecclesiasties,  living  in 

celibacy,  were  no  where  so  numerous,  so 

licentious,  and  so  depraved.  As  the  Ita- 

lian  courtezans  had  principally  formed 

themselves  after  the  model  of  the  Greeks, 

thev  themselves  became  in  their  turn 
*/ 

the  patterns  and  instruetors  of  the  la- 
dies  of  the  court,  first  in  Italy,  and  after- 
wards  in  other  countries  ; not  only  in  the 
science  of  dress,  but  also  in  all  the  volup- 
tuous  arts,  by  which  the  attractions  that 
excite  sensual  passion  are  developed, 
heightened,  and  prolonged.* 

While  the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
journies  and  military  expeditions  accus- 
tomed  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  middle 
ages  to  the  pleasures  of  illicit  love,  estrang- 
ecl  them  from  their  rightful  consorts,  and 
prevented  the  faithful  partners  of  their 
throne  and  bed  from  enjoying  any  perma- 
nent influence  over  the  heart  ancl  conduct 
of  sovereigns,  they,  at  the  same  time 
proved  an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
that  dass  of  females,  so  well  known  in 
modern  times  by  the  denomination  of 

* D’autresfois  nos  dames  Francoises  n’ont  etd  si  helles 
ni  si  enrichies,  comme  eiles  sont  aujourdhuyj  mais  il  y a 
long  tems  q«e  l’Italienne,  l’Espagnole  et  la  Grecque  le 
sont.  3r antönte , Dames  Galantes,  I.  p.  26l. 
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mistresses  ; that  is  to  say,  of  acknowledged 
concubines  of  the  prince,  who  possess  ex- 
clusively,  orin  a paramount  degree  the  af- 
fcetions.  of  their  illustrious  lovers,  who 
though  not  admitted  to  participate  in  the 
prerogatives  of  their  rank,  yet  share  their 
treasures  and  their  power,  and  availthem- 
selvesoftheperniciousascendencythey  have 
acquired,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
courtand  of  the  state.  The  licentious  com- 
merce with  courtezans,in  which  most  of  the 
princes  of  the  middle  ages  indulged,  was 
sudicient  to  stille  in  their  birth  those  pas- 
sions  by  which  mistresses  are  exalted  and 
supported.  What  contributed  still  more 
to  produce  this  effect,  was  the  hardships 
and  dangers  incident  to  the  irregulär  mode 
of  life  of  the  princes,  which  renderedthe  at- 
tendance  of  inseparable  mistresses,  and 
the  gratification  of  their  wishes  almost 
impracticable.  In  the  fifteenth  Century 
mistresses  were  kept  only  by  the  ecclesi- 
astics  who  had  a settled  residence,  and  the 
temporal  princes  of  Italy,  but  in  particular 
by  the  popes,  and  governedf  in  their  pa- 
laces  with  unlimited  sway.  Mistresses  are 
unknown  in  the  history  of  the  other  ac- 
tive  and  warlike  princes  of  the  fifteenth 
Century,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Charles  VII.  of  France.  That  monarch, 
VOL.  II.  c 
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liowever,  could  not  be  n um  bered  among 
theactive  and  martial princes, exceptduring 
a sliort  period  of  bis  reign ; for,  after  the 
death  of  the  beautiful  Agnes  Sorel*,  he 
sunk  into  all  the  effeminacy  and  voluptu- 
ousness  of  an  Oriental  despot  slumbering 
in  bis  harem.'p 

The  frequent  peregrinations  of  the 
princes,  and  their  consequent  Separation 
from  their  wives,  exposed  even  those  who 
thought  courtezans  unworthy  of  their  love, 
to  the  temptation  of  illicit  Connections. 

* Mezeray,  IV.  512.  The  celebrated  Agnes  Sorel  was 
the  precursor  of  all  the  mistresses,  who,  during  tlie  i6lh, 
1 7 th , and  18th,  Century  brought  upon  France  such  great 
and  mainfold  calamities.  She  was  more  high-spirited  nnd 
more  magnanimous,  but  not  less  pi'oud  than  any  of  her 
successors,  for  she  assumed  an  cquality  with  the  rhost  illus- 
trious  princesses.  See  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  I.  p.  143.  “ Le 
Roy  avoit  nouvellenient  esleve  une  pauvre  damoiselle,genli- 
femme,  nommee  Agnes  de  Sorel,  etmis  en  teile  triomphe, 
et  tel  pouvoir  qüe  son  estat  estoit  a comparer  aux  grandes 
princesses  du  royaumc.” 

f “ It  is  said  that  Agnes  died  very  young,  by  poison, 
after  which  the  Damoiselle  de  Villecler  governed  the  king 
as  absolutely,  or  even  more  so,  than  her  aunt  had  done. 
She  had  always  three  or  four  of  the  most  beautiful  females 
she  could  find,  who  accompanied  the  king  whithersoever 
he  went  at  his  expence.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
though  the  father,  brother,  uncle,  and  the  Sieur  de  Jeuly 
wTere  apprized  of  all  that  I have  related,  they  sent  Blanche 
thither ; and  before  the  Damoiselle  Blanche  had  been 
long  with  the  Damoiselle  de  Villecler,  report  proclaimed 
that  she  was  very  much  in  the  favour  and  Company  of  the 
king,  and  as  much  so  as  the  Damoiselle  de  Villecler 
Terself.”  Memoires  de  Jaques  du  Clercq,  ch.IV.  p.  10. 
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At  every  castle,  or  in  every  city  wlicre  they 
stopped,  festivities  were  given  in  honour  of 
tlie  iliustrious  guests,  and  on  those  oc- 
casions-the  ladies  of  the  house  and  neigh- 
bourhood,  or  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  principal  citizens  were  presented  to 
them.  Froin  the  universal  corruption  of 
morals  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  nlost 
beautiful  females  vied  with  eacli  other  in 
their  eflorts  to  attract  the  eyes  of  royal  or 
princelv  lovers,  and  that  those  were  ac- 
counted  extremely  fortunate,  who  enjoyed 
fbr  ever  so  short  a time  the  gracious  no- 
tice of  the  sovereign.*  To  these  gehe- 

* Daring  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  in  va- 
riable observed,  that  in  every  cily  where  popes,  kings,  or 
great  princes  had  resided  for  sorae  time,  the  morals  of  the 
sex  became  totally  depraved.  Thus  Agrippa,  speaking  of 
Lyons,  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  ](jth  Century, 
exclaims  : — “ Woe  to  the  cities  which  the  court  chuses 
for  its  residence  for  any  time,  because  it  will  infallibly 
leave  an  odious  train  behind.  After  its  departurc,  some 
discover  that  their  wives  and  daughters  hnve  been  seduced, 
and  others  that  their  sor.s,  domestics,  and  maid-ervants 
have  been  debauched.  I know  a celebrated  city  of  France 
which  has  been  so  utterly  depraved  by  the  com  t,  thatyou 
can  scarcely  find  in  it  one  chaste  vvife  pr  uncontaminated 
virgin.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  honour  to  have  been  a 
court  strumpet,  and  the  elderly  women  are  the  procuresses 
of  the  younger.  Tltis  iiceutioas  commerce  is  so  common 
that  people  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  Lven  husbaiids  give 
themselves  no  concern  whether  their  wives  are  gnilty  of 
adultery  or  not,  if  the  priee  of  their  prostitutiou  br.t  'pro- 
cares  them  a competence..”  De  Vanüate  Sei  ent.  ch.  78. 
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rally  short-lived  connections  must  he  as- 
cnberi  the  phenomenon,  tliat  notwith- 
stamling  the  priuees  of  the  middle  ages 
seldom  kept  mistresses,  in  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation  of  the  terrn,  they  liad  commonly 
amüch  greater  number  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren  than  those  of  their  suecessors,  vvho 
have  been  most  notorious  for  their  attach- 
ment  to  mistresses.  Queens  and  prin- 
cesses  never  complained  of  the  infidelitv 
of  their  husbands,  tili  the  latter  began 
wholly  to  neglect  thenn*  The  historians 
recorded  it  indeed,  as  a remarkable  cir- 
cumstance,  if  a prince  preserved  his  con- 
jugal  fidelity  inviolate  but  they  passed 
no  censure  even  on  good  princes,  if  they 
availed  themselves  of  what  was  then  eon- 
sidered  as  the  right  of  sovereigns  and  the 
great;  and  collected  around  them  a nu- 

* For  instance,  thewives  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  and 
Philip  the  Good,  of  Burgundy,  of  whom  Üiivier  de  la 
Marcne  thus  speaks  : “These  two  princesses  were  already 
in  years,  and  tneir  beauty  was  on  the  wanej  and  I verily 
believc  that  they  were  afllicted  with  the  same  painfnl  dis- 
ease, which  iscalled  jealousy,  and  that  they  often  conversed 
privateiy  on  the  subject  of  their  passion,  which  was  the 
cause  of  their  intimacy.” 

■f-  The  historian  already  quoted  says,  for  example,  of 
Charles  the  Bold,of  Burgundy,  that  in  his  vouth  ne  had 
been  a “ bon  compaignon  avec  les  filles,  car  il  n'etoit  poiut 
»uiriej  car  lui  marie  ne  rompit  jamais  son  mariage.” 
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merous  train  of  illegitimate  cliildren.* 
The  name  of  bastard,  so  far  from  being 
disgraceful,  was  on  the  contrary  a title  of 
ho uo ur,  which  the  next  illegitimate  sons 
of  princes  assumed  on  the  death  of  their 
ekler  brothers.'j-  The  bastards  of  princes 
could  not  indeed  succeed  to  the  throne  or 
possessions  of  their  fathers;  but  if  tliey 
gained  their  affection,  they  vvere  treated 
as  the  offspring  of  princes,  and  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  cjiildren  of  the  legitimate 
wives,  as  their  brothers  or  sisters. 

As  much  as  the  princes  of  ancient  times 
differed  in  their  mode  of  life  from  their 
more  recent  successors,  so  different  was 
• also  the  household  of  the  former  vvhen 
quietly  residing  in  their  capitals  from  that 
of  the  latter.  The  household  of  thekings 
and  princes  of  the  middle  ages,  was  be- 


* Thus  Olivier  de  la  Marche  says  of  Philip  the  Good, 
of  Burgundy  : “ D’autre  part  le  duc  de  Bourgogne  fut  de 
son  tems  le  plus  dameret,  et  le  plus  amoureux  que  Ton 
sceut,  et  avoit  des  batards  et  batardes  une  rnoult  belle 
compagnie.” 

f When  the  eldest  illegitimate  son  of  Philip  Duke  of 
Burgundy  was  killed  before  Ghent,  the^younger  who  was 
beforecallcd  Messire  Anthoine,  assumed  the  title  of  Bas- 
tard. de  Bourgogne.  “ Grand  dueil”  says  Olivier  de  la 
Marche,  “ et  grand  regret  fit  le  bon  duc  a part  de  son  bas- 
tard que  moult  aimoit.  Aussi  fit  le  comtc  de  Charolois  ct 
Messire  Anthoine  Bastard  de  Bourgogne  son  frere,  et  de  la 
en  avant  ne  fut  plus  appele  ledit  Messire  Anthoine  par  son 
nom,  rnais  Bastard  de  Bourgogne  seulement.”  1.  p.  340. 
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yond  comparison  more  limited,  and  the 
retinae  of  the  rieh  nobles,  or  principal  ci- 
vil and  military  oHicers,  iriuch  more  nu- 
merous  than  the  one  or  the  other  in  mo- 
dern times.  The  revenues  of  the  monarchs 
were  proportionably  much  smaller,  and 
had  they,  even  like  most  of  the  French 
kings  of  the  thirteenth  Century,  doubled 
or  trebled  them  by  the  most  cruel  extor- 
tions,  still  the  fruits  of  their  violence  were 
immediately  absorbed  by  the  retainers 
whom  they  kept  in  their  pay,  by  the  usu- 
rers  who  had  advanced  them  money  at  ex- 
orbitant  interest,  and  by  the  greedy  in- 
struments  of  their  exactions.  The  rieh 
barons  and  nobles,  on  the  contrary,  could 
not  expend  their  revenues  to  better  pur- 
pose  than  in  the  support  of  numerous  de- 
pendents  and  servants,  who  gave  them 
consequence  in  time  of  peace,  and  en- 
abled  them  in  war  to  chastise  their  foes, 
or  bv  plunder  to  amass  great  riches.  If 
no  other  documents  existed,  the  regula- 
tions  of  St.  Louis  and  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
would  be  sulficient  to  demonstrate  that 
the  household  of  the  French  kings  them- 
selves,  who,  as  early  as  those  days  were 
the  models  of  most  European  sovereigns, 
was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  kings  and 
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princes  of  the  last  ages.#  As  the  palaces 
and  gardens,  the  apartinents,  furniture, 
and  decorations  of  the  abodes  of  the 
princes  of  the  middle  ages  were  beliind 
those  of  modern  sovereigns  ; so  also  every 
dass  of  their  household  was  less  nmnei- 
ous  and  respectable.~j~  Exclusive  of 
the  four  principal  officers  of  the  crown, 
the  marshal  of  the  household,  the  lord 
chamberlain,  the  grand  cup-bearer  and 
grand  sewer,  of  whom  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  ordinances  of  St.  Louis  and  Philip 

* See  Du  Gange  Observations  sur  l’histoire  de  St.  Louis 
p.  108.  The  two  ordinances  nmtualiy  explain  each  other, 
for  in  that  of  St.  Louis  the  salary  of  the  attendants  is  al- 
most ahvays  mentioned,  and  their  number  is  stated  in  that 
of  Philip  the  Fair.  Compare  with  these  a ftagment  of 
the  Etat  de  la  ntaison  de  Charles  VI.  in  Grand  D'Aussi , 
Part  III.  p.  2gg.  See  also  the  Etat  de  la  maison  de  Bour- 
gogne  subjoined  to  the  Memoires  d’Olivier  de  la  Marche, 
and  the  Honneurs  de  la  Cour  de  Bourgogne  in  St.  Palaye, 
Vol.  II.  p.  171. 

F In  the  Ordinatio  hospitii  et  familice  Domini  Regis, 
Ludovici  sancti , the  household  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing  classes : Camera,  Panetena,  Scancionaria,  Coquina, 
Fructuaria,  Scutiferia,  Fourreria.  In  the  ordinnance 
pour  h.otrl  de  Philippe  le  Bel  it  is  mentioned  under  these 
hcads  : Paneterie,  Eschanqonnerie,  Cuisiye,  Fruiterie,  Es- 
curie,  Fouricre,  Clers,  Hotoires,  Fisicicns  trois,  Cliappe - 
lains,  Clers  de  Chapcllc,  Clers  de  Conseil,  Surgirns  deux, 
Chevaliers  de  /’ Hotel.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  pre- 
cision,  the  sularies,  the  servants,  the  horses,  the  table,  the 
beverage,  the  lodging,  the  fodder  for  the  horses,  or  the 
sums  allovved  instead  of  those  tliings  are  regulated  with 
regard  to  all  the  olficers  of  the  household. 
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the  Fair;*  tliese  monarchs,  at  least  St. 
Louis,  kept  only  four  gentlemen  of  tbe 
bed-chamber,  the  same  nurnber  of  cup- 
bearers  and  equerries,  and  only  three  sew- 
ers  or  tasters,  one  for  the  king’s  table, 
and  two  fov  that  of  the  attendants  on  the 
court. ^ The  establishment  of  the  kitchen 
was  considerably  more  numerous  than  that 
of  the  stables  and  of  the  chace  ; and  yet 
for  the  whole  of  it  were  kept  only  two 
Waggons  with  four  horses  ; and  for  the 
king’s  table  a cart  with  three  horses.  To 
the  stables  belonged,  exclusive  of  four 
equerries,  two  smiths,  and  their  three 
assistants,  four  grooms,  and  one  account- 


would  amply  repay  the  trouble  to  enquire  into  the 
history  of  the  gradnal  establishment  of  the  courts  of  the 
European sovereigns  and  themost  important  changes  which 
took  place  in  them.  The  viscountess  de  Farnes,  vvho 
toward  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  centurv  wrote  les 
honneurs  de  la  Cour  de  Bourgogne,  spoke  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal  officers  of  the  court  in  the  following  terms  : Aussi 
les  gentilhommes  de  telles  maisons  ( de  Roys,  Ducqs,  Prin- 
ces,  tkc.)  se  peuvent  appeller,  Vun  Echanson , Vautre 
Pannetier , l'aubre  Escuyer  tranchant,  et  Vautre  varlet 
servant.  From  a comparison  of  the  abovementioned 
domestic  ordinances,  itappears,  that  not  only  the  titles,  but 
also  the  number,  rank,  and  salariesof  the  principal  officers 
of  the  court  diff'ered  exceedingly  at  various  times,  so  lately 
as  since  the  13th  Century. 

f Du  Gange  p.  112. — un  pour  le  Roy,  et  deux  pour  le 
commun.  In  the  household  regulations  of  St.  Louis  and 
Philip  the  Fair,  the  king’s  table  ,is  always  distinguished 
from  le  commun  : but  the  latter  is  nowhere  divided  into 
the  marshal’s  table,  and  that  for  the  inferior  attendants. 
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nnt.  Philip  the  Fair  orderet!  that  no  more 
than  six  horses  should  be  kept  for  those 
whoTii  he  might  take  vvith  him  to  the 
chace.*  Under  the  head  of  hunting  es- 
tablish ment,  i find  mention  only  of  one 
fowler,  one  wolf-huntsman,  six  falconers, 
three  other  huntsmen,  one  assistant,  two 
archevs,  the  same  number  of  whippers-in, 
and  nine  couple  of  dogs.  The  first  lords 
of  the  bed -chamber,  cup-bearersand  sewers 
had  no  more  than  six  saus  a dav,  but  were 
aliowed  three  servants,  vvho  ate  at  court,  a 
certain  quantity  of  wine  every  night,  as 
many  candles  as  tiiey  wanted,  and  fodder 
for  three  horses. -j-  Yearly  salaries  were 
given  only  to  a few  of  the  inferior  attend- 
ants.  j All  the  other  ofiicers  of  the  house- 
hold  received  a daily  stipendj  which  was 

* Item,  ordnnne  est  que  Je  Roy  aura  six  coursiers  pour 
ceux  qui  hont  avec  lui  cn  bois , et  pour  son  cors  tant  que  il 
lui  p/aira  &c. 

, -f  CambeUani  amotis  liberationilus  suis,  (such  was  the 
term  applied  to  the  court-dresses,  or  liveries  given  once  or 
tvvice  a year  to  niost  of  the  royal  household,  the  best  of 
which  were  estimated,  in  the  household  regulations,  at  one 
hundred  sous,  while  a 2pod  horse  was  valued,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  at  sixteen  Ihres)  quilibpt  sex  sol.  per  dient  et  tres 
vale  tos  comedentes  ad  cunam,  et  in  sero  dimidium  sextarn 
vini,  de  candeld  unam  torchiam  per  septem,  etiam  per  quin - 
que,  ali am  per  quatuor ; et  12  pccias  candclce  minutce,  et 
jabricam  ad  tres  eqnos. 

t For  instance  to  the  Obliarius  and  Quatrigarius  Pa~ 
netcrioe,  p.  löy. 
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only  paid  them  when  upon  actual  duty.* 
Many  of  the  principal  attendants  were  not 
accustomed  to  eat  at  court,  and  very  few 
had  an  apartment  in  the  habitation  of  the 
monarch,  or  were  permitted  to  sleep  in 
the  palace.~j~  If  the  tables,  apartments 
and  beds  of  the  French  kings  were  as  dis- 
gustingly  filthy  as  EneasSylvius  and  even 
Ulrich  von  Hütten  describe  the  tables, 
apartments,  and  beds  in  the  palaces  of  their 
time  to  have  been,  those  lost  very  little 
indeed  who  were  allowed  neither  board  nor 
lodging  at  the  court  of  the  sovereign. 

The  very  mansions  of  the  barons,  and 
even  of  the  gentry  of  the  middle  ages,  re- 
sembled  public  inns,  which  knights  and 
squires  were  incessantly  entering  and  leav- 
ing,  and  where  it  was  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  great  n umbers  of  noble 
guests.  At  the  courts  of  kings  and  other 


* This  is  expressly  mentionecl  with  respect  to  sevecal  of 
the  officers  of  the  court,  especially  the  Clers  de  Conseil. 
Tous  iccux  nomnies  ne  mangcront  point  ä court,  ou  cn 
partement,  et  leurs  manteaux,  quant  i/s  seront  aux  festes, 
p.  115. 

f Le  mestre  de  Tostet,  et  le  Mestre  de  T ostet  mada-.ne, 
Mons.  Jean  du  diastettct,  nauront  point  de  chambre  cn 
Tostet.  Immediately  af^erwar  1s  it  is  orderet!  that  none  of 
the  20  vadlcz,  or  servants  under  the  conrniand  of  the  mes- 
tre de  Tostet  shall  sleep  in  the  palace. 
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potent  princes,  the  concourse  of  people 
petitioning  favdurs,  or  demanding  justice, 
was  so  much  the  greater,  as  no  tribunals 
were  yet  established  either  in  the  eapital 
of  the  whole  country,  or  in  the  chief  towns 
of  the  provinces,  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  courts  of  the  princes 
of  the  middle  ages  were  eclipsed,  at  least 
in  pomp  and  splendour,  by  those  of  the 
past  centuries ; for  not  only  the  immedi- 
ate  attendants  and  servants  of  the  court, 
but  likewise  the  officers  of  the  crown  in 
the  provinces,  were  much  less  numerous. 
Well-organized  administrations,  with  their 
various  bureaus  and  departments,  replen- 
ished  exchequers,  tribunals  of  justice,  re- 
gendes, consistories,  and  war-olfices  were 
either  wholly  or  almost  wliolly  unknown 
tili  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  middle 
ages ; and  the  business  of  these  provipcial 
Colleges  was  performed  by  one,  or  by  a 
'very  small  numberof  persons.  Louis  XI. 
and  bis  successors  first  began  to  imitate 
the  example  of  different  Italian  princes, 
and  when  necessary  to  create  new  places 
both  at  court  and  in  the  provinces,  and  to 
extend  and  multiply  those  wliich  previous- 
ly  existed,  in  order  to  raise  large  sums  by 
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the  sale  of  them.*  The  System  of  in- 
creasing  the  number  of  these  ])laces  was 
also  adopted  by  those  princes  who  did  not 
think  fit  to  dispose  of  the  new  ofiices  and 
dignities  to  the  highest  bidders  ; and  this 
extraordinary  multiplication  of  lucrative 
posts,  was  oneof  the  principal  causes  that 
drew  the  nobles,  who  had  hitherto  resided 
in  their  castles  to  the  capitals  and  to  the 
courts  of  the  princes,  and  thus  the  splen- 
dour  of  the  latter  was  considerably  aug- 
mented. 

Before  this  period  the  usual  diversions 
of  the  court  were  of  such  a nature  that  fe- 
males  could  never,  or  at  least  very  sei  dom, 
take  part  in  them,  They  consisted  either 
in  exercises  of  chivalry,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  pages  and  esquires,  or  of 
improving  the  knights,  who  were  already 
instructed  ; in  long  and  fatiguing  hunting 
excursions,  and  especially  in  the  rüde 
pleasures  of  the  table,  which  were  height- 
ened  by  obscene  stories,  narratives  of  ad- 
ventures,  songs,  and  whimsical  tricks  of 
the  Company  and  minstrels,and  almost  in- 
variably  terminated  in  a general  battle,  in 
which  the  conquerors  were  distinguished 

* See  Meiner' s Vergleichung  des  Mittelalters  I.  p.  440, 
455  j and Mezcray  Ilistoire  de  la  Mcre  et  du  Fils  I.  p.  30ü. 
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from  the  conquered,  only  in-being  a few 
deorees  less  senseless  and  intoxicated. 
All  those  wrlters  who  have  described  a life 
at  court  during  the  fifteenth  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  Century, 
mention  it  as  one  of  the  most  intolerable 
of  hardships  ; that  the  courts  of  kings  and 
princes  reverberated  day  and  night  with 
the  wild  uproar  of  intoxicated  of  dissolute 
men,  which  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  find  any  tranouil  moments  for  the  in- 
dulgence  of  silent  reflection,  of  the  enj oy- 
ment of  undtsturbed  leisure.  The  first 
laws  for  the  purpose  of  checking  intoxica- 
tion  were  enacted  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  Century.  These  laws  were 
long  evaded,  and  for  that  reason  they  were 
frequently  repeated  ; but,  nevertheless,  ge- 
neral intoxication  wras  common  at  the 
tables  of  mar.y  of  the  German  princes  tili 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.* 

After  w’hat  has  already  beeil  said,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
mode  of  life  ofthe  more  ancient  princes, 
and  the  ordinary  diversions  of  their  courts, 
must  of  course  have  prevented  females 


* See  Manoircs  du  Baron  de  Pöllnitz. 
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from  being  either  spec.tators  or  partakers 
of  them.  The  European  princes  and. 
nobles  of  the  middle  ages  did  not,  it  is 
true,  sliut  up  tlieir  wives  and  daugliters  in 
harems ; but  ladies  of  distinction,  were,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  as  total  ly 
excluded  from  court  as  though  they  had 
been  locked  up  and  strictly  guarded  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  fe- 
males.  The  habitations  and  the  mode  of 
life  of  princesses  were  so  very  different 
from  those  of  tlieir  husbands,  tliat  in  the 
liousehold  regulations  of  St.  Louis  and 
Philip  the  Fair,  the  queen  is  mentioned 
only  once,  and  tliat  in  the  place  vvhich 
treats  of  the  niaitre  de  Vostel.  Were  it 
not  for  this  passage,  it  might  be  supposed 
from  both  these  ordinances,  that  tlieir 
royal  authors  had  neither  wives  nor  daugh- 
ters.  Princesses  and  other  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction never  appeared  in  public,  except 
on  extraordinary  festivals,  or  other  bril- 
liant  and  solemn  occasions  of  a similar 
nature.  At  other  times  they  were  engaged 
in  tlieir  solitary  habitations  and  apart- 
ments,  in  the  superintendence  of  the  do- 
mestic  concerns,  in  the  education  of  tlieir 
daugliters  and  in  female  employments,  es- 
pecially  embroidery.  In  these  works 
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they  were  assisted  by  their  maids  of 
honour,  or  ladies  of  the  bed'-chamber, 
vvhose  number  was  very  small ; or  the 
latter  at  least  bore  them  Company.* 
When  the  kings  lived  apart  from  their  con- 
sorts,  they  had  in  their  palaees  no.persons 
of  the  female  sex5  exeept  a few  ofthose  nie- 
mals, wliose  Services  are  indispensibly  ne- 
cessary  in  every  family,  such  as  washer- 
women,  needle-women,  & c.  and  even  these 
were  removed  by  Philip  the  Fair  from  his 
court. '{-  In  like  mannet,  the  palaees  and 
apartments  of  the  queens  or  princesses 
were  inaccessible  to  all  persons  of  the 
other  sex,  exeept  the  maitre  de  Ihotel,  and 
the  knights  or  esquires,  who  mounted 
guard  before  the  doors  and  chambers  of 
the  princesses.  At  table,  in  rising  and 
going  to  bed,  in  undressing  and  cteessing, 
queens  and  princesses  were  attended  onlv" 
by  their  women  and  maids  ; and  this  an- 
cient  practice  was  retained  by  the  queens 

* Such  was  the  mode  of  life  and  occupation  of  the 
wife  of  the  celebrated  Duc  de  Sully.  See  liis  Mcmoircs 
III.  p.  218. 

f “ Item,  touteslei  femmes  qni  demourent  en  l’ostel  le 
Roy  a Paris  soient  osteei,  c’est  assavoir,  la  contre- pointiere, 
ou  eelle  qui  en  son  leu,  la  cousturiere,  la  femme  baudran, 
et  toutes  les  autres  qui  sont  en  certain  office.”  C rJchnance 
in  Du  Cangp,  p.  115. 
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©f  France  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  Century. 
This  System  admitted  of  no  deviations,  ex- 
cept  in  cases  of  sickness,  injournies,  or  im- 
minent perils.  When  St.  Louis  was  danger- 
ously  ill  at  Paris,  he  was  attended  by 
several  of  the  ladies  of  honour  belonging 
to  the  queen-m  other.*  His  consort,  on 
the  other  hand,  previous  to  her  delivery, 
which  took  place  three  days  after  she  had 
received  intelligence  of  the  captivity  of  her 
husbandin  Egypt,  hadaknight  eightyyears 
of  age  for  her  attendant.  The  hoary  war- 
rior  took  the  queen  by  the  hand  and  com- 
forted  her,  whenever  she  started  up  in  her 
sleep,  and  exclaimed  with  terror  that  her 
chamber  was  full  of  Saracens.-j~  The 
same  knight  promised  the  queen  that  he 
would  take  her  Life  before  she  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Wlien  the 
kings  and  princes  had  mothers,  these  were, 
as  it  would  appear,  the  natural  and  some- 
times  very  severe  lady-stewardesses  of  their 
daughters-in-law.  Queen  Blanche,  the 
mother  of  St.  Louis,  would  not  suffer  even 
her  son  to  visit  his  wife  at  any  other  time 
than  at  night,  when  he  went  to  bed  with 


* Joinville, p.  24. 
"t  lbicl.  p.  84. 
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her.*  The  king,  however,  sometimes  re- 
paired  privily  to  the  apartment  of  bis 
consort,  and  if,  while  he  was  tliere,  the 
queen-mother  chanced  to  approach,  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  according  to  a pre- 
concerted  signal,  made  a noise  with  their 
staves  to  give  the  king  timely  notice  to 
withdraw.  Blanclie  onoe  found.  her  son 
by  the  bed  of  the  queen,  vvliose  life  was  in 
danger,  in  consequence  of  a miscarriage. 
Even  on  this  occasion  she  would  not  sutier 
him  to  remain,  but  conducted  him  to  the 
door,  saying : ‘£  Begone  from  this  place j 
where  you  have  nothing  to  do.”  The 
queen  seeing  this,  exclaimed  : u Alas ! you 
will  not  sufFer  me  to  see  my  lord  either  in 
lifeordeath  !’' — and  immediately  swooned, 
so  that  she  was  supposed  to  be  actually 
dead.  The  king  returned,  and  with  great 
diificulty  brought  his  wife  again  to  her- 
seif. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a careful  dis- 
• tinction  between  the  domestie  life  of  the 
princesses  of  the  middle  ages,  and  their 
public  life  on  grand  court-days,  and  other 
festive  occasions.  Even  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Carlovingian  race,  were  accustomed 
to  hold  annually  two  grand  court-days, 

* Joinville,  p.  12(5,  127. 
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generally  at  Easter  and  Christmas^  on 
vvhich  they  appeared  in  the  royal  insignia, 
wilh  the  crown  upon  their  heads,  distri- 
buted  rieh  clothes  and  costly  presents 
among  the  grandees  of  their  court  and 
empire,  and  threvv  money  among  the 
common  people. # The  monarchs  of  the 
house  of  Capet  continued  these  brilliant 
galas,  and  after  theexample  of  the  French 
kings,  William  the  Conqueror  introduced 
them  in  England,  with  this  difFerence, 
that  while  the  former  confined  them  to 
Easter  and  All-Saints,  they  weFe  held  by 
the  Norman  at  least  thrice  a year,  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  three  great  festivals,  and 
each  time  all  the  vassals  of  the  crown  were 
invited  by  a circular  letter  from  the  king. 
Some  writers  termed  these  periodical  as- 
semblages  crowned  court-da}rs,  because 
the  monarch  appeared  with  the  crown  up- 
on his  head  : but  they  were  more  com- 
monly  denominated  either  Cours pltnieres , 
solenne  lies,  publiques,  generalis,  or  ouver- 
tes.  This  practice  of  holding  grand  court- 
days,  on  which  the  kings  or  princes  sum- 
inoned  their  powerful  vassals  aroundthem, 
gradually  declined,  because  abundance  of 


* See  the  fifth  Dissertation  of  Du  Cange,  des  cours  et 
festes  solennelles  des  liois  de  France , p.  157. 
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extraordinary  oceasicms  for  solemn  or 
public  courts  presented  theinselves  to  kings 
and  princes.  These  occasions  either  arose 
out  of  the  necessity  of  Consulting  with 
their  faithful  subjects  on  some  apprehend- 
ed  or  intended  war  or  crusade  ; the  coro- 
nations  of  kings  ; the  solemn  reception 
of  royal  brides  or  newly  married  queens, 
or  ambassadors,  or  other  distinguished 
persons,  to  whom  it  was  designed  to  do 
honour;  the  birth  or  nuptials  of  any  of 
the  children  of  the  sovereigns  ; the  foun- 
dation  and  anniversaries  of  Orders  of 
knighthood  ; or,  finally,  the  mere  desire  to 
display  their  magnificence  in  brilliant  fes- 
tivities,  or  their  strength  and  expertness 
in  arms  at  public  tournaments,  in  hopes 
of  gaining  the  affections  of  some  admired 
object.  In  all  the  cases  enumerated  above, 
the  principal  nobility  of  the  realm  were 
commanded  by  proclamation  or  summons 
to  repair  at  a specified  time  to  the  courts 
• of  the  kings  or  princes : and  this  sum- 
rnons,  those  who  held  places  under  the 
crown,  and  particularly  hereditary  offices, 
durst  by  no  mearis  disobey'.  To  these 
summonses,  to  - the  vassals  themselves, 
was  in  general  added  a command  or  re- 
quest  from  the  kings  and  princes,  or  the 
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qüeens  and  princesses,to  bring  tlieir  wives 
and  daughterS  aldng  with  thern  to  courh* 
Splendid  tournaments  were  announced  by 
lieralds,  not  only  in  the  dominions  of‘  the 
kings  or  princes  by  whom  they  were  to  be 
held,  but  likevvise  in  all  the  adjacent 
countries.  The  festivities  of  the  grand 
court-days  consisted  principally  of  solemn 
processions,  tournaments,  and  magnifi- 
cent  entertaimnents,  follovved  bv  brilliant 
balls.  In  all  these  amusements  the  ladies 
took  a share.  The  manner  in  which  they 
participated  in  them  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice, because  it  shews  how  the  boasted 
courtesy  ofthe  ancient  knights  was  ex- 
pressed ; in  what  cases  it  proved  victori- 
ous  over  the  rigid  etiqnette  of  the  court, 
which  however  was  not  strictly  enforced ; 
and  on  what  occasions  the  respect  due  to 


* Tims,  for  instance,  the  young  king  Edward  had  more 
than  500  knights  at  his  court  on  the  grand  court-day, 
which  he  held  in  1327,  in  honour  of  John,  Count  of 
Hainault  and  his  knights  ; “ et  Madame  laRoyne,”  says 
Froissart,  “ tint  sa  cour,  et  sa  feste  au  dortouer,  et  eut 
bien  a sa  table  seans,  soixante  demoiselles,  qu’elle  avoit 
prinses,  pour  festoyer  ledit  Messire  Jehan  de  Haynaut  et 
ses  autres  seigneurs.”  Vol.  I.  p.  l6.  On  the  institution 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  “ Le  Roy  assembla  de  tous 
sons  pavs  comtes,  barons,  et  Chevaliers ; et  dcvoit  etre  ac- 
' coinpaignee  laRoyne  d’Angleterre  de  trois  eens  dames  et 
Damoiselles,  toutes  nobles,  et  gentils-dames,  et  partes 
richement  de  paremens  semblables.”  Ilid.  I.  ch.  102,p.li6. 
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the  beauty  and  virtues  of  the  other  sex 
was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  reverence 
demanded  bv  birth  and  rank. 

V 

In  the  solemn  processions  of  more  an- 
cient  times,  much  depended  on  this  point, 
whether  they  were  instituted  in  honour  of 
females,  as  on  occasion  of  the  entry  of 
royal  or  princely  brides,  or  newly  married 
queens  and  princesses  into  their  future  re- 
sidences;  or  whether  they  were  held  by 
females  of  high  rank  in  honour  of  distin- 
gnished  persons  of  the  other  sex. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Century, 
the  brides  of  kings  and  princes,  or  newly 
married  queens,  made  their  solemn  entry, 
either  in  magnificent,  covered  carriages,^ 
in  litters  equally  splendid,  either  covered 
or  open,  and  drawn  likewise  by  horses,-^ 


* For  example,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  on  her  first  entry 
into  Paris,  Froissart,  II.  ch.  1Ö4.  p.  288,  89.  In  the  löth 
Century,  the  state  carriagcs  were  so  constructed  that  the 
ladies  were  seated  before  the  doors  which  were  open,  in 
'Order  that  the  people  might  not  only  see  their  persons,  but 
Iikevv'ise  their  dress.  In  this  manner  appeared  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Lorrain,  at  thecoronation  of  Charles. 
IX.  at  Rheims.  “ She  was  seated,”  says  Brantome,. 
“ in  a splendid  carriage  which  was  drawn  by  four  white 
Turkish  horses,  all  harnessed  abreast,  in  the  manner  of  a 
triumphal  car.  She  was  at  the  door  highly  dressed,  &c.” 
Dames  Gal.  II.  p.  107. 

t As  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  in  one  of  her  subsequent  en- 
tries  into  Paris,  Froissart,  IV.  p.  2,  3.  On  this  occa- 
sion, other  ladies  were  in  covered  litters,  or  in  covered 
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but  in  general  on  horseback.;};  Ladies  of 
distinction,  whether  they  rode  in  coaches 
or  on  horseback,  or  were  carried  in  chairs, 
on  these  occasions,  were  almost  alvvavs  at- 
tended  by  men  whose  rank  was  not  rnore 
than  one  or  two  degrees  below  that  of  the 
ladies  to  whom  the  honour  was  intended 
to  be  paid.  Hence  it  was  an  extraordi- 
nary  courtesy,  that  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans elect,  who  was  afterwards  emperor, 
by  the  title  of  Frederic  III.  rode  beside 
the  litter  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  Jf 
It  was  customary  for  kings  to  meet  their 
brides  or  their  wives,  or  princes  of  inferior 
consequence  to  themselves,  at  the  stair- 
case,  or  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  where 
the  ladies  feil  upon  their  knees,  and  were 
raised  and  embraced  ; which  last  honour 


carriages,  or  on  horseback.  Travelling  in  litters  was 
common  in  France  lill  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  Century. 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  makes  frequent  mention  of  this 
mode  of  travelling  in  her  Letters. 

t For  instance,  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  the  brideof  the 
Kingof  Portugal,  Froissart , III.  p.  172-  In  the  year 
1514,  the  English  Princess  Mary,  the  second  wife  of 
Louis  XII.  made  her  entry  on  a hacqucnce,  while  her  at- 
tendants  rode  in  carriages.  Mhnolres  de  Fleuranges,  p. 
185.  On  the  first  entry  of  Louis  XL  into  Paris,  Philip 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  behind 
him  on  hischarger,  and  before  him  the  beaütiful  infant 
daughter  of  a citizen  of 'Paris.  Observ.  surles  Memoires 
de  du  Clcrcq.  p.  529, 

t Olivier  de  la  Marche,  I.  p.  5Q. 
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kings  and  princes  paid  also  to  the  ladies 
of  their  retinue.*  The  practice  of  kissing 
ladies  ou  their  first  presentation  to  distin- 
guished  persons  of  the  otlier  sex,-}-  was  as 
common  -as  the  kneeling  of  ladies  on  the 
same  occasion,  or  when  they  were  pe- 
titioning  or  returning  thanks  for  any  fa- 
vour.  ln  1323,  Isabel,  Queen  of  England, 
not  only  implored  the  assistance  of  her 
brother  Charles,  King  of  France,  on  her 
knees,f  but  would  also  hav.e  knelt  in 
token  of  her  gratitude  to  John  Count  of 
Hainault,  who  prpmised  her  his  aid,  and 
engaged  that,  in  case  he  kept  his  word,  she 
and  her  son  should  be  his  vassals  for  ever.^ 
In  1353,  the  two  queen-dowagers  Joanna 


* See  the  reception  of  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  in  Frais  - 
art,  III.  p 172,  173,  17 5. 

+ Even  popes  kissed  ladies  who  attended  them,  on  the 
mouth,  at  least  if  they  were  akin  to  theni.  Froissart,  111. 
p. 362. 

\ “ Adoncques  la  dame  s’agenouilla,  voulutle  Itol  ou 
hon,  tout  bas  ä terre”  &c.  Froissart  1.  p.  5. 

* § “ Adoncques  la  Reine  (qui  se  seoitet  Messire  Jehan 
devant  eile)  se  dre^a  en  estant,  et  se  voulut  agfnouiller,  de 
la  grande  joye  qu’elle  avoit ; mais  le  gentil  Messire  Jehan 
se  leva  appertement,  et  prit  la  Dame  entre  ses  bras,  et  lui  dit : 
ne  plaise  a dieu  que  la  Roy  ne  d’Anglaterre  face  ce  : 
mais, Dame,  reconfortez  vous,sivous  me  voulez  faire  ceque 
vous  me  prornettcz  par  courtoisie,  je  deviendray  votre 
serf,  et  mon  fils  votre  serf  a tousjours  : et  mettrons  toute 
le  Royaume  d’ Angleterreen  votre  abandon,  et  ii  bon  droit.” 
Froissart,  I.  p.  17. 
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and  Blanche,  as  also  Charles  the  Cruel, 
King  of  Navarre,  returned  thanks  on  their 
knees  to  the  King  of  France  for  pardoning 
the  latter  the  murder  of  the  constable  de 
Clisson,  and  restoring  him  again  to  fa- 
vour.* * * §  After  the  example  of  queens  and 
princesses,  other  females  of  rank  and 
qnality  feil  on  their  knees  before  their 
benefactors  and  it  was  esteemed  a great 
courtesy  when  the  knights  prevented  this 
obeisance,  or  quickly  raised  the  kneeling 
ladies,  and  embraced  thenqor  kissed  their 
hands  according  to  the  ltalian  castom.^; 
Reigning  queens  addressed  their  lmsbands 
no  otherwise  than,  Mon  Seigneur , my  lotd; 
and  kings  called  their  consorts  not  Ma- 
dame,  but  merely  Dame  and  this  terin 
was  used  even  by  counts  and  lords,  in 

* Froissart,  I.  p.  177- 

f As  did  the  mother  and  her  two  daughters,  whorn  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  rescued  fron»  death  and  violation  at  the 
taking  of  Brescia.  J'ic  de  Bayard  c.  51  p„  289.— and  the 
wife  of  a counsellor  of  the  parliament  at  Bourdeauy,  ht  - 
fore  M.  de  Vielleville,  Mcm.  du  March,  de  l iclUti.il. , 
II.  p.  4. 

I Vie  de  Bayard,  as  ahove.  At  least  such  I take  to  be 
the  signification  of  the  following  words  : “ Si  leur  toucha 
ä toutes  en  la  main.” 

§ The  dying  queen  Philippa  of  England  intreated  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  had  lived  very  happily  (luring 
the  period  of  their  Union  to  grant  her  three  tliings.  “ Le 
Koy  tont  en  plorant  et  en  larmoyant  respondit  et  dit  : 
Dame,  demandez.”  And  the  queen  said  : “Monseigneur, 
je  vous  prie”  &rc.  Froissart , I.  p.  377 
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speaking  to  queens,  if  tliey  were  not  the 
vassals  of  the  latter.*  In  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  Century,  Madame  was  a title  of 
hoaour  that  was  given  only  to  the  wives 
of  actaal  knights.-^  Other  ladies  whose 
husbands  had  not  acquired  that  distinction 
were  called  Damoiselles , Demokeiles,  Ma- 
demoiselles.%  After  the  honout  of  kriight- 
hood  was  done  away,  or  at  least  greatly 
diminished,  by  being  so  frequently  con- 
ferred  on  the  unworth y,  and  even  the  wives 
of  doctors  began  to  assume  the  title  of 
Madame,  many  ladies  of  distinction  were 


* Tims,  John  count  of  Hainault,  says  to  the  queen  of 
England,  who  came  to  implore  his  assistance : “ Certes 
Dame,  veezcy  votre  Chevalier.”  The  queen  atldressed 
him  with  Sire.  Froissart,  I.  p.  7. 

-f-  “ People  piqued  themselves  not  a little  on  having  been 
in  a battle,  and  hastened  tothe  tield  as  they  would  to  a ju- 
bjlee,  onetosecure  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  another  to  gairi 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  appellation  of  Madame 
for  his  wife.”  Brantome  Pies  des  Hommes  illustr'es,  III.  p. 
178.  “ Now  it  is  a custom  in  France,  whieh  has  been  ob- 
served  for  ages,  that  damoyselles  receive  the  title  of  Ma- 
dame, when  their  husbands  are  honoured  with  the  rank 
of  knighthood  ; and  so  tenacious  are  they  of  this  honour, 
that  they  will  not  lose  this  quality,  nor  fail  to  takte  prece- 
dence  of  another,  besheeverso  rieh,  whose  husband  is  not 
a knight.”  Garloix  Mtmoires  du  Marec/tal  de  Piellcville , 
II.  p.  104. 

I This  custom  continued  tili  the  conclusion  of  the  six- 
teenth  Century,  as  may  be  seen  by  many  passages  in 
Jihnle  Journal  de  Henri  III.  et  Henri  IV.  Tven  in  the. 
nexi  Century  the  celebratöl  Maintenon,  was  called  Made- 
moiselle, after  the,death  of  her  husband',  the  poct  Scarron. 
Histoire  amourcuse  des  Gaules,  IV.  p.  85. 
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either  so  meidest,  or  so  proud,  lliat  they 
vvould  not  take  it  tili  tlieir  husbands  had 
been  invested  witb  some  celebrated,  royal, 
or  princely  order.* 

it  was  not  tili  the  latter  half  of  the  se- 
venteenth  Century,  that  the  significations 
of  the  words  Madame  and  Mademoiselle 
were  changed  to  tlieir  present  acceptation. 
It  was  customary  in  France,  and  at  the 
court  of  Burgund  V,  tili  toward  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  Century,  for  the  kings  and 
princes  to  give  tlieir  relatives  the  compli- 
mentary  epithet  of  beaux  and  belles.df 

/ 

* “ But  Mademoiselle  Espinay  was  so  modest  and  dis- 
creet,  that  she  would  never  be  called  Maclame,  and  what 
is  still  more,  she  protested  she  never  would  receive  that 
title  tili  her  husband  became  a knight  of  some  order : 
aespising  the  other  kind  of  knighthood  as  too  common, 
and  being  indiscriminately  conferred  by  the  kings,  on  all 
persons  in  an  army,  without  choice,  or  respect  of  extrac- 
tion  or  merit ; saying  she  should  have  too  many  compani- 
ons,  amongothers,  the  wives  of  lawyers  ; for  she  knew  at 
least  a dozen  preddents  and  counsellors,  who  were  not  a 
little  vain  of  that  quality,  which  they  declared  they  had 
deserved  by  going  through  theirentire  course  of  law,  on 
account  of  which  they  had  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctors.”  Cavloix  Mein,  de  J ielleville,  as  above. 

*t  “ Est  .aussi  a sgavoir  que  quand  les  Roys,  Roynes, 
Ducqs,  Duchesses,  Princesses,  ont  des  parents,  niepees, 
cousins-germains  et  autres  de  grand  linage,  puisqu'ils  sont 
de  sang  royal,  les  doibvent  appeller  beaux-nepueux,  belles- 
niepees,  beaux-cousins,  belles-tantes  et  belles-cousincs”&:c. 
Les  hon  neues  de  la  Cour,  p.  202.  The  nobles  and  gentry 
were  not  perinitted  to  use  the  same  appellations.  p.  20'3. 
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As  princes  and  knights  vvere  frequent  ly 
absent  from  their  residentes,  it  was  not 
rarely  the  case  tliat  females  had  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  house,  and  to  receive 
distinguisiied  guests  with  all  tlie  ceremony 
due  to  their  dignity.  On  these  occasions, 
it  was  necessary  to  consider,  not  only  the 
rank  of  the  guests,  but  whether  the  lady 
who  was  to  receive  them,  lay  under  any 
obligations  to  them  or  not.  If  the  guests 
were  of  mach  higher  rank  than  the  host- 
ess,  or  she  was  under  particular  obliga- 
tions to  them,  she  walked  or  rode  a con- 
siderable  distance  to  meet  the  strangers. 
Tims  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Salisbury 
descended  from  her  castle,  when  King 
Edward  was  coming  to  pay  her  a visit, 
directed  all  the  gates  to  be  thrown  wide 
open,  went  out  beyond  them  to  meet  her 
august  guest,  knelt  before  him,  conducted 
hun  first  into  the  hall  or  the  knights,  and 
afterwards  into  his  bed-chamber.  She 
then  withdrew  for  a short  time,  in  Order 
to  pay  due  honour  to  -the  retinae  of  the 
monarch,  but  soon  returned  to  amuse  the 
king  tili  dinner  time,  on  vvhieh  she  ac- 
companied  him  to  table.*  Soon  after- 

* Froissarl , I.  ch.  78.  p.  93,  94« 
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wards,  the  Countess  of  Blois,  in  Bretagne, 
went  ou  t frorn  her  eastle  to  mcet  Sir  Wal- 
ter Mauny,  and  other  English  knightswho 
had  rescued  her  from  her  enemies,  and  re- 
peatedly  kissed  her  deliverers,  and  their 
attendants.*  When  the  Dauphin,  after- 
wards  Louis  XL  sought  protection  of  Phi- 
lip, Duke  of  Burgundy,  from  the  perse- 
cution  of  bis  father,  the  wives  of  the  duke 
and  his  son,  together  with  a princess  of 
Cleves  went,  on  his  arrival,  to  the  outer- 
most  gate  of  the  palace;  and  as  he  alight- 
ed  from  his  horse,  threw  themselves  upon 
their  knees  before  him.'j~  Theheir  to  the 
French  crown  vvould  liave  given  the  pre- 
cedence  to  the  duchess,  and  offered  her 
his  arm  to  conduct  her  back  to  the  pa- 
lace; but  the  Princess  of  Burgundy  de- 
clined  the  intended  lionour  saving,  that  it 
did  not  belong  to  her.  On  this  point  a 
dispute  then  took  place,  and  lasted  more 
tlian  a quarter  of  an  hour.  At  length  the 
Dauphin  was  ohliged  to  take  the  place  of 
lionour,  and  to  sulier  the  duchess  to  con- 

* Froissart,  I.  ch.  S2.  p.  gg.  “ Lors  descendit  la 
CoRitesse  da  Chastel,  Ja  joycuse  chere  : et  vint  baiser  Mes- 
sire  Gautier  de  Mauny,  et  scs  compaignons,  Ies  uns  apres 
les  alitre-;,  deux  fois  ou  trois,  comme  vaillante  damc.” 

f Lcs  houncurs  de  Ui  Cour,  p.  20g,  and  following  pagest 
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(iuct  him  to  liis  apartment,  where  shetook 

leave  of  him,  with  a low  cartesy.  On 

going  out  to  rneet  him,  the  train  of  the 

duchess  was  hörne  bv  one  of  her  ladies  of 

%/ 

honouiy  and  that  of  her  daughter-in-law, 
the  Countess  de  Charolois,  by  a gentleman 
belonging  to  the  court.  As  soon  as  the 
prineesses  perceived  the  Dauphin,  the 
train-bearers  withdrew.  From  that  mo- 
ment,  the  countess  de  Charolois  supported 
her  train  herseif;  a gentleman,  indeed,  as- 
sisted  the  dutchess  to  bear  her’s,  but  she 
had  herseif  one  hand  conti nually  engaged 
witli  it.  The  duchess  never  sutfered  any 
of  her  dishes  to  be  brought  to  table  cover- 
ed,  and  either  these  or  her  wines  to  be 
previously  tasted  in  the  presence  of  the 
Dauphin,  though  both'were  customaiy 
with  persons  of  her  rank.  On  the  con« 
trary,  she  herseif  tasted  and  brought  the 
pastry  and  confectionary,  öfter  dinner,  to 
the  Dauphin,  and  the  Frincess  of  Cleves 
poured  out.  his  wine. 

When  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  on  his 
march  to  Naples,  approached  the  citv  of 
Turin,  the  duchess-dovvager  Planche,  of 
the  house  of  Montferrat,  rode  out  to  meet 
him,  in  the  most  splendid  attire,  with  a 
great  retinue  of  ladies  and  of  kuights ; 
conducted  her  royal  guest  into  the  Capital^ 
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presented  her  young  son  to  hini  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  and  ofFered  hirn  what- 
ever  herseif,  or  her  country,  had  to  give. 
This  was  by  no  means  an  empty  compli- 
nient.  She  pawned  her  own  valuable  jew- 
eis, and  those  belonging  to  her  farnily,  and 
tllus  raised  a considerable  sum  for  the  use 
of  the  needy  monarch.* 

As  men  of  high  distinction  honoured 
ladies  of  inferior  rank  with  a kiss,  so  la- 
dies  of  high  rank,  even  in  the  sixteenth 
Century,  conferred  the  same  salute  on  men 
of  lower  condition. When  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  durin  g the  audience  in  which 
the  Marshai  de  Vielleville  had  first  pro- 
posed  the  match  between  the  princess 
Elizabeth  and  the  young  king  Charles  IX. 
of  France,  presented  his  niece  to  the 
Frencli  ambassador,  the  princess  wem  Id 
have  given  him  a kiss.  M.  de  Vielleville, 
at  first  cleclined  with  a low  bow,  the  too 
great  honour  that  was  intended  him.J 
As  the  princess,  however,  insisted  on  pay- 
ing  him  this  compliment,  the  marshal  ac- 

' * j Brantome  Fcmmes  Gal.  IT.  p.  110,  111. 

f Oueen  Blanche,  mother  of  St.  Louis,  kissed  a young 
German  prince  on  the  forehead,  from  a motive  of  piety, 
because  she  heard  that  liis  mother.  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thu- 
ringia,  had  been  accustomed  to  do  the  same.  Joinville,  - 

p.  22. 

X Cifrloix  Mim.  de  Vielleville , IV.  p.  30Q. 
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qibesced,  and  declared  that  he  regarded 
the  salute  -as  the  greatest  honour  he  had 
ever  exporienced  during  his  vvhole  hfe ; 
adding,  tliat  the  princess  must  permit  him 
to  kiss  her  hand,  in  tojken  of  his  contirmal 
obedience,  and  everlasting  devotion,  to  a 
]>rincess  who  was  destined  one  day  to 
reign  aver  him  as  a queen.  At  his  audi- 
ence  of  leave  M.  de  Vielleville,  put  a very 
beautiful  diamond  ring  on  the  finger  of 
the  destined  bride  of  his  sovereign.  The 
princess  graciously  accepted  the  present, 
and  honoured  the  marshal  with  a third 
kiss.*  To  many  of  my  readers,  it  will 
perhaps  appear  less  extraordinary  that  an 
iilustrious  and  virtuous  princess  should 
kiss  the  ambassador  of  a great  monarch, 
than  that  the  beautiful  and  favourite  mis- 
tresses  of  kings  should  be  suffered  to  con  - 
fer the  same  kind  of  salute  on  any  other 
persons  than  their  roval  iovers.  Henry 
IV  . commandedthe  fair  Gabrieile  d’Etrees, 
. to  take  off  the  mask,  which  it  was  then 
usual  to  wear,  and  to  kiss  his  friend  d’Au-, 
bigne.-j-  On  another  occasion,  when  the 
Marshal  de  Bassompierre  respectfully 

*■  “,Tt  Uii  mectant  cette  belle  et  Viche  Ipgue  au  doit, 
eile  l'hpnora  du  troisiesme  baiser.”  Mim  de  VicU'eviUc9 
IV.  p.  023.  • • 

f Memoiren  de  lu  l lc  de  T.  A.  d' Auhigne.  p.  135. 
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kissed  tlie  same  lady’s  robe,  Henry  pur- 
posely  withdrew  to  give  bis  mistress  an 
opportunity  of  kissing  the  inarshal  on  tfie 
mouth.*  As  ladies  of  distinction  were 
aceustomed  to  give  those  knights,  to  whom 
they  intended  to  do  honour,  or  to  express 
their  gratitude,  one  or  more  kisses  on  the 
mouth,  and  the  knights  kissed  the  hands 
of  the  ladies  in  token  of  devotion,  hand 
and  mouth  became  the  watchword  of  inno- 
cent  and  respectfnl  love ; and  even  those 
who  had  already  obtained,  or  had  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  lastfavours,  never  requested 
of  their  fair  ones  any  thing  eise  than  hand 
and  mouth.'k 

The  preceding  facts  are  not  ealculated  to 
inspire  any  high  opinion  of  the  respeet 
paid  by  the  ancient  knights  to  the  fair 
sex.  That  respeet  was  universally  super- 
seded  by  deference  to  rank  and  birth.  If 
ladies  happened  to  be  one^,  or  a few  de- 
grees  inferior  in  rank  to  the  knights  to 
whom  they  wished  to  do  honour^  or  by 

* Memoires  de  Bassonip.  I.  p.  48. 

f The. Chevalier  Bayard,  however,  was  perfectly  seri- 
ous,  when  he  requested  only  mouth  and  hand  of  IVIadame 
de  Fluras.”  “ Je  suis  üssure,”  said  lie,  “ que  je  n’en  auray 
jamais  que  la  bouche  et  les  mains  ; car  de  vous  requerir 
d’autre  chose  je  perdrois  ma  peine ; aussi  sur  mon  ame 
j’aynierois  mieux  mourir,  que  vous  presser  de  deslionneur.’' 
Hist,  du  ChevaL  Bayard,  p.  Ö4. 
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whom  tliey  were  received,  they  weve 
obliged  to  kneel  before  them  like  slaves, 
and  to  vvait  upon  them  like  rnenial  ser- 
vahts. 

Very  different  was  the  relative  Situation 
of  knights  and  ladies  at  toumamenls, 
which  may  justly  be  called  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  festivities  and  the  most 
interestins:  of  all  the  diversions  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  same  etiquette,  which, 
under  the  circumstances  already  mention- 
ed,  deo’raded  female  virtue  and  beautv 
very  far  below  the  adventitious  superiority 
in  point  ofbirth  and  rank  possessed  by  the 
other  sex,  and  reduced  even  prineesses  to 
be  the  maid-servailts,  as  it  were,  of  princes 
still  more  illustrions  ; that  same  etiquette, 
in  contradiction  with  itself,  exalted  at  tour- 
naments female  beauty  and  virtue,  and  in 
general  the  former  alone,  very  far  above, 
not  only  all  the  advantages  of  rank  and 
condition,  but  also  the  most  transcendent 
excellence  in  men,  and  constituted  them 
umpires,  who  could  decide  on  the  merits 
of  the  most  illustrious  and  the  most  noble, 
and  dispense  farhe,  revvards,  and  punish- 
iivents  with  almost  arbitrary  power.  I 
itiust  here  briefly  recal  to  the  memory  of 
thereader.  wkat  has  been  treated  more 
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circumstantially  in  the  forraer  volume  of 
this  work. 

-One  of  tlie  most  important  reqnisitions 
preparatory  to  solemn  tonrnaments  was, 
that  tlie  helmets,  and  cöat  of  arms  of  the 
kings,  princes,  and  knights,  who  intend- 
ed  to  display  proofs  of  their  strength  and 
valdur,  siioüld  be  publicly  exhibited.  This 
was  done  with  a view  that  the  ladies  rnight 
mark  the  helmet  of  every  knight  who  had 
injured  their  honour  either  in  word  or 
deed,  and  thereby  exclude  him  from  the 
approaching  tournament.  If  the  exclud- 
ed  knights  were  found  guilty,  they  were 
beaten  most  severely,  tiil  they  begged  par- 
don  of  the  ladies  whom  they  had  ofFend- 
ed,  and  obtained  their  forgiveness.  With 
this  right  of  punishment  enjoyed  by  the 
ladies,  was  united  a still  more  extensive 
privilege  of  shewing  favour.  Previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  tournament,  they  ehose 
a knight,  called  the  Chevalier  des  Dames , 
and  distinguished  him  by  a veil  affixed  to 
a lance,  för  the  purpose  of  taking  under 
bis  protection,  in  the  name  of  the  ladies, 
and  skreening  from  merited  punishment, 
any  knight,  who  in  the  tumult  of  the 
contest  might  happen  to  transgress  the 
laws  by  which  it  was  governed.  Previous 
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to  the  opening  of  every  tournament,  all 
the  princes,  lords,  and  knights  who  en- 
tered the  lists,  paid  their  homage  to  the 
ladies,  assembled  on  lofty  scaffolds  superb- 
ly  decorated,  cailed  themselves  the  ser- 
vants  of  love,  and  as  such  vvore  the  co- 
lours  or  the  livery  of  the  fair-ones  to  whom 

V 

thev  had  dedicated  their  Services : nay, 
they  even  demanded  of  their  ladies,  not 
only  sorne  pledge  of  love,  such  as  a pro- 
tecting  amulet,  but  also  the  watch-word  by 
which  they  were  to  animate  their  courage, 
and  to  make  themselves  known  amid  the 
dangers  of  the  conflict.  When  the  grand 
combat  was  over,  they  broke  another 
lance  in  honour  of  the  ladies,  and  then  in 
anxious  expectation,  awaited  frorn  the  de- 
cision  of  those  femaies  who  were  either 
the  sole,  or  at  least  joint  arbitresses,  the 
thanks  or  praises  of  superior  valour,  which 
were  given  to  the  conquerors  by  the  no- 
blest,  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  their  number.  Many  knights 
carried  their  zeal  in  the  Service  of  the  fair 
to  such  a height,  as  to  impose  on  them- 
selves painful  privations,  and  voluntary 
penances,  tili  they  should  have  performed 
extraordinary  achievements  of  valour,  in 
honour  of  their  ladies.*  Others  vowed 

* Among  the  young  English  warriors,  who  in  1 33 6, 
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not  to  cover  some  particular  part  of  tlie 
body  for  a certain  period,  even  in  battle, 
as  tl  tough  they  were  rnore  effectually  se- 
cured  by  the  protection  of  their  goddesses, 
than  by  the  strongest  armoivj~  Others 
niade  vowsto  travel  for  a time  thraugh  all 
tlie  regions  of  Christendom,  and  compel 
every  knight  they  met  to  acknowledge 
their  Iadies  to  be  the  fairest  ; or  to  conti- 
nue  their  peregrinations  tili  they  had  van- 
quished  a certain  number  of  knights,  and 
obliged  tliem  to  present  themseives  to  the 
Iadies  of  the  conquerors  as  their  slaves.-J'' 
All  these  asseverations  of  entire  devo- 
tion,  all  these  vows,  apparently  so  pas- 

repaired  to  Valenciennes  to  make  war  unon  the  King  of 
France,  were  several  who  had  one  of  their  eves  bonnd 
up.  “ And  there  were  among  tliem,”  says  Froissart, 
“ several  young  gentlemen  who  had  each  one  eye  covercd 
vvith  cloth:  and  it  was  reported,  that  they  had  vowed  to 
Iadies  of  their  country,  to  see  only  with  one  eve  tili  they 
should  have  performed  some  feats  of  valour  in  tlie  king- 
dom  of  France.”  Froissart,  I.  p.  37. 

* This  is  the  subject  of  the  ancient  romance,  des  frnrs 
Chevaliers  et  del  Chanise,  in  St.  Palaye , III.  p,  138. — 
Three  knights  coUrted  at  the  same  time  the  favour  of  a 
lady.  The  lady  gave  one  of  her  servants  a shirt  to  take  to 
the  three  lovers  with  this  message;  that  she  would  bcstow 
her  hand  and  heart  on  liim  who  should  have  courage,  and 
love  sufficient  to  put  on  the  shirt  instead  of  a cuirass,  and 
thus  equipped,  to  sustain  a serious  conflict. 

•f’  Such  a vow  was  made  by  Galeazzo  of  Milan,  itt 
honour  of  Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples.  Brantomc  Danies 
lllustres,  p.  376,, 378. 
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sionate,  and  all  these  sacrifices  were  no- 
thinff  but  vain  ostentation,  nöthing  but 
the  affectation  of  ardent  love  and  refliied 
feelinws,  of  vvliich,  düring  the  whole  age 
of  chivalry,  very  few  were  susceptible,  and 
indeed  none  but  those  who  had  become- 
heroes  of  virtue  and  pure  attachment, 
without  the  gaudy  tinsel  of  knight-erran- 
trv.  Because  the  idolatrous  hornage  paid 
to  the  ladies  was  mere  hypocrisy,  for  this 
very  reason  it  was  carried  beyond  the  lirnits 
of  truth  and  natu  re.  and  at  the  same  time, 
contradicted  by  the  lives,  or  the  general 
conduct  of  the  knights.  Never,  during 
the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  were  more 
females  of  quality,  married  and  unmarri- 
ed,  seduced,  carried  olF,  and  violated,  than 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centüries, 
which  may  be  styled  the  very  fiower  of 
the  age  of  chivalry.*  In  the  last-men- 
tioned  period,  when  the  licentious  war- 
riors  had  taken  besieged  towns,  or  scaled 
strong  castles,  it  was  the  common  right  of 
war  to  ravish  all  the  females,  and  even 
afterwards  to  put  them  to  a cruel  death.f- 

* Sec  Histoire  de  Messire  Jean  de  Boucieaut,  4to.  n. 

143. 

t “ Nul  des  Seigneurs  n’y  estoit  fau  chasteau1  de  Poys' : 
fors  deux  belies  Damoiselles,  li lies  au  seigneur  de  Poys  ; 
qul  tost  eussent  cste  vioMes,  si  n’eussent  cste  deux  Cheva- 
liers d’Angleterre : Messire  Jehan  Chandos,  et  le  Sire 
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The'same  knights  who  violated  the  vvives 
and  daughters  of  their  enemies,  made  no 
scruple  to  debauch  the  vvives  and  children 
of  their  friends  and  vassals,  and  gave 
themselves  no  kind  of  concern  if  the  right 
of  retaliation  was  exercised  upon  their 
own. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  farther 
proof  were  still  requirejd,  that  the  homage 
paid  to  the  fair,  of  which  the  k night s of 
former  times  made  such  a parade,  espeqi- 
ally  at  tournaments,  was  not  the  result  of 
pure  and  genuine  respect ; this  might 
easily  be  found  in  the  ludicrous  exaggera- 
tions  of  their  idolatry.  The  very  festivals 
of  fools  in  the  middle  ages,  were  not  more 
absurd  than  the  Courts  of  Love,  and  the 
Orders  of  Leve  ; the  latter  of  which,  in- 
deed,  num bered  many  martyrs  of  their  unex- 
ampled  folly,  but  not  of  genuine  affection. 
The  proofs  of  gallantry  exhibited  by  va- 
rious  knights  at  the  Burgundian  Court,  in 
the  fifteenth  Century,  were  perfectlv  con- 
sonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  more  ancient 
courts  and  Orders  of  love. 


Basset.”  Froissart,  I.  p.  147-  The  fcw  exceptions  to 
the  general  usage  of  war  were  owing  to  such  men  as 
Boucicaut,  du  Guesclin,  Saintre,  Chandos,  Bayard,  &c. 
The  ancient  right  of  war  was  practised  during  thegreatest 
part  of  the  sixteenth  Century. 
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In  the  year  1468,  at  the  magnificent 
tournament  held  by  the  Bastard  of  Bur- 
gundy,  in  honour  of  the  Princess  Marga- 
vet  of  England,  thesecond  vvife  of  Charles 
the  Bold;  a Burgandian  knight,  Jehan  de 
Chassa,  applied  by  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  the  ladies  assembled  on  that 
occasion,  for  permission  to  be  present  at 
the  exercises  of  chivalry  : 

cs  liigh  and  mighty  prince  and  lady, 
and  you,  ray  other  gracious  princesses  and 
ladies,  permi t a knight-slave,  bom  in  the 
kingdom  of  servitude,*  to  announce  to 
you  bis  arrival  in  this  noble  citv,  and 
that  in  the  Company  of  a lady-errant  to 
whose  guidance  he  has  been  committed  by 
bis  fair  mistress.  The  knight-slave  can 
with  truth  assert,  that  he  has  during  his 
vvhole  life,  been  held  in  servitude  by  a 
lady,  and  that,  though  she  gave  encou- 
ragement  to  his  hopes,  yet  shenever  could 
resolve  to  accept  hi  in  for  her  servant.  As 
his  love-sickness  increased  to  such  adegree 
that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  endure  its 
torments,  he  ventured,  in  a state  of  de- 
spairing  hope,  to  iniplore  mercy,  favour, 
and  an  alieviation  of  iiis  pain,  of  which 

* — “ un  clicvalier  e'sclave,  ne  du  Royaumc  d’Es- 
clavoaio."  OLvier  de  la  Marche,  II.  1/0. 
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he  knew  h im  seif  to  be  unworthy,  but 
which  he  coneeived  he  had  deserved  by 
his  true  and  constänt  devotion.*  Not- 
w ithstand i ng  this  humble  request,  the  said 
lady  still  continued  in  her  haughty  in- 
difference,  her  disobedience  to  love,  and 
her  neglect  of  that  female  virtue,  com- 
passion,  and  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of 
ever  enjoving  happiness  in  this  world  ; so 
that  he  retired,  full  of  indignation  and 
anguish,  to  a solitary  habitation  among 
rocks,  mountains,  and  traekless  forests, 
and  there  lived  nine  months  on  nothin^  but 

, # O 

sorrow,  siglis,  and  tears.  Had  this  state 
lasted  a little  langer,  the  afflicted  knight 
would  soon  have  closed  his  earthly  career. 
jßut  when  the  lady  received  intelligence  of 
his  condition,  she  was  touched  with  re- 
morse  for  her  culpable  ingratitude,  and 
sent  the  said  lady-errant  to  represent  to 
him,  that  the  raptures  of  love  must  be 
purchased  by  patience,  long-suffering,  and 

* These  antitheses  and  contradictions  appear  still  more 
striking  in  the  original.  “ Toutefctis  ledit  Cheva- 
lier, par  maladie  d’amour  aggravee,  longuement  nourrie 
en  son  cceur,  a souü’ert  l’angoiseuse,  et  travaillable  peine, 
rju’il  n’estoit  plus  puissant  de  porter,  ne  justrir,  et  par 
une  esperance  desesp^ree,  s’est  enhardie  ledict  Chevalier 
de  requerir  misericorde,  grace  et  guerdon  d’amours,  soy 
tenant  indigne  de  l’avoir,  mais  toutesfoyes  l’avoir  loyau- 
'anent  merke  et  desservy.”  Ülivicr  de  la  Marche , II.  p. 

171. 
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manifold  tribulations;  that  the  higher  is 
the  price  paid  for  its  pleasures,  so  much 
the  more  exquisite  is  the  enjoyment ; and 
that  in  love  there  is  no  greater  crime  than 
despair.  ' The  lady  therefore  exhorted  the 
knight-slave  to  indulge  hope  instead  of  de- 
spair, and  to  take  courage instead  of yielding 
to  pusiliammity.  The  lady-errant  likewise 
persuaded  him  to  undertake  a journey,  in 
order  to  dissipate  his  grief;  the  fair  one 
promising  to  accompany  him  for  a whole 
year,  tor  the  purpose  of  consoling  him  in 
his  affliction,  and  giving  his  mistress  an 
accoimt  of  his  adventures.  The  knight 
followed  this  counsel,  though  he  is  from 
Sclavonia,  and  has  no  acquaintance  in 
these  regions.  But  as  the  said  knight  re- 
collected  that  even  divers  infidels,  espe- 
eially  the  valiant  Saiadin,  had  come  to 
France  to  acquire  glory,  and  that  they  had 
experienced  the  most  honourable  recep- 
tion  in  this  noble  kingdom  ; but,  induced 
more  particularly  by  the  fame  and  the. 
sublime  virtues  of  the  exalted  house  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  report  that  foreigners 
were  no  vvhere  better  received,  and  that 
tl'ie  exercises  and  feats  of  chivalry  were  no 
where  more  studiously  cultivated  than  by 
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tliat  noble  house,  he  repaired  h-ither  in 
Company  with  tlie  lady-errant,  and  met 
with  bis  first  fortunate  adventure  in  tlie 
noble  enterprize  of  tlie  knight  of  tlie  gold- 
en tree,  and  the  commenceinent  of  tliis 
brilliant  tournament.  He  therefore  in- 
treats  the  sublime  princess  and  lady,  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  the  other 
princesses  and  ladies,  to  use  their  interest 
with  the  high  and  mighty  Lord  and  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  to  procure  permission  for 
him  to  take  part  in  tliis  famous  tourna- 
ment,”  & c. 

To  this  same  tournament  came  a dwarf, 
riding  upon  a little  white  ponev,  having  a 
petition  in  his  left  hand,  and  suspended 
from  his  right  arm  a key  to  a mysterious 
castle,  which  slowly  advanced  behind  him. 
When  the  dwarf,  and  the  castle  which 
contained  a Count  de  Roussy  on  horse- 
back,  and  in  complete  armour,  arrived  in 
front  of  the  ladies’  scaffbld,  he  handed  to 
them  a petition,  to  the  following  effect : 

u Sublime,  illustrious,  and  noble  prin- 
cesses and  ladies  ! The  knight  who  i% 
held  a prisoner  by  his  lady,  most  respect- 
fully  salutes  you.  His  Situation  is  briefly 
this.  Danger  possesses  the  key  of  this 
prison,  and  has  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
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Little  Hope.*  The  knight  will  never  be 
able  to  procure  bis  release  from  tliis 
dungeon,  unless  through  your  favour  and 
compassion.  The  captive  knight  there- 
fore  implores  you,  serene  princesses,  and 
noble  ladies,  that  you  would  assemble  your 
virtuous  council,  (for  among  many,  there 
might  be  one,  to  whom  Danger  would  not 
refuse  the  deliverance  of  the  knight)  to 
the  end  that  Little  Hope,  who  conducts 
liim,  may  be  commanded  to  release  the 
prisoner  from  his  irksome  confinement, 
for  otherwise  he  cannot  take  part  in  the 
present  tournament,  and  assist  in  finishing 
the  adventure  of  the  golden  tree,  which  he 
desires  no  less  ardently  than  the  honour 
tö  remain  the  faithful  servant  of  the  illus- 
trious  princesses,  and  all  the  other  noble 
ladies.” 

The  petition  of  the  knight  was  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  ladies  soon  di~ 
rected  that  he  should  be  released.  The 
dwarf  opened  the  door,  and  out  sprung 
the  Count  de  Roussy,  on  a horse  beauti- 
fully  caparisoned  and  clad  in  cornplete 
armour.  ' 

A third  knight  was  conducted  into  the 

# r 

* Son  cas  est  tel,  que  (langer  tient  la  clef  de  ceste  pri- 
sr>n  et  l’a  mis  es  mains  de  petit  espoir.  Oliv,  de  la  Mar- 
che, II.  p.  1S2. 
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i ists  by  a beautiful  young  lady,  wlio  bore 
the  appellation  of  the  Dame  Blanche . She 
was  dressed  in  white  satin,  was  seated  on 
a white  horse,  and  delivered  to  the  ladies 
a poetic  petition,  in  vvhich  she  informed 
them  that  the  knight  whorn  she  conducted, 
was  her  servant,  and  that  she  therefore  re- 
quested  permission  for  hiin  to  shew  his 
prowess  at  the  tournament  of  the  knight 
of  the  golden  tree,  in  Order  that  he  rnight 
thereby  render  himself  more  worthy  of 
her  love.*  If  the  gallantry  of  the  ancient 
knights  was  not  ludicrous  idolatry,  it  must 
however  be  admitted  to  have  been  child- 
ish  play. 

Tournaments  were  alwavs  concluded 
with  a splendid  dinner  or  supper,  accord- 
ing  to  the  time  of  day  at  which  they  were 
held.  At  these  entertainments  the  ladies 
were  also  present,  but  they  figured  at  them 
in  a very  different  manner  than  is  com- 
monly  imagined. 

At  court  entertainments  two  points  de- 
manded  particular  attention  ; that  is  to  say, 
whether  they  were  given  on  grand  court- 
days  or  not ; and  whether  the  consorts  of 
the  kings  and  princes,  who  provided  the 
banquet,  belonged  to  those  who  designed 


* Gliv.  de  lu  Marche , II,  175,  1?6. 
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to  do  lionour  to  others,  or  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  and  house,  or  rather 
to  the  nutnber  of  such  as  were  themselves 
intended  to  be  honoured.  In  each  of  these 
cases  a different  order  or  etiquette  was 
observed ; but  all  of  them  were  governed 
by  this  rule,  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  were  not  of  the  first  rank,  should 
never  be  seated  promiscuously  at  the  same 

table,  but  that  the  ladies  should  always  be 

' ■/ 

placed  by  themselves  at  one,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen at  another. 

When  kings  and  princes  intended  to  do 
honour  to  their  brides,  or  newly  married 
consorts,  these,  together  with  the  princesses 
of  the  house,  or  the  principal  ladies  who 
had  accompanied  them,  were  seated  at  the 
table  of  the  sovereign ; but  all  the  other 
ladies  were  assembled  at  one  or  more 
tables.  Thus,  at  the  first  grand  entertain- 
ment  given  by  Charles  VI.  in  honour  of 
his  consort,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  after  her 
soiemn  entry  into  Paris,  besides  some 
bishops,  the  young  queen,  and  a King  of 
Armenia,  none  but  princesses  belonging 
to  the  royal  family  were  seaied  at  the 
table  of  the  king.*  At  two  other  tables, 
that  wentall  round  the  palace,  more  than 

w'.  > 


* Froissart,  IV.  p.  5. 
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live  hundred  other  ladies  were  entertain- 
ed.=*  At  the  banquet  given  by  Charles 
the  Bold,  the  day  after  his  nuptials  with 
the  Engl i sh  pryicess  Margaret,  only  the 
mother  of  the  princess,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk  were  seated  at  the  table  of  the 
duke,  because  his  mother  and  his  bride 
ate  in  their  own  apartments.  The  other 
English  ladies  were  entertained  at  a se- 
cond,  and  the  gentlemen  at  a third  table. T 
According  to  the  same  rules,  Count  Gaston 
de  Foix  placed  his  illustrious  and  noble 
guests  of  both  sexes,  at  the  splendid  d in- 
ner to  which  he  invited  the  whole  court 
of  France. 

When  kings  or  princes  and  their  con- 
sorts,  or  mothers,  designedon  grand.court- 
days,  jointly  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
the  crown  or  family,  and  to  honour  the 
assembled  princes  and  gentlemen,  together 
with  their  wives  and  daughters,  the  rules 
observed  were  widely  different,  The 
kings  and  princes  then  ate  at  one,  and 
tlieir  consorts  or  mothers  at  another  table. 
At  the  table  of  the  kings,  were  seated  the 

* A deux  autrcs  tables  tout  environ  le  palais  seoyent 
plus  de  cinq  eens  demoiselles. 

'f  Aux  autres  deux  tables  furent  en  l’une  toutes  les. 
Dames,  et  en  l’autretous  les  cavaliers  et  seigneurs  Angloia. 
Oliv,  ae  la  Mio  che,  II.  p.  1(J8. 
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principal  nobles  and  gentleinen,  and  at 
that  of  tlie  queens,  the  princesses  and 
ladies  of  the  highest  distinction.  For  the 
other  knights,  as  well  as  for  the  ladies  of 
inferior  rank,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
court  of  the  queen,  there  were  separate 
tables.  Tinas  St.  Louis,  at  the  grand 
eourt-day,  vvhich  he  held  at  Saumur,  dined 
with  his  princes  and  lords  in  one  hall,  and 
Oueen  Blanche,  with  her  ladies  in  an  other; 
and  both  were  served  on  the  occasion  bvr 
the  chief  vassals  of  the  crown.*  Agree- 
ably  to  the  sarae  etiquette,  the  young 
king  Edward  of  England,  in  1327,  eriter- 
tained  his  princes  and  lords  in  one  apart- 
ment,  and  the  queen-mother  feasted  her 
ladies  in  another.^  At  the  nuptials  of 
Charles  VII.  in  1413,  the  princes  and 
gentlemen  ate  at  two  tables  in  the  king’s 
dining  room,  and  the  princesses  and  ladies 
at  the  same  number  in  that  of  the  queen  ; 
and  at  the  latter,  not  a single  guest  of  the 
other  sex  was  present. £ 

When  kings  or  great  princes  and  tlieir 
consorts  did  not  hold  a regulär  court, 

* Joinville,  p.  21,  22. 

I t Froissart,  I.  p.  14. 

t “ Et  disnoient  le  jour  de  nopces  toutes  lcs  Dames  en 
la  salle  ou  la  Royne  disnoit,  et  nul  hoinme  n’y  estoit 
assis.”  Lcs  Honneurs  de  la  Cour,  p.  ig5. 
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they  frequently  ate  together,  and  invited 
to  tlieir  tables  gentlemen  and  Iadies,  who 
could  not  have  expected  such  an  honour 
on  grand  court-days.  In  14  54,  the  consort 
of  Philip  the  Good,  of  Burgundy,  gave  a 
splendid  dinner,  eight  days  after  the  nup- 
tials  of  her  son  the  Count  of  Charolois, 
and  invited  to  it  all  the  Iadies  of  Li  sie. 
These  Iadies  dined,  without  exception,  at 
the  tables  of  the  two  princesses,  because 
the  latter  were  prevented  by  the  absence 
of  the  reigning  duke  from  holding  any 
regulär  court-dayA  In  138/,  several 
French  knights  repaired  to  the  court  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  to  ehallenge  the 
English  knights  to  honourable  combat. 

o o 

After  it  had  ended  without  accident,  the 
duke  invited  the  French  knights  to  his 
table,  and  placed  the  most  illustrious  of 
these  strangers  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 
After  the  repast,  the  duchess  took  Mes- 
sire  Regnaud  le  Roye  by  the  hand,  and 
conducted  him  into  the  audience  chamT 


* “ Huit  jours  apres  les  nopces,  Madame  Isabeau,  la. 
Duchesse,  fit  un  beau  banquet,  oii  toutes  les  Dames  de 
J.ille  furent,  mais  on  s’assit  toutes  ensemble,  comme  par 
coustume  l’on  fait  en  banquet,  saus  que  Mesdames  linssent 
Etat,  comme  ä tel  cas  appertenoit.”  Les  Honneurs  de  la 
Cour,  p.  187*  ' ] 
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ber,  vvliere  she  conversed  with  him,  tili 
the  wine  and  confectionary  were  brought.* 

As  the  ladies  were  thus  invariably  sepa- 
rated  from  the  cavaliers  at  these  court 
banquets,'  the  latter  had,  on  such  occasions, 
no  other  opportunity  of  exercising  courtesy 
toward  the  female  part  of  the  Com- 
pany, than  when  the  kings  and  princes, 
with  the  lords  and  knights  whom  they 
had  entertained,  proceeded  after  the  repast, 
to  the  dining-rooms  of  their  consorts  and 
their  ladies,  or  joined  them  after  they  had 
risen  from  table  in  the  audience-chamber, 
or  great  saloon  for  the  reception  of  Com- 
pany.^ The  escorting  of  ladies  to  and 
from  tournaments,  banquets,  and  balls, 
likewise  afforded  another  opportunity  for 
shewing  courtesy,  but  very  little  for  con- 
versation,  because  the  ladies  went  and  re- 
turned,  either  on  horseback,  or  in  litters 
and  coaches.J 

The  society  and  conversation  were  much 
more  free  and  unreserved  at  the  entertain- 
ments,  which  foliowed  the  tournaments 
held  without  great  ceremony  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  by  cele- 
brated  knights  and  their  friends  and  ac- 

* Froissart,  ITT.  ch.  5Q.  p.  183. 

t Froissart,  IV.  p.  8. 

x Ihid. 
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quaintance,  at  the  request  of  certain  indi- 
vidual ladies,  or  in  honour  of  the  ladies  of 
some  particular  city.  To  tliese  banquets 
the  young  cavaliers  conducted  the  ladies 
by  the  arm,  and  ate  in  their  Company  at 
the  tables  of  those  knights,  who  had  di- 
rected  the  tournament,  or  had  o-ained  the 
highest  pnzes.  Düring  this  attendance,  as 
well  as  at  the  repast,  they  conversed  witli- 
out  restraint  on  love  or  other  sprightly 
subjects,  which  were  never  introduced  at 
the  ceremonious  entertainments  given  by 
the  court.*  Knights  and  esquires,  who 
made  a point  of  observing  the  rules  of  an- 
cient  courtesy,  and  duly  practising  the  art 
of  love,^  were  obliged  to  praise  the  beauty 
and  virtue  of  their  ladies  beyond  all  mea- 
sure ; to  be  so  much  the  more  loud  and 
zealous  in  the  commendation  of  virtue,  the 
oftener  it  had  been  sacrificed  to  them  ; 
and  finally,  to  agree  in  every  point  with 


* “‘Vous  eussiez  veu  les  jeunes  gentilshommes  prendre 
les  dames  par  dessous  les  bras,  et  icelles  mener  parlans 
d’amours  et  autres  joyeulx  devis  jusqu’au  logis  du  dict  bo» 
Chevalier.”  Vie  de  Bayard,  ch.  x.  p.  4g.  In  more  an- 
cient  times,  large  Companies  of  knights  and  ladies  were  di- 
vided  into  couples,  so  that  a knight  and  a lady  were  placed 
together  at  a small  table,  and  both  ate  out  of  one  dish, 
which  was  termed,  manger  a la  meine,  ccucllc.  Grand 
d'Aussi,  III.  2Ö8.  from  the  Roman  de  Perce/orest. 

f See  the  Ihstructions  d' Amour  from  the  ancient  Pro- 
ven?al  poets  in  St.  Palaye , II.  p.  144,  5 and  6. 
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the  ladies  of  their  hearts,  even  in  contra- 
diction  to  the  manifest  truth,  and  the  evi- 
dence  of  their  senses.  1t  was  impossible 
that  men  who  served  their  mistresses  as 
though  fhey  had  been  capricious  or  evil 
deities,  andflattered  thern  that  thev  micht 
the  more  readily  effeet  their  min,  could 
ever  feel  for  thern  the  genuine  sentimeuts 
of  love,  regard,  or  esteem. 

If  the  ceremonious  entertainments  at 
courts  had  not  been  rendered  insipid  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  society  and  conversa- 
tion  of  men,  still  the  punctilious  or  rigid 
etiquette  of  the  more  remote  periods,  must 
have  made  thern  high  ly  disagreeable. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  precision  of  the 
laws  of  ancient  etiquette,  perplexing  dis- 
putes  concerning  rank  arose  at  alrnost 
everv  entertainrnent  given  bv  the  court,  at 
which  several  hundreds  of  lad’.es  were  as- 
sembled,  and  the  manner  of  deciding  thern, 
alvvays  produced  dissatisfaction  in  one  of 
the  parties.  At  the  courts  of  France  and 
Burgundy,  it  was  a general  rule  that  ladies 
sh ou Id  take  the  rank  of  their  huebandk*. 
According  to  this  principle,  at  the  nupti- 
als  ot  Charles  \ II.  of  France,  a Countess 
of  Namur  was  placed  at  the  ladies’  table, 
below  all  the  other  Countesses,  except  one. 
In  the  middle  of  the  entertainrnent,  the 
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king  enteret!  the  queen’s  dining-room,  and 
conducted  the  Countess  of  Namur  to  the 
queen  s table,  that,  dunng  the  remainder 
of  the  repast,  shemight,  in  quality  of  his 
near  relative,  enjoy  the  honour  due  to  her 
illustrious  birth.*  The  greatness  of  this 
honour  may  be  estimated  by  the  follow- 
ing  tact : Isabel,  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
by  birth  a princess  of  Portugal,  went  in 
1445,  to  Paris,  and  resided  forseven  vveeks 
at  the  court  of  France.  Düring  all  this 
time,  she  was  not  once  invited  either  to 
the  king’s,  or  to  the  queen’s  table.  The 
Dauphiness,  however,  paid  her  frequent 
visits,  and  the  two  princesses  were  often 
inseparable  companions  for  two  or  three 
suceessive  days.f- 

The  etiquette  which  elevated  kings  and 
princes  so  rriuch  above  the  rest  of  man- 
kind,  and  rendered  birth  and  rank  the 
only  Standard  of  human  worth,  was  en- 
forced  only  on  the  grand  court-days,  when 
the  monarch  or  the  prince  was  surround- 
ed  with  all  the  insignia  and  pomp  of  his 
exalted  Station.  Excepting  these  occa- 
sions,  sovereigns  displayed  much  greater 

* “ qu’il  falloit  que  le  demeurant  du  xlisnerelle  fust 

assise  commesa  Cousine  germaine,  etla  fit  asseoir  a la  table 
•de  la  Royne.  Les  Honneurs  de  la  Cour,  p.  1 g5. 

t Ibül.  p.  207- 
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condescension,  and  the  nobility  and  citi- 
zens,  mingled  more  frequently  and  famili- 
arly  tlian  in  later  times. 

On  the  deatli  of  Charles  VII.  Philip, 
Duke  of.  Burgundjr,  conducted  the  ci-de- 
vant  Dauphin,  vvho  then  succeeded  to  the 
throne  by  the  the  title  of  Louis  XI.  to  bis 
capital,  and  resided  for  some  time  vvith 
bis  illustrious  guest,  whom  he  had  enter- 
tained  for  several  years  vvith  the  afFection 
of  a brother  and  the  generosity  of  a 
prince.  Düring  bis  visit  to  Paris,  he  gave 
frequent  and  magnificent  entertainments 
and  balls  in  honour  of  the  ladies  ; and  to 
these  festivities,  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Paris  were  al- 
ways  invited.*  Louis  XL  very  oftendined, 

v »'  # 

not  only  with  the  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment,  but  also  at  the  houses  of  other  of- 
ficers  of  the  crown,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis;  and  besides  princesses  and 
ladies,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  of  Paris  were  always 
present  at  these  entertainments.^  Even 

* “ Le  Duc  de  Bourgogne  estmfc  löge  en  sa  mais.on 
d' Artois  auquel  lieu  il  nt  par  plusieurs  fois,  et  comme 
tou.-i  les  Jours,  gründe  assembleede  Danies,  de  Damoiselles, 
et  aussidts  plus  notables  Bourgeoises  de  la  ville,.  et  leur 
donnoit  grans  soupers  et  grans  banquets”  8cc.  Q/iv,jer.  de 
ln  Marche , II.  p.  ofi. 

f Le  Hoi  avec  les  seigneurs  et  aucuns  gentilshommes 
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the  consort  of  Louis  XI.  did  not  hesitate 
to  acoept  an  invitation  to  the  house  of  the 
first  president  of  the  parliament,  who  not 
only  provided  a magnificent  repast,  hut 
likewise  four  richly  ornamented  baths  for 
the  accommodation  of  her  majesty.  The 
queen,  it  is  true,  was  prevented  by  aslight 
Indisposition  from  using  the  latter,  but 
her  prineesses  and  attendants  were  far 
from  despising  them,  and  into  oneof  these 
baths,  a lady  of  honour  to  the  queen  de- 
seended,  in  Company  with  the  wife  of  a 
citizen  of  Paris.* 

The  kings  and  princes  of  ancient  times 

de  sa  maison  soupperent  en  l’hostel  de  Maistre  Guillaume 
de  Corbie  lors  Conseiller  en  sa  Cour  de  Parlament  ...  et 
lay  furent  plusieurs  Damoiselles  et  honnestes  et  Bourgeoi- 
ses dudit  lieu  de  Paris.  Eten  ce  temps  le  Roy  estant  au 
dit  lieu  de  Paris,  fist  de  grandes,  honnestes  et  bonnes 
cheres  en  divers  lieux  et  hostels  de  Paris.  Les  Chroniquts 
de  Louis  XI.  p.  10.  See  also  p.  29,  and  p.  50. 

* La  Reyne,  accompagnee  de  madit  Dame  de  Bour- 
bon, et  Mademoiselle  Bonne  de  Savoye,  soeur  de  la  Reyne» 
et  plusieurs  autres  Dames  de  sa  compaignie  soupperent  en 
l’hostel  de  Maitre  Jean  Dauvet  premier  president  en  par- 
lement,  et  elles  fureut  receües  et  festoyees  moult  noble- 
ment,  et  a grande  largesse,  et  y eut  fails  quatre  moult 
beauxbains,  et  richement  orn&,  croyant  que  la  Reyne  se 
y dust  baigner,  dont  eile  ne  fist  rien,  pource  qu’elle  se  sen- 
tit un  peu  mal  disposee  et  aussi  que  le  temps  estoit  dan- 
gereux  ■,  mais  en  Tun  des  dits  bains  se  y bttignerent  madite 
Dame  de  Bourbon,  Mademoiselle  Bonne  de  Savoye,  et  en 
l’autre,bain  au  joignant  sc  baignerent  Madame  de  Mont- 
glat,  et  Perrette  Chalons,  Bourgeoise  de  Paris,  et  la  firent 
boane  chere.  Lqs  Chroniques  de  Louis  XI.  p.  64»  6ö. 
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were  nearly  in  the  same  Situation  as  the 
noble  families  in  the  small  towns  and 
large  villages  of  Germany,  at  the  present 
day.  Wlien  they  wished,  on  other  oeca- 
sions  besides  court-days,  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures  of  mixed  Company,  and  the  amuse- 
ment  of  dancing,  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  wives  and  dauphters 

o 

of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  their  capi- 
tals  ; because  their  consorts,  and  the  other 
princesses  had  scarcely  any  ladies  about 
their  person s,  except  their  actual  attend- 
ants,  and  the  number  of  these  was  but 
very  small. 

Another  reason  why  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  citizens  were  invited  during 
the  latter  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  to 
the  entertainments  and  balls  given  by  the 
court,  was  the  increasing  power,  opulence, 
and  consequence  of  great  cities.  In  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies,  the  large  cities  of  our  division  of 
the  globe  contained  many  thousands  of 
robust  and  valiant  citizens,  who  were  not 
only  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  but  who 
were  neither  less  expert  in  ajl  the  exer- 
cises  of  chivalry,  nor  less  completely 
equipped  than  the  most  powerful  princes 
and  barons.  The  opulence  of  the  cities, 
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acquired  by  commerce  and  the  useful 
arts ; the  height  and  strength  of  their 
walls  ; the  size  and  beauty  of  their  houses: 
and  the  profusion  and  magnificence  of 
their  furniture,  corresponded  vvith  the 
number  and  the  courage  of  their  warriors. 
Individual  cities  were  povverful  enough  to 
carry  on  long  wars  with  the  greatest 
princes.  In  many  countries,  the  cities 
threatened  to  destroy  the  higher  and  lower 
Orders  of  the  nobility  ; and  where  this  was 
not  the  case,  they  at  least  formed  the  most 
powerfid  of  the  estates.  Princes  and  lords 
solicited  the  privileges  of  citizens,  or  the 
lionour  of  serving  potent  cities  for  pay. 
The  citizens  of  many  towns  obtained  all 
the  prerogatives  pf  the  nobility,  and  the 
nobles  frequently  sought.  to  obtain,  either 
by  their  ovvn  interest,  or  by  the  interpo- 
sition  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes, 
the  hands  of  the  daughters  and  widows 
of  opulent  citizens.  The  cities,  on  the 
other  hand,  enacted  lavvs  against  these 
matches,  and  purchased  or  extorted  from 
the  sovereigns,  Charters,  by  vvhich  the 
latter  solemnlv  renounced  the  right  of  for- 

SJ  % o 

cibly  marrying  the  widows  and  daughters 
of  citizens,  to  the  attendants  and  knights 
of  their  court.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
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Privileges  and  concessions,  theapplications 
of  the  poor  nobility  for  the  daughters  and 
widows  of  rieh  citizens  were  so  urgent, 
that  the  princes  were  continually  suffering 
themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  reassert 
their  claims  to  the  disposal  of  rieh  heir- 
esses  and  opulent  females  in  eities. 

This  species  of  tyranny  was  practised 
even  by  the  Burgundian  princes,  whose 
mildness  and  love  of  justice  liave  been  the 
theme  of  so  much  panegyric.*  In  many 
countries  it  was  not  more  uncommon  for 
nobles  to  marry  the  daughters  of  rieh  citi- 
zens,^ than  for  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
tomatchwith  others  who  were  several  de- 
grees  belosv  thern.J  Such  being  the  con- 

* “ For  at  that  time,  throughout  all  the  dominions  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  no  sooner  did  any  merchänt  or 
artizan,  or  any  citizen  of  a good  city,  or  ofheer  happen 
to  die  and  leave  a rieh  widow,  then  the  duke,  his  sön, 
or  others  of  his  people,  woukl  marry  these  widows  to 
tb.f.ir  archers  and  serva^ts,  &rc. ; and  in  like  manner, 
whena  man  was  rieh  and  had  a marriageable  daughter, 
it  he  did  not  find  her  a hnsband  while  very  young,  he 
was  served  as  I have  mcniioned  above.”  Memoires  de  du 
C/crcq.  eh.  IV.  p.  417,  418.  , 

■ t Thus  a Count  nf  Qeldres  married  the  daughter  o'fa 
ricli  merchänt  of  MechUn.  J,ro:sterrfj  dl-p.  2Ö8-  . ■ 

\ It  was  not  thought  extraordinary,  when  at  the  coni- 
mencement  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  for  example,  the 
widow  of  Louis  XII.  married  the  Duke  of  'Suffolk.'  l'ie 
de  Baijard,  p.  302.  Whcn  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  mar- 
Tied  his  former  concuhine,  Katherine  deRuet,  the  females 
of  the  royal  family  raised  indeed  a great  outcry,  and  agreed 
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sequence  of  cities  and  the  privileges  and 
prerogatives  of  the  citizens,  nothing  was 
rnore  natural  than  that  kings  and  princes 
should  invite  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
their  entertainments  and  balls  ; thatprin- 
cesses,  and  the  fefnaie  nobility  should  ad- 
mit  tliem  to  their  parties  and  diversions  ; 
that  the  attendants^  and  gentleinen  be- 
longing  to  the  courts,  when  unable  to 
meet  with  females  of  noble  birth,  should 
turn  their  eyes  to  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  citizens  of  the  capitals  ; and  that 
for  these  very  reasons,  the  morals  of  the 
sex  in  the  residenee  of  princes  should 
have  been  as  eorrupt,  as  those  of  the  women 
of  Vienna  and  other  great  capitals  are  de- 
scribed  to  have  been  in  the  fifteenth  Cen- 
tury.* 

Respecting  the  balls  atwhich  the  ladies 
appeared  in  their  greatest  glory,  and  had 
most  opportunity  for  conversation  with 
the  knights,  I shall  select  onlv  a few  cu- 
cumstances  which  demonstrate  the  strik- 
ing  difFerence  between  the  ancient  and  the 
present  time.  As  dinner  and  supper  were 
taten  at  a misch  earlier  hour  a lew  hun- 

not.  to  acknowledge,  or  tohaveany  communication  with 
her.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  however,  supported  his 
new  wife,  who,  as  long  as  she  lived,  retained  the  first  place 
after  the  queen. 

* Meiner s Vergleichung  des  Mittelalters,  I.  p.  258, 
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dred  vears  aeo,  tlian  during  the  last  and 
present  Century,  so  the  balls  likewise 
commenced  and  ended  earlier  than  at  the 
present  day.  At  the  time  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Bayard,*  it  was  thought  very  late  to 
dance  tili  one  o’clock ; but  instances  are 
not  wanting  in  more  ancient  times  of  the 
pleasures  of  dancing  having  been  prolong- 
ed  tili  the  return  of  Aurora.^  The  ball- 
rooms  were  illuminated  only  by  larger  or 
smaller  vvax-lights,  held  by  knights  and 
esquires.  When  persons  of  royal  rank  en- 
gaged  in  the  dance,  two  knights  danced 
before  them  witli  burning  torches  to  make 
way  for  them,  and  to  give  them  light. J 
This  method  of  carrying  torches  was 
sometimes  productive  of  fatal  accidents. 
At  a ball  given  by  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
the  monarch,  andfive  other  young  knights 
and  gentlemen  designed  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  savages,  in  linen  shirts,  hav- 
ing long  shaggy  locks  fastened  to  them 
with  pitch.  The  king  ordered  all  the 
torch-bearers  to  retire  from  among  the 
dancers,  and  to  take  their  stations  near 


* Vie  de  Bayard,  p.  49. 

+ Froissart,  IV.  p.  6. 

t We  are  tolcl,  for  instance,  that  when  Frederic,  Kinf 
of  the  Romans,  danced  at  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  “Lou- 
jours  deux  Chevaliers  ä.  tout  chacun  une  torche  dansoyent 
ilevant  lui  «ux  tenans  par  la  main.” 
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the  wall.  Unfort unately  die  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, attended  by  six  torclies,  entered  the 
hall,  ignorant  of  the  order,  and  of  the  dis- 
guise  of  the  king.  As  soon  as  the  six  sa- 
Vages  appeared,  the  duke  advanced  with 
liis  torches  to  light  them.  The  pitched 
dresses  took  fire,  and  all  the  king’s  com- 
panions,  except  one,  who  leaped  into  a 
vessel  full  of  water,  miserably  perished. 
What  saved  the  king,  was  Ins  being 
lield  on  entering  the  hall  by  the  Duchess 
of  Berry,  and  being  covered  during  the 
conflagration  by  the  train  of  the  prin- 
cess’s  gown.*  Masquerades  were  \rery 
rare  ; but  when  they  were  held,  the  great- 
est  irregularities  were  usually  committed, 
the  honour  of  wives  and  virgins  being  at- 
tacked  with  the  greatest  boldness,  and  re- 
signed  with  no  less  facility.-}- 

* Froissart,  IV.  ch.  52.  p.  271. 

f See  the  description  of  one  of  these  masquerades  dur« 
ing  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  i nSt.  Palays,  II-  p.  ÜS. 
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CHAPTEft  II. 

On  the  origin  of  the  present  European 
Courts  ; am!  on  the  first  Appearauce 
and  conStant  Residence  of  Females  at 
the  Courts  of  the  European  Poten- 
tat es. 

Most  of  the  revolutions  which  took  place 
in  the  fifteenth  Century,  vvere  either  com- 
mencecl,  or  at  least  prepared  in  the  pre- 
cedins  a^e.  Tliis  observation  also  holds 
good  with  respect  to  the  aiteration  in  the 
condition  of  the  Fair  sex,  and  of  the 
changes  in  the  States  and  courts,  by  which 
that  aiteration  was  produced.  As  early  as 
the  fifteenth  Century,  the  princes  began 
to  extend  their  authority,  and  to  augment 
their  revenues  in  an  extraordinary  degree; 
and  to  apply  tliis  enlargement  of  power 
antl  income,  in  part,  to  the  purpose  of 
giving  extension  to  their  establishments, 
and  additional  splendour  to  their  courts. 
By  these  means,  the  most  opulent  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  either  sex  were 
attracted  to  the  courts  of  the  sovereigns 
VOL.  II.  ii 
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and  tlieir  continual  residence  at  court  pro- 
düced  most  of  t he  other  c banges,  the  ul- 
timate  efFect  of  which  was  tiie  present 
condition  of  the  female  sex. 

In  the  fifteenth  Century,  no  regions  of 
Europewere  rnore  flourishing,  no  subjects 
inore  happy,  no  princes  more  opulent, 
powerful,  and  respectable,  than  the  do- 
minions,  inhabitants,  and  sovereims  of 
Burgundy.*  Such,  at  least,  was  tlieir  Si- 
tuation tili  the  period  when  Charles  the 


* At  that  time  the  subjects  of  the  house  of  Burgun- 
dy  possessed  great  liches,  on  account  of  the  lcng  peace 
they  had  enjoyed  through  the  goodness  of  the  prince  lin- 
der whom  they  lived.  He  laid  few  taxes  on  bis  subjects; 
and  I verily  believe,  that  his  doininions  deserved  the  ap- 
pellation  of  the  Land  of  Proniise,  beiter  than  those  of 
any  other  sovereign  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  See  Coruiites , 
p.  14  and  15;  and  again,  p.  2QI.  “ I think  I liave 
seen,  and  know'  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  ; nevertheless, 
i know  no  country  of  equal,  nor  yet  of  mach  greater  ex- 
tent,  which  displavs  such  opulence,  either  in  the  exterior 
or  interior  of  the  edinces,  or  that  so  abounds  in  all  kinds 
of  luxuries,  festivities,  and  entertainments,  as  I there 
witnessed  during  tbe  time  of  my  residence  in  the  coun- 
try.” Though  the  Burgundian  doininions  were  so  much 
lfappier  than  any  other  region,  yet  the  same  abuses  pre- 
vailed  there,  even  under Philip  theGood,as  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  in  a smaller  degree.  “ To  teil  the  truth,  jus- 
tice  was  at  that  time  so  badly  administered,  that  murders 
and  robberies  were  committed  w ithout  ntunber ; and  no 
common  man,  whether  artizan  or  tradesman,  or  any 
other  person,  durst  venture  to  go  abroad  in  the  country 
vvithout  a spear,  or  a hatchet,  or  some other  weapon,  for 
fearof  being  altackcd.”  Du  Clcrcq  Mcmoires,  p.  427. 
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Bold,  by  bis  ambition  and  obstinacy,  ori- 
ginating  in  secret  d’erangement,  and  at 
Jength  degeneraling  int'o  downright  fren- 
zv,  involved  bis  hoase,  and  bis  doininions 
in  ruin.  Charles  equallv  aspired  to  the 
character  of  the  niost  magniiicent,  and  the 
most  formidable  prince  of  his  age  ; to  this 
end  he  raised  his  court  to  a pitch  of  splen- 
dour,  wliich  neither  the  Bu rgfqiid .i an , nor 
stiii  iess  any  other  European  court  had  ever 
yet  attained.#  To  the  ducal  chapel  be- 
longed  no  less  than  forty  persons,  all  of 
whom  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  duke’s  confessor,  who  was  a bishop.-j- 
His  grooms  of  the  chamber  were  equally 
numerous,  exclusive  of  the  inferior  attend- 
ants,  whose  duty  it  was,  among  other 
things,  to  keep  off  the  common  people 
with  white  staves,  whenever  the  duke  ap- 
peared  in  public.  Under  the  master  of 
the  horse  were  fifty  equerries  or  esquires, 
and  ty/elve  pages,  who  always  followed  the 

* “ He  was  extrem elv  pompous  in  drcss,  and  rather 
too  much  so  in  every  tbing  eise.  ITc  paid  very  great 
honour  to  ambassüdors,  and  < ther  foreigncrs.  He  gave 
tiieui  a splendid  reception  and  splendid  entertainnients. 
He  was  ambitious  of  uc  piiring  great,  glory,  and  would  faiu 
have  r.semblcd  those  ancient  princes,  wlio  have  beeil  so 
celebrated  aftcr  theirdeath.”  Comincs,  V.  ch.  ().  p.  28.Q. 

\ See  tbe  lux t mit  de  1'Estat  de  la  Maisbu  du  J)uc 
Charles  de  Bouigognc , dit  le  Hardi,  compose  en  1474  par 
Olivicr  de  la  Marche,  II.  p.  341. 
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(Ulke  on  horseback,  and  waited  upon  hfm 
at  table.  Fcur  surgeons  atid  six  physi- 
cians vvatched  -over  the  health  of  the  duke, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  latter,  in  parti- 
cular,  to  exainine  the  quality  of  the  food, 
which  was  sefved  up  to  the  prince.  The 
mifnber  of  chamberlains  is  not  stated 
with  precision  hy  Olivier  de  la  Marche, 
but  he  observes,  that  sixteen  of  them 
never  quitted  the  aphrtments  of  tiie  duke, 
and  sometimes  amused  bis  leisure  hours 
with  sfoging,  and  at  others  with  reading 
hooks  of  histöry  and  chivalry.  Charles 
the  Bold  gave  large  annual  pensions  to  six 
dukes,  twelve  other  princes,  counts.  an.d 
marquisses,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
barons  and  knights,  to  attend  him  when- 
ever  he  required  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  additional  splendour  to  his  court. 
The  annual  pensions  of  the  six  dukes,  and 
the  twelve  other  princes,  counts  and  mar- 
quisses,. alone  exceeded  two  hundred  thou- 
sand  livres,  though  theordinary  expendi- 
ture  of  his  household  amounted  to  no 
inore  than  four  hundred  thousand.* 
Charles  had  moreover  a guard  of  horse, 
composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 

* “ Lad^pense  ordinaire  de  la  Mafson  du  Duc,  mnntnit 
a quatre  eens  mille  livres  paran.”  Oliv,  de  la  Marche,  II« 
p.  343. 
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yourig  noblemen,  and  a foot-guard  of 
arcliers  and  pikemen.  He  had  also  in  bis 
retinue  forty  knights,  each  of  whom  was 
followed  by  a soldier  on  horseback,  com- 
pletely  armed  and  accoutred.*  But  tlie 
characteristic  Ornament  of  Charles’ s court, 
was  a brilliant  train  of  female  attendants, 
whose  salaries  amounted  yearly  to  forty 
thousand  crowns.'J-  Even  thougli  tlie  Ia- 
dies  did  not  accompany  the  duke  and  bis 
court  vvhen  he  travelled,  yet  we  may  easily 
believe  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  when  he 
assures  us  that  no  city  was  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  whole  retinue  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  This  prince  not  only 
augmented  bis  court,  but  increased  the 
number  of  provincial  offices.  A College  of 

finance  superintended  the  public  revenue 
and  expenditure ; and  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  the  army  and  military  afFairs  was 
committed  to  the  management  of  the  war- 
office.  The  domestic  and  foreign  afFairs 
were  entrusted  to  the  privy  council,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  judicial 

* “ Quarante  autres  Chevaliers  etoienf  gdges  a l’anneie, 
chacun  d’eux  avoit  ün  homxne  d’armes.a  sa’suite.”  Ibid. 
p.  344.  ’!  to 

t “ Et  on  peut  dire  autant  de  l’etat  des  Dames,  et  de 
leur  pension,  qui  alloit  u quarante  miUe.ecus.Y,  Ibid. , 
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tribunal.  The  ehancellor  not  only  pre- 
sidecl  in  the  privy  council,  but  lrad  also 
the  chief  direction  of  the  finanees.  The 
duke  in  person  attended  the  privy  council 
twiee  a week,  aeconipanied  by  all  the 
principal  officers  of  his  household.  From 
these  facts  we  might  suppose  that  the  an- 
nual  expenditure  of  Charles  the  Bold 
must  have  exceeded  twomillions,  at  whicli 
sum  it  was  estimated  by  Olivier  de  la 
Marche.* 

. Louis  XI.  of  Fiance,  the  greatest  enemy 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  extorted  much  more 
from  his  subjects  than  his  formidable  op- 
ponent.  He  was  also  more  generous  than 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ; but  he  expended 
his  treasures  not  on  magnificent  palaces 
and  a splendid  court,  but  in  the  mainte- 
nance  of  numerous  armies,  and  the  con- 
struction  of  many  strong  fortresses.^  He 
neglected  his  person  even  to  the  afFectation 
of  slovenliness,  and  contracted  his  own  and 
bis  wife’s  establishment  withiri  much  nar- 

* Olivier  de  la  Marche,  II.  p.  349- 

f “ Bntone  good  quality  in  our  good  master  was,  that 
he  never  locked  up  any  thing  in  his  treasury ; he  took  all 
and  spent  all.  He  constructed  large  works  for  the  fortifi- 
catio.n  and  defence  of  the  cities  and  places  of  his  kingdom  ; 
and  did  more  in  that  way  than  all  nis  predecessors."  Co- 
niines , p.  332,  335. 
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rower  limits  fchan  that  of  Charles  VI.  and 
Charles  VII.* 

It  was  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  consort  of 
Charles  VIII.  and  afterwards  of  Louis 
XII.  the  first  object  of  her  attachment  as 
she  had  been  of  his,  that  new-modelled 
the  French  court,  which  had  heretofore 
been  more  like  a camp  than  the  abode  of 
magnificence,  pleasure,  and  beauty.'j-  After 
lier  elevation  to  the  throne  of  France,  this 
princess  still  retained  the  government  and 
revenues  öf  her  hereditary  dominions,^ 
and  she  was  proud  of  the  honour  of  being 
the  sovereign  Duchess  of  Bretagne,  As 
a queen  and  independent  princess,  she 
fonned  such  an  establishment,  as  not  only 
iio  queen,  but  even  no  king  of  France  had 
ever  yet  had.  In  the  first  place,  the  num- 

• 

* “ The  household  of  Queen  Charlotte,  the  wife  of 
Louis  XI.  was  moch  more  contracted.  She  had  for  in- 
stance  only  two  pannetiers  and  f'our  maitres  d'hotel. 
But,  it  is  well  kiiown  that  Louis  XI.  was  not  fond  of 
Pomp,  and  that  he  did  not  love  his  wife  so  well  as  to  allow 
her  a inagnificent  establishment,  wheh'he  spent  scarcely 
any  thing  himself.”  Grand  d’Aussi,  III.  p.  302. 

t “ Our  kings  did  not  begin  really  to  have  a court,  tili 
queen  Anne  had  drawn  the  ladies  to  it.”  ßrand  d’Aussi , 
111.  p.  237. 

t Bruntome  Dames  illust.  p.  8. 

§ “ Anne,  notwilhstanding  her  devotion,  ulways  re- 
tained oti  the  throne  a certain  haughtiness,  .being  desirous 
of  personating  not  only  the  queen  of  France,  but  also  the 
sovereign  Duchess  of  Bretagne.”  Grund  d'Ausst,  III. 
p.  302. 
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ber  of  the  principal  officers  of  her  court 
was  as  great,  or  even  greater  than  the 
courts  of  any  of  the  French  monarehs 
before  her  time  iiad  contained.*  She  had 
a guard  of  honour  equal  to  that  of  her 
husband,  and  principal  ly  composed  ofyoung 
gen  t'le  tuen  of  Bretagne. She  moreover 
appointed  and  kept  in  her  pav,  a great 
number  of  female  attendants,  and  sup- 
ported  a still  greater  number  of  gentle- 
men’s  daughters,  who  were  sent  to  court 
from  all  the  provinces  of  France,  who 
were  admirably  brought  up  under  her  in- 
spection,  and  through  her  care  and  favour, 
were  better  provided  for  than  they  could 
have  been  at  home.^  Louis  XII.  never 
gave  audience  to  any  foreign  ambassador, 


* “ La  maison  d’Anne,  etoit  composee  d’un  grand 
Maitre  d’  hotel,  d’un  premier  Maitre  d’hotel,  d’onze  Mai- 
tre  d’hötel  ordinaires,  d’un  premier  Pannetier,  de  neuf 
autres  Pannetiers,  d’un  premier  Echanson,  de  sept  autres 
Echansons,  d’un  premier  Ecuyer-Tranchant,  de  cpiatre 
autres  Tranchans,  de  treizeEcuyers,  et  de  treize  OfFiciers- 
de  cuisine,  de  cinq  Officiers  de  panneterie,  de  quatre  de 
fruiterie,  de  quatre  Sommeliers,  et  de  deux  aides  d’Echan- 
sonnerie,  de  quatre  Clercs  d’Office,  enfin  de  trois  Garde- 
Vaisselie.  Pour  son  commun  eile  avoit  cinq  Ecuvers  de 
Cuisine,  dont  un  premier  ; sept  Officiers  de  panneterie, 
sept  d’echansonnerie,  et  quatorze  de  cuisine.”  Grand 
d'Aussi,  as  above. 

-t  ßraniome  Damcs  illnst.  p.  10.  AccoFding  to  the 
Marshai  de  Fleuranges  .(p-  20.)  the  guards  of  Louis  XII  . 
were,  however,  more  nümerous. 

I “ Ce  fut  la  premiere,  qqi  commen§a  a dresser  la  cour 
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or  other  person  of  distinction,  without 
orduring  him  to  be  imrnediately  conducted 
to  tlie  queen,  that  due  honour  might  like- 
wise  be  paid  her.*  Anne  gave  audience 
to  foreign  envoys,  even  when  she  was  con- 
tined  by  sickness  to  her  bed  ;-j~  and  Bran- 
tome  mentions,  with  commendation,  that 
she  could  converse  with  ambassadors  and 
other  illustrious  strangers  like  an  eloquent 
prineess.  No  title  can  be  more  glorious 
than  that  of  father  of  his  people,  which 
the  assembly  of  the  States  conferred  not 
only  unanimously,  but  with  an  afFeeting 
urgency  on  Louis  XII. J The  epithet  of 
mother  of  the  French  nobility  and  of  the 
poor,  most  justly  merited  by  Anne  of  Bre- 
tagne, though  less  glorious,  was  however  a 


des  Dimes,  que  noiis  avons  veiis  depuis  ellejusques  a cette 
heitre  : car  elic  avoit  une  tres  grande  suitte,  et  de  Dames  et 
de  fiiles,  et  n’en  refusa  aucunes  ; tant  s’en  faut  qu’elle 
s’enqueroit  des  gentilshommes  leurs  peres  qui  estoient  a la 
cour,  s’ils  avoient  desftlles,  et  quelles  eiles  estoient : sa  cour 
etoit  une  fort  belle  escole  pour  les  Dames  ; car  eile  les  faisoit 
bien  nourrir,  et  sagement,  et  toutes  a son  modelle,  se  fai- 
soient,et  se  faconnoient  tres  sages  et  vertueuses.”  Bran- 
tomr,  p.g  and  10. 

J * “ Depuis  il  ne  venoit  jamais  en  sa  cour  prince  estran- 
gec.r  ou  ambassadeur  qu’apres  l’avoir  veu  et  ouy,  il  ne  l’en- 
voyast  faire  la  reverence  a la  lleyne,  voulant  qu’on  lui 
portast  le  mesme  respect,  qu’a  luy.”  Brantome , p.  11. 

t Such  was  that  which  she  gave  in  1512,  to  Andrew 
de  Burgo.  Lettres  de  Louis  XIL  ct  du  Curd.  Amboi  st*, 
111.  p.  258. 

X Ibidl  I.  p.  44. 
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liighly  honourable  distinction.*  Under 
Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of  Bretagne,  France 
was  more  happy  tlian  it  had  been  for  ages, 
or  tlian  it  again  was  during  tlie  sixteenth 
Century.  The  intrigues  and  vices  of 
Francis  I,  Henry  II.  and  his  sons,  under- 
mined  for  a whole  Century  that  prosperity 
which  the  kingdom  had  attained  through 
the  wisdom  and  clemency  of  Louis  XIL'f 
Under  Francis  I.  the  nation  was  not  in 
so  prosperous  a condition  as  under  Louis 
XII.  hecause  the  forrner  extended  the 
royal  authority,  and  increased  the  volun- 

* Brantome,  nsabove. 

f No  penegyric  can  more  highly  extol  the  reign  of 
Louis  XII.  than  the  following  iacts,  stated  by  Bishop 
Claude  de  Seysscl  in  his  comparison  of  Louis  XI.  and 
Louis  XII.  in  the  second  voluuie  of  Comines,  p. 

“ We  sec  large  ecliftces,  boih  public  and  private,  built 
in  everypartof  the  kingdom  ; and  tbcy  abound  in  gilding, 
not  only  on  the  cielings  and  walte  that  are  within,  but  on 
the  roofs,  the  turrets  and  images  without.  The  houses  are 
furnished  much  more  sumptuously  than  cver  they  were, 
and  pcople  of  all  ranks  use  silver  plate  much  more  gene- 
rally  than  they  were  used  to  do  ; so  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  enact  a law  to  correct  this  luxury.  For  there 
is  not  any  dass  of  persons  but  what  will  have  cups,  gob- 
lets,  ewers,  and  spoons,  of  silver  at  least ; and  with  res  pect 
to  prelates,  lords,  and  others,  they  are  not  content  with 
liaving  all  kind  of  plate,  both  for  the  table  and  kiteben  of 
silver,  unless  it  bc  gilt,  and  some  even  have  it  of  massy 
gojd.  So  also  in  their  apparel  and  manner  of  living,  they 
display  much  greater  magnificence  than  was  ever  before 
seen,”  He  adds  that  the  price  of  land,  the  amount  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  the  commerce  of  the  country  had  becu 
more  than  doubled. 
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tary  contributions  in  a mucli  greater  de- 
gree  ihan  any  of  bis  predecessors,  and  la- 
vished  the  treasures  and  the  blood  of  bis 
subjeets,  in  long  and  ruinous  wars.  Thovigh 
Francis  rnade  bis  people  mucb  less  happy 
tlian  Louis  XII.  yet  he  augmented  tlie 
standing  army,  the  provincial  offices,  the 
royal  household,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
court.  He  surpassed  all  the  Frencb  kings 
in  the  frequency  and  magnihcence  of  bis 
entertainments,*  as  well  as  in  the  number, 
profusion,  and  elegance  of  bis  tables,  and 
equipage  for  the  chace.'j-  A small  por« 
tion  of  the  mischief  whicli  Francis  I.  occa- 
sioned  by  bis  general  prodigality,  he  com- 
pensated  by  the  extraordinary  encourage- 
rrient  wbicb  he  affbrded  to  tlie  arts  and 
Sciences.  None  of  bis  predecessors  erected 
so  many,  or  such  beautiful  palaces,  none 
furnished  them  vvith  such  taste  and  ex- 


* Branlome  Jfommes  illustres,  I.  p.  267. 

+ Und.  I.  p.  2Ö9.  Quant  ä sa  maison,  jamais  les  ordi- 
naires  ny  sales,  ny  tables  n’en  aj)[>rocherent ; car  il  avoit 
sa  table,  celle  du  grand  inaistre,  du  grand  chambellan,  des 
gentilshommes  de  sa  chambre,  des  gentilshommes  ser- 
vans,  des  valets  de  chambre,  et  tant  d'autres,  et  tres-biea 
servies,  (jue  rien  n'y  manquoit ; et  ce  qui  estoit  tres  rare 
c’est  que  dans  un  village,  dans  des  forests,  en  l’assemblde, 
l’on  y estoit  traite  comme  si  l’on  eut  et^  dans  Paris.”  Re- 
specting  the  profusion  of  his  hunting  establishment,  see 
St.  Palaye,  III.  p.  29g.  Francis  received  the  appella* 
tion  of  Le  Pere  de  la  Venerie. 
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pence,  and  none  so  strongly  excited  among 
the  nobility  of  bis  kingdom,  a spirit  of 
emulation  in  both  these  points,  as  Francis 
tl  e First.*  Much  less  honourable  to  hin  - 
seif  and  useful  to  bis  country  were  tbe 
pensions,  tbe  presents,  tbe  expensive  and 
diversified  amusements,^  the  urgent  ad- 
monitions  to  fathers  and  husbands,  na}', 
even  the  illicit  artsj  by  vvbich  be  endea- 
voured  to  entice  to,  and  assemble  at  bis 

* Brantome  Ilomrncs  illustrrs,  T.  p.  2(>7,  2ß8,  27-1. 
Curloix,  I.  p.  2 ly.  “ Francois  )e  Grand,  n’a  laiss«?  de 
bastir  dix  ou  douze  chasteaux  et  maisons  de  la  plus  su- 
perbe structure,  qu’il  y ait  en  tonte  PEnrope  ; et  si  ad- 
mirables  a cause  de  leur  variete,  que  les  architectes  de 
toutes  nations  lcs  viennent  contempler  pour  y apprendre. 
De  sorte  qu’il  n’  y a roy  ni  monarche  sur  la  terre,  qui  soit 
löge  en  si  grande  mqjeste,  qui  le  roy  de  France.  Ayant 
les  roys  qui  1 ui  ont  succede,  lcs  princes,  prelats,  grands 
seigneurs,  riches  gentilshomlnes,  et  autres  gens  de  moy- 
en  de  ce  royaume,  si  bien  fait  batir,  a son  iraitation,  qne 
la  France  se  peut  vanter  d’estre  la  plus  dccoree  d'excellen- 
tes  et  magnibqnes  maisons,  qne  tout  autre  royaume,  qui 
soit  sous  le  cicl. 

t Brantome,  as  above,  I.  p.  2Ö7  “ II  n’  yavoit  nop- 

ces  grandes  qui  sefissent  en  Cour,  qui  ne  fussent  solemni- 
sees  ou  de  tournois,  ou  de  combats,  ou  de  mascaraes,  ou 
d’habilliinens  fort  riches,  tant  d’hommesque  de  Dantes,  les 
quelles  en  avoient  de  lui  de  grandes  livrees.  J’ay  veu  des 
coffres,  et  garderobes  d’aucunes  dantes  de  ce  temps-la  si 
pleines  de  rohes  que  le  roy  leur  avoit  donnees  en  telles 
magnificences  et  festes,  que  c’etoient  une  tres  gründe  ri- 
chesse.” 

_ ^ J Of  this  description  were  the  arts  bv  w hielt  the 
Countess  de 'Chateaubrian  was  brought  to  court.  (Ja laut, 
des  Bois  de  France , II.  p.  4. 
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court,  the  most  beautiful  females  from  every 
part  of  bis  dominions.  Intelligent  contero- 
poraries  censured  him  for  making  the  court 
the  usual  abode  of  women  of  rank,  and 
thereby  rendering  it  a theatre  and  modei 
of  every  species  of  seduction  and  dissipa- 
tion  for  the  whole  kingdom.*  This 
Charge,  none  but  such  a courtly  vindica- 
tor  and  panegyrist  of  princes  and  prin- 
cesses  as  Brantorne,  could  seek  to  invali- 
date  as  he  does,  in  the  following  mari- 
ner 

“ With  regard  to  the  ladies,  it  must  be 

acknowledged,  that  formerly  they  came 

but  seldom,  and  in  small  number  to  court. 

Queen  Anne,  indeed,  began  to  assemble 

more  ladies  at  her  court  than  the  queens 

her  predecessors ; but  it  was  Francis  I. 

who  endeavoured  to  people  the  court  with 

ladies,  much  more  than  it  had  ever  yet 

been,  because  he  was  convinced  that  they 

are  the  only  Ornament  of  courts,  and  that 

a court  without  ladies,  is  like  a garden 

without  flowers,  and  rather  resembles 

the  court  of  an  eastern  satrap,  or  despot, 

► 

* Ua  grand  prince  le  blasma  pour  avoir  introdait 
en  la  cour  les  grandes  assembl^es,  abords  et  residence  or- 
dinaire  des  dames.”  Brantomc  Ilommcs  illusires , I.  n. 
877,  278. 

t Ibid. 
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than  that  of  a Christian  monarch.  Ilad 
the  king  collected  a multitude  of  levvd  vvo- 
men,  such  as  Heliogabalus  assembled  in 
bis  imperial  palace,  he  would  have  af~ 
forded  just  cause  for  censure.  The  ladies 
of  his  court,  on  the  contrary,  were  all 
wives  and  daughters  belonging  to  reputable 
houses,  who  appeared  at  the  court  of  their 
king  like  the  goddesses  of  oldupon  Olym- 
pus. If  some  of  them  bestowed  the  last 
iavours  on  their  lovers,  hovv  could  the 
king  help  that?  He  left  each  todefend  her 
own  fortress,  and  if  one  or  another  suf- 
fered  her’s  to  be  surprized,  it  was  not  his 
fault-  I would  ask  whether  it  was  more 
praise-worthy  in  the  king  to  collect  so 
bnlliant  an  assemblage  of  ladies  about  his 
court,  or  to  have  trodderi  in  the  steps  of 
his  more  ancient  predecessors,  and  to  have 
SufTered  a multitude  of  courtezans  to  fol- 
lowr  his  train,  under  the  superintendance 
of  an  officer  called  the  Roy  de  Ribaux , 
who  assigned  them  their  places  of  abode, 
and  protected  them  from  violence.  In  my 
opinion,  this  public  defiance  of  decency 
must  be  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
secret  and  discreet  love  of  our  ladies,  who 
were  sound  and  clean,  and  who  never  ren- 
dered  the  king’s  attendants  unfit  for  his 
service,  as  is  but  too  frequently  the  case 
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with  brothels.*  But,  says  the  prince,  above 
alluded  to,  if  the  morals  of  the  ladies 
belonginsr  to  the  court  alone  had  been 
corrupted,  it  would  not  have  signified  so 
much : but  the  other  females  took  a pat- 
tem from  them,  not  only  in  their  apparel, 
their  fashions,  their  dancing,  and  other 
accomplishments,  but  also  in  the  disso- 
luteness  of  their  lives  : — as  if,”  conti nues 
Brautome,  “ there  had  before  been  no 
levvd  women  in  the  higher,  middling,  and 
lower  classes,either  in  private  houses  or  at 
court.'}-  I never,  indeed,  myself  saw  the 
court  of  the  great  king,  but  still  I am  of 
opinion,  that  a better  custom  could  not 

* “II  me  semble  que  tel  putanisme  deborde  et  public, 
et  tout  plein  de  veröle,  ne  pouvoit  estre  si  bien,  qu'un  se- 
cret,  discretet  cache  lieu  de  nos  dames,  qui  estoient  tres 
nettes  et  saines,  au  moins  aucunes,  et  qui  ne  gastoient  ni 
rendöient  les  gentilshommes  impuissans  comine  ceiles  de 
bordeis,  dont  puis  apres  le  roy  n’en  etoit  d’eux  mieux  ser- 

f “ Mais  disoit  ce  prince,  s’il  n’y  enst  eu,  que  ces  da- 
mes de  cour,  qui  se  fussent  debauchees,  c’eustete  tout  un, 
mais  elles  donnoient  tel  exemple  aux  antres  de  la 
France ; que  se  f’ayonnans  sur  leurs  habits,  leurs  graces, 
leurs  fayons,  leurs  dances,  et  leurs  vies,  elles  se  vouloient 
aussi  fafonner  ä aimer  et  päillarder,  vouiafts  dire  par  la,  a 
la  cour  on  s’habille  ainsi,  on  danse  aiusi,  on  y paillarde 
ainsi,  nous  en  pouvons  faire  ainsi,  coinme  si  auparavant 
le  regne  du  roy  Frangois  il  n’y  eust  eu  des  putains  par  toute 
la  France,  aussi  bien  des  grandes,  moyennes,  petites,  que 
comtnunes,  et  aussi  bien  en  leur  pa'is  et  maisons  qu’ail- 
leurs.”  Brantome  llommes  illusires,  I.  p.  281. 
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possibly  be  introdüced,  tban  llie  eonstant 
residence  of  ladies  at  court.  I have  often 
aecompanied  our  kings  when  tbey  took 
short  journies  without  ladies.  But  when 
we  had  been  parted  but  a week  from  the 
dear  creatures  and  their  charming  eyes, 
this  short  period  of  Separation  appeared 
as  long  as  a year.  We  wished  most  ar- 
dently  to  return  to  the  court,  not  regard- 
ing  as  the  court,  the  place  where  the  king 
was,  but  that  where  the  queen  and  the 
ladies  resided.*  It  is  not  sufficiei;it  to 
have  about  you  many  princes  and  great 
generals,  courtiers  and  counsellors,  and  to 
hear  them  converse  on  the  subject  of  war, 
or  public  affairs,  or  the  chase,  or  to  play 
at  different  kinds  of  games  with  them. 
All  recreations  and  amusements  soon  tire, 
but  of  the  society  of  fair  ladies  one  can 
never  be  weary.  If  a gentleman  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  wars,  or  to  undertake 
a distant  journey,  wliat  could  be  more 
agreeable,  than  to  take  with  him  a pledge 
of  love  from  his  mistress  into  the  service 
of  his  prince,  to  venture  his  life  in  ho- 
nour  of  his  fair  one,  and  on  his  return  to  be 


* N’appellans  la  cour  bien  souvent  Ja,  ou  estoient  Je 
Boy,  mais  oü  estoit  la  Reyne,  et  les  Dames. 
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received  with  more  ardent  and  more  lov- 
ing  embraces?  Our  great  king  was  ac- 
cnstomed  to  sav,  that  tlie  love  of  the  ladies 
inspired  bis  nobles  with  no  less  valour 
tlian  tiie  fetrength  of  tbeir  swords.  In  a 
word,  a court  without  ladies,  is  a court 
and  no  court.”  * 

Notwithstanding  the  dissolute  manners 
of  the  ladies  wbo  lived  at  tbe  court  of 
Francis  I.  tbe  queen’s  rnaids^  were  kept 
within  very  circuinscribed  limits.  They 
lived  and  slept  under  the  superintendence 
of  elderly  ladies  or  governesses,  in  sepa- 
rate apartments  whicb  no  gentleman 
durst  enter.  They  could  neitber  marry, 
nor  even  converse  with  gentlemen  wbo 
courted  tbeir  bands,  without  tbe  per- 
mission  of  tbe  queen  ; and  Ibis  depend- 
ence  gave  occasion  to  much  unmerited 
perseculion.'j-  On  fast-days  the  queen’s 
maids  never  made  tbeir  appearance  at  all, 
probably  for  this  reason  tbat,  according  to 
tbe  etiquette  of  the  courts  of  France  and 
Burgundy,  no  assemblies  could  be  held 
eitber  in  the  apartments  of  tbe  king  or 

* Pour  fin  une  Cour  sans  Dames,  est  une  cour  sans 
cour,  pour  dire  le  vray. 

f “ Lcs  filles  de  la  Keine.” 

X Nouvclles  de  la  Ii<  ine  de  Navar,  e,  II.  p.  7. 
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duke,  or  in  those  of  the  queen  or  da- 
chess.* * * § 

Nearly  in  the  same  degree  as  Francis  I. 
surpassed  Louis  XII.  and  Arme  of  Bretagne 
in  the  splendour  of  his  court,  was  he  hirn- 
seif surpassed  by  Henry  II.  and  hisconsort 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  both  piqued 
themselves  on  treading  in  the  steps  of 
their  illustrious  predecessor.  The  prin- 
cipal  promoter  of  the  increasing  splendour 
and  licentiousness  of  the  court,  was  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis,  first  in  quality  of  reign- 
ing  queen,  and  afterwards  in  that  of 
queen-mother,  during  the  reigns  of  her 
three  sons,  Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.~{~  The  expensive  tables + and 
hunting-establishment,§  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  palaces  were  continued 


* tr  On  ne  mangeoit  point  de  chair,  ains-  on  mangeoit 
du"poisson,  et  ä celle  cause  n’y  eut  nulle  assemblee.  0/1- 
vier  de  la  Marche,  II.  p.  178. 

f “ CetteReyne  faitede  la  main  de  ce  grand  roy  Francois 
qui  avort  introduit  cette  belle  bombance  n’a  voulu  rien 
oublier,  ny  laisser  de  ce  qu’elle  avoit  appris  mais.  Ta  voulu 
tousjours  imiter,  voire  surpasser  et  luy  ay  veu  dire  trois  ou 
quatre  fois  en  ma  vie  sur  ce  sujet.”  Brantome  JDames 
illustres,  p.  107- 

t “ Le  feu  roy  son  fils  et  successeur  les  entretint  de  mes- 
mesque  luy.”  Brantome  Hommes  illust.  I.  p.  272. 

§ St  Palaye,  p.  III.  299.  and  Brantome  Hommes  illust. 
II.  p.  45. 
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linder  Henry  II.  as  tliey  had  been  under 
Francis  I.* * * §  The  entertainments  and  di- 
versions  of  the  court  vvere  more  frequent 
and  more  diversified  the  concourse  of 
ladies  wäs  much  greater,  and  the  inter- 
course  vvith  the  female  attendants  much 
more  free  than  during  the  reign  of  the 
last-mentioned  monarch.  Catharine  de 
Medicis  had  continually  about  her  person 
a Company  of  at  least  three  hundred  fe- 
males  of  noble  extraction  ; a number, 
whichj  as  Brantome  himself  observes,  was 
seldom  exceeded  on  the  grand  court-days 
held  by  more  ancient  sovereigns  twice  or 
thrice  a year,  after  which  they  again  re- 
turned  to  their  mansions  or  their  cities.J 
This  Company  of  ladies  attended  the 
queen^  not  only  from  one  palace  to  ano- 
ther,  but  even  in  long  journies  and  in 
war.§  Whether  the  queen  was  at  Paris, 


* Brantome  Hommes  Must.  II.  83. 

+ Barnes  Must.  p.  45,  48,  82,  83,  87. 

} “ Mais  qaoy  ces  helles  et  grandes  assembldes  et  com- 
paignies  ne  se  faisoient,  ny  ne  se  jouoient  que  trois  ou 
quatre  fois  l’an,  et  puis  au  partir  de  la  feste  se  departoient 
et  se  retiroient  en  leurs  terres  etmaisonsjusqu’aa  une  autre- 
fois.”  Dames  Must,  de  Brantome,  p.  gO.  A list  of  the 
ladies  at  the  court  of  Catharine  de  Medicis  is  given  as 
above,  p.  g2.  100 — 104. 

§ Ibid.  “ Mais  la  cour  de  notre  Roi  Henry,  II.  et  de 
notre  Reyne  estoit  ordinaire  tant  en  guerre  qu’en  paix, 
fut  ou  pour  resider,  ou  pour  demeurer  en  un  lieu  pour 
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or  in  the  contiguous  palaces,  or  travelling, 
or  in  camp,  her  own  apartments,  as  weil 
as  those  of  her  ladies  and  maids  of  honour, 
were  continually  open,  and  to  botli  the 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  court  had  un- 
restrained  access.*  The  French  courtiers 
were  certainly  in  the  right,  when  they 
asserted  that  no  other  court  couid  shevv 
so  many  beautiful  and  amiable  fernales, 
as  that  of  Henry  II.  and  hisconsortT; 
when  they  styled  the  court  of  Queen  Ca- 
tharine  a real  Paradise,  in  wiiich  the 
ladies  on  grand  festivals  had  the  appear- 
anee  of  supernatural  beingsj  ; when  they 
lamented,  after  the  death  of  the  queen. 


quelques  mois,  fut,  qu’elle  se  remuast  en  autre  maison  de 
plaisance,  et  chateaux  de  nos  rois,  qui  n'en  ont  point  de 
faute,  et  en  ont  plus  que  roy  du  monde.  Cette  belle  et 
grande  compaignie  tousjours  ou  moins  la  plus  grande  part, 
marchoit  et  alloit  avec  la  reyne;  si  d’ordinaire  pour  le 
moins  sa  cour  estoit  pleine  plus  de  trois  eens  dames  et  da- 
moiselles.” 

* “Sa  chambre  n’estoit  nullement  ferm^e  aux  honnps- 
tes  dames,  et  honnestes  gens,  voire  ä tous  et  a toutes,  ne 
la  vouloit  res.'-errer  a la  mode  d’Espagne,  ny  d’  Italie  sen 
pays — disant  que  tout  ainsi  que  le  Roy  Franpois  son  beau- 
pere  qu’elle  honorbit  fort,  la  luy  avoit  dressee  et  fait  libre, 
qu’elle  la  vouloit  ainsi  entretenir  a la  vraye  Franpoise.” 
Brantome  Dames  illust.  p.  88.  “ Le  comte  de  Sault 

alloit  souvent  en  la  chambre  des  Alles  de  la  reyne.’J  Ca>- 
loix,  III.  p.  351. 

f Brantonie  Dames  Galantes,  T.  p.  312. 

X Ibid,  Dames  lllustres , p.  88,  8g. 
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that  the  French  court  was  no  longer  a 
court,  and  that  France  would  never  again 
have  such  a queen-mother.* * * § 

Henry  II.  and  his  consort  corifirmed 
and  augmented  the  glory  which  Louis 
XII.  and  Francis  I.  had  acquired,  that  the 
French  monarchs  were  the  most  pöwerful 
Sovereigns  in  Christendom,  and  the  French 
court  the  most  mägriificent  of  any  in  Eu- 
rope;  and  from  this  period  the  French 
nation  was  more  jealous  and  more  proud 
of  the  grandeur  of  their  kings,  and  the 
splendour  of  their  courts,  than  of  any 
other  pre-eminence.^~  The  French  arn- 
bassadors  and  generals  that  were  sent  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  either 
to  Germ  any,  to  England, § or  to  Italy, 

* R'id.  p.  89.  “ Bref  sa  cour  a este  teile  que  quand  eile 
a este  morte  on  a dit  par  vive  voix  de  tous,  que  la  cour 
n’estoit  plus  la  cour,  et  que  jamais  plus  il  n’y  auroit  en 
France  une  reyne  mere.” 

f “ Par  toutes  lesquelles  despences  — comprenant  la 
va'.euret  la  richessede  p esents, — on  peult  bien  juger,  que 
la  grandeur  d’ung  roy  de  France  surpasse  et  excelle  tous 
aultres  roys,  et  n’y  en  a aulcun,  en  tout  c’estunivers  qui  luy 
6oit  comparable.”  Carloix  II.  p.  22Q.  The  same  vvriter 
adds,  that  on  account  of  the  magniftcent.  entertainment 
and  the  rieh  presents,  the  most  illustrious  German  princes 
and  nobles  even  foug'nt  for  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
ambassadors  to  the  court  of  France.  “ Les  plus  grands, 
scigneurs  de  leur  pays  briguent  a vive  force  ceste  Charge  et 
se  battent  a la  perche  pour  y etre  preferez,” 

X Carloix  III.  p.  309.322. 

§ Ibid.  I.  p.  302.  11.  p.  117,  118. 
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every  where  found  a certain  degree  of 
penury,  and  in  particular  badly  für- 
nished  tables,  among  persons  of  equal  and 
even  of  superior  rank.  Foreigners,  on  the 
contrary,  were  astonished  at  the  pomp  of 
the  French,  and  still  more  at  the  abnnd- 
ance,  the  elegance,  and  the  richness  of  their 
table  and  their  plate.*  All  the  European 
princes  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
that  nation  in  the  art  of  cookery,  and  in 
the  arrangementand  decorationof  the  table, 
by  sending  to  France  for  cooks  and  other 
servants  belonging  to  the  kitchen.^  The 
princes  of  Germany,  and  other  foreign 
countries,  were  struck  with  inexpressible 
astonishment,  when  they  visited  the  court 
of  France  and  beneid  the  sumptuous 
tables,  the  hunting-parties  and  entertain- 

* Ibid.  I.  p.  430.  “Aussi  a la  verit£  la  despense  du  Fran- 
cois est  de  tout  tems  bien  aultre,  que  celie  non  seuleinent 
de  1’  Italien,  mais  de  toute  austre  nation.” 

f “ Quant  aux  cheres  magnifiques,  personne  ne  peut 
ignorer,  puisque  c'estoit  en  ia  maison  d’un  roy  de  France,' 
qu’elles  ne  fussent  incomparables  et  nonpareilles  ■,  car  les 
aultres  roys  de  la  chresiiente,  voire  de  l’univers,  n’ap- 
prochent  nulletnent  de  nos  excellentes  delicatesses;  ny 
singulieres  fayons  de  triomplieren  festins,  ny  leurs  officiers, 
de  si  friandement,  et  proprement  accoustrer  les  viandes,  ny 
les  desguiser,  com  me  les  nostres ; n’en  voulant  aultre  te- 
moignage,  que.  tous  les  princes  estrangiers  envoyent  cher- 
cher  de  cuisiniers  et  pasticiers  en  France,  et  aultres  servi- 
teurs  pour  l’usaige  de  bouche,  et  tout  service  de  table/* 
CarloLv  II.  p.  112. 
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ments  of  the  Frencli  kings.*  In  a nu- 
merous  embassy  of  German  princes,  lords, 
and  deputies,  sent  bythe  imperial  cities  in 
1551,  to  Paris,  a Count  of  Nassau  was  the 
only  individual  timt  understood  Frencli. 

In  a few  years,  however,  the  splendour  of 
the  court  procured  the  Frencli  language 
as  many  admirers  as  it  had  before  gained 
the  Frencli  cookery.  Düring  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second’s  sons  tliere  was  not  a 
family  of  distinction  or  respectability  in 
Gennany,  England,  and  theother  civilized 
countries  of  our  di vision  of  the  globe,  but 
what  kept  a teacher  of  the  Frencli  lan- 
guage.J Francis  I.  Henry  II.  and  his 
sons  had  in  constant  pay  many  thousands 
of  German  troops,  both  infantry  and  ca- 
valry,  who  were  commanded  by  German 
princes  and  nobles.  All  these,  on  tlieir 
return  to  tlieir  native  country,  carried  back 
with  them  not  only  Frencli  money,  but 
likewise  Frencli  manners  and  the  Frencli 


* Respecting  the  splendid  hunting  parties  of  Henry  II. 
to  which  the  German  princes  were  utter  st  Tangers,  see 
Carlou  II.  p.  227  ; and  fbr  a description  ogthe  tables  and 
balls,  II.  p.  223,  225.  “ Puis  furent  amenez  en  la  grande 
»alle  qu’ils  trouverent  si  richement  paree,  et  le  couvert  de 
quatre  longues  tables,  si  bien  ordonnd,  qu’ils  en  tomberent 
en  une  inexprimable  admiration.” 
f Carloix,  II.  p.  l6l. 

J ( Euvres  dt'  Pusquicr , II.  p.  5 and  6. 
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language.  Hence  it  was  perfectly  natural 
tliat  from  the  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth  Cen- 
tury the  court  and  the  grandees  of  France 
should  gradually  become  the  models,  after 
which  the  German  courts  and  German 
nobility  formed  themselves. 

Before  I quit  the  court  of  Henry  II. 
and  his  consort,  I must  not  forget  to  no- 
tice two  singularities  in  etiquette.  From 
the  time  of  Louis  XI.  and  especially  of 
Francis  I.  the  royal  authority  had  been 
extended  to  such  degree,  that  it  scarcely 
appeared  to  be  susceptible  of  farther  ac- 
cession  or  greater  abuse.  In  the  same 
proportion  and  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
the  power  of  the  sovereign  increased,  the 
exterior  reverence  paid  to  the  rnonarch 
diminished.  Toward  the  conclusion  of 
the  fifteenth  Century,  powerful,  independ- 
ent princes,  and  even  princesses,  knelt 
before  the  French  kings,  and  the  heirs 
apparent  to  the  throne.  So  soon  as  the 
year  1547',  the  practice  of  kneeling  before 
the  kings,  had  fallen  into  such  disuse  in 
France,  that  this  homage  was  not  paid  to 
the  sovereign  even  by  the  pages  who 
waited  on  him  at  table  ; and  M.  de  Viel- 
leville and  his  companions,  were  filled 
with  the  utmost  astonishment  at  the  ty- 
ranny  of  the  English  kings,  and  the  sla- 
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veiy  of  their  nobles,  when  they  observed 
tliat  the  highest  oibcers  of  the  crown 
waited  on  young  Edward  at  table  011  their 
knees.*  The  celebrated  d’Aubigne,  and 
other  deputies  of  the  Hugonots,  vvho  were 
to  be  presented  to  C)ueen  Mary  de  Medi- 
cis,  refused  to  honour  her  by  bending  the 
knee,  because  the  deputation  was  entirely 
composed  of  gentlernen  and  ecclesiastics, 
who  owed  her  majesty  a profound  incli- 
nation  of  the  body,  but  not  the  homage 
of  genuflection.^  Not  much  less  incon- 
sistent  than  the  augmentation  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  the  decrease  of  exterior  re- 
verence,  was  the  unrestrained  association 
of  both  sexes  at  «ourt,  and  their  Separa- 
tion when  at  table.  Henry  II.  and  the 
gentlemen  of  his  court,  always  clined  at 
distinct  tables  from  those  of  the  queen  and 


* **  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  garter  waited  at  ta« 
hie,  and  on  approaching  it,  they  feil  upon  their  knees. 
We  thought  it  extremely  stränge  to  see  aged  knights, 
men  of  approved  valour,  and  great  captains,  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  in  England,  thus  performing  a Service 
which  is  rendered  to  our  kings  by  the  pages,  who  are  only 
bare-headed  when  they  attend  upon  them.  ' But  they  ne- 
ver  kneel,  and  only  bow  on  entering  and  leaviitg  the 
apartment  in  which  the  repast  is  held.”  Carloix , I.  p. 

234.  See  also  Memoi>.  parlic.  p.  115. 

f “ qui  ne  devoient  a leurs  majestez,  que  la.  re- 

vercnce  et  non  la  genuflexion.”  3 Um.  d’Aubigne,  p. 
Ki7- 
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her  ladies.*  The  same  etiquette  was  like- 
wise  observed  wlren  the  wliole  court  paid 
a visit  to  the  Marshai  de  Vielleville  at  l)u- 
restal.  M.  de  Vielleville  entertained  the 
king,  the  princes,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  court,  while  his  wife  treated  the 
queen,  the  princesses,  their  ladies,  and  at- 
tendants. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Catha- 
rine  de  Medicis  continued  to  keep  up  the 
same  establishment  as  during  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  The  courts  of  her  two  younger 
sons  and  their  consorts  were  widely  dif- 
ferent. Francis  II.  retained  the  same  ta- 
bles as  had  been  established  by  his  father 
and  grandfather.  On  the  contrary, 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  were  often 
compelled  by  civil  commotions,  and  the 
latter,  in  particular,  by  the  excessive  pro- 
digaiity  of  his  favourites,  to  contract  the 
expences  of  his  table  to  such  a degree,  that 
the  attendants  on  the  court  were  in  gene- 
ral obliged  to  fast.-j-  It  was  to  this  cir- 

* Ce  qui  rendoit  la  chere  tres  admirable,  estoit,  que 
si  le  maistre  traictoit  les  hommes,  Madame  de  Vielleville 
s’ estoit  chargee  de  faire  le  semblable  aux  femmes;  et  tenoit 
maison  aux  princesses,  dames  d’honneur,  d’atour,  gou- 
vernantes,  et  filles  de  la  Royne.”  Carloiv,  II.  p.  l(J7, 
IOS. 

f “ Les  autres  deux  roys  Charles,  et  Henry  troisieme  * 
entretinrent  tres  mal  leurs  tables ; le  plus  souvent  le  mar- 
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cumstance  that  the  King  of  Spain  al~ 
luded,  on  receiving  Information  that 
Henry  III.  had  threatened  to  declare  war 
against  him.  “ I am  not  afraid,”  re- 
plied  the  haughty  Spaniard,  “ of  be- 
ing  invaded  by  a king  who  seldom 
bas  any  thing  to  eat.”*  The  example 
of  the  queen-motber  was  not  followed  by 
Elizabeth  of  Austria  and  Louisa  of  Lor- 
raine, the  consorts  of  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.  who  were  accustomed  to  keep 
their  apartments,  and  those  of  their  ladies, 
shut.'j-  No  king  surpassed  Henry  III.  in 
the  creation,  and  sale  of  places  at  court 
and  civil  offices.  If  by  tlns  conduct  he 
increased  for  a time  the  concourse  to  bis 
court,  it  was,  however,  but  of  short  du- 
ration,  because  he  was  soon  obliged  by  the 
general  our.ciy  of  the  pecple,  er  by  neces- 
sity,  to  suppress  most  of  the  places  which 

mite  se  renversnit.”  Bruntome .Hommes  illust.  I.  p.  27 2, 
3.  Excepting  these  necessitous  intervals,  Henry  III.  car- 
ried  the  refinements  and  ceremonious  etiquette  of  the  ta- 
ble  to  a much  higher  pitch  than  his  father  and  grand- 
father.  Journal  de  Henry  II 1.  Vol.  IV.  p.  132.  133. 

* “ II  respondit,  qu’l  ne  le  craignoit  pus,  car  la  plus- 
part  du  tems  no  t>  nia  da  comcr." 

t “ Elle  (Catharine  de  Medicis)  ne  la  vouloit  reserrer 
a la  mode  d’Espagne  ny  d'Italie  son  pays,  ny  mesme  com- 
me  nos  autres  reynes  Elizabeth  d’Austriche  et  Louise  de 
Lorraine  ont  fu.it.”  j Urantome  Dumes  illust.  p.  88. 
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he  had  created.* * * §  The  unbounded  licen- 
tiousness  which  Francis  I.  and  Catharine 
de  Medicis  had  so  greatly  contributed  to 
promote,  began  to  be  restrained  by  tbe 
more  formal  etiquette  which  Henry  III. 
introduced,  and  by  which  he  sought  to 
heighten  the  majesty  of  the  crown. 'p  At 
audiences,  and  on  other  extraordinary  oc- 
easions,  he  remained,  after  the  example 
of  the  Spanish  and  Oriental  monarchs, 
motionless  as  a statoe,  an  attitude  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  was  not  much 
ealculated  to  command  respect,  and  which 
lost  all  its  effect  through  the  effeniinate 
dress^  and  frivolous  occupations  of  the 
king.§ 

* “Nothing  is  more  grievous  to  this  kinrrdpm  th^~  Ac 

rntütitnde  bf  oiliees  witfi  which  tlie  hing  had  burderred 
it,  in  order  to  raise  money.  He  had  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cliamberlains,  but  all  of  them  are  new  dismissed, 
except  sixteen.  Itisthought  that  the  same  course  will 
be  adopted  with  respect  to  them,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
people,  whose  shoulders  were  obliged  to  bear  the  whole  of 
this  bürden.”  Busbequii  Opera,  p.  535 

\ CEuvrcs  de  Pasquier,  II.  p.  414. 

J Etoile  Journal  de  Henry  111.  Vol.  I.p.  183.  204. 

§ Ihid.  p.  179-  See  also  Memoires  de  Sully,  I.  p.  103. 
“ I sliall  never  torget  the  stränge  attitude  and  dress  in 
which  I found  thisprince  in  his  cabinet.  He  had  hissvvord 
by  his  side,  a cloakover  his  shoulders,  a collegian  s cap  on 
his  head,  a basket  full  of  puppies  suspended  by  a broad 
ribbon  from  bis  neck;  and  he  ranained  like  a Statue;  ffiov- 
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Henry  IV.  broke  all  the  shackles  of 
etiquette  with  which  his  predecessors  had 
sought  to  bind  even  kings  themselves,  or 
to  place  a wide  gulph  between  the  mo- 
narch  and  his  attendants.  Ilappy  would 
it  liave  been  had  he  transgressed  no  other 
laws  than  those  of  etiquette ! Henry  ate 
and  drankj  jested  and  played  with  his  con- 
fidants  as  one  comrade  with  another.* 
He  often  surprized  his  friends  by  a visit 
shortlv  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  not 
only  partook  of  the  repast,  but  spent  one 
or  more  nights  in  their  houses.-f-  At  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  he  was  often 
reduced  to  such  streights  that  he  v/as 
obliged  to  make  himself  an  uninvited 
guest  at  the  tables  of  otliers,  that  he  might 
not  sufler  hunger.  After  he  had  van- 
quished  his  enemies,  and  Sully  had  ar- 
ranged  his  finances,  he  restored  the  table, 
the  hunting  establishment,  and  all  the 
other  amusernents  of  the  court,  with  the 


ing  neither  his  head,  his  feet,  nor  his  hands  while  he 
spoke  to  us.” 

* Of  this  confidenlal  intercourse  of  Henry  IYr.  with 
his  officers  and  courtiers,  we  no  where  find  more  numer- 
ous  and  more  striking  instances  than  in  the  Mt'moires 
d'Aubigni. 

t The  place  to  which  he  paid  the  most  frequent  visits 
of  this  kind,  was  the  house  of  I.amet,  with  whom  he 
generally  played.  Sully,  II.  p.  330. 
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same  clegree  of  splendour,  by  which  they 
hacl  beeil  distinguished  du  ring  tbe  reigns 
of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.*  This  ex- 
pence  Henry  IV.  incurred  in  honour,  not 
of  his  wife,  but  ofhis  mistresses,  for  whose 
sakes  he  violated  all  the  laws  of  vivtue  and 
the  church,  of  prudence  and  decorum,  in  a 
more  flagrant  manner  than  any  other  king 
öf  France  ever  did.  Because  the  king  in- 
dulged  himself  without  the  least  restraint 
in  love,  the  gentiemen  and  ladies  of  his 
court  thought  themselves  entitled  to  the 
same  liberty ; and  hence  arose  a corrup- 
tion  of  manners  which  will  be  an  everlast- 
ing  disgrace  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
If  this  licenfiousness  now  and  then  met 
with  a check,  or  its  ebullitions  sometimes 
experienced  punishment,  the  king  was  not 
the  occasion  either  of  the  one  er  the  other. 
In  l604,  the  Baron  de  Termes  was  found 
in  the  chamber  of  one  of  the  queen’s  maids 
of  honour,  in  bed  with  her,  and  on  a 
closer  examination,  the  lady  proved  to  be 
pregnant.  This  discovery  so  highly  of- 
fended  the  queen  Mary  de  Medicis,  that 
she  begged  the  king  to  order  the  seducer 
to  be  beheaded  ; but  by  a speedy  flight  he 

* This  restoration  of  the  royal  establishment  was  ap- 
provecl  even  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Testain.  polit.  I.  p. 
256. 
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escaped  all  farther  punishment.  The  lady 
was  expelled  from  court  in  the  most  igno- 
miniousinanner,  and  the  queen  vvould  have 
treated  her  with  still  greater  severity,  had 
not  Henry  interposed  his  authority.#'  In 
1608,  the  king  invited  a Company  of  actors 
from  Italy,  who  principally  played  in  the 
arsenal  at  Paris,  ßy  the  command  of 
the  Duc  de  Sully,  besides  a spacious  pit, 
several  rows  of  boxes  vvere  erected  one 
above  anotlier  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  spectators.  Two  of  these  rows  were 
appropriated  to  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
The  rigid  Sully  would  not  permit  any 
gentleman  to  enter  the  boxes  set  apart  for 
the  ladies ; and  011  account  of  this  re- 

* “ La  reine  s’en  sentoitsi  fort  ofiensee,  qu’elle  pria  Ie 
loy  de  lui  faire  trancher  la  tete.  La  Sagonne  f it  igno- 
minieusemcnt  chassee,  et  maltraitee  de  la'  reine,  et  i’eut 
etd  pis,  si  le  roy  ne  sefut  mis  entre  deux,  et  interpose  en 
ce  fuit  son  autoriie.”  Ktoile,  III.  p.  17t-  Considering 
the  queen’s  severity  on  this  occasion,  it  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cite  surprize  that  she  should  have  sent  her  maids  thrice 
to  the  wounded  Marshai  de  Bassoinpierre  to  aniuse  him. 
Mem.  I.  p.  140,  4t).  I cannot  teil  how  raany  visits  I re- 
ceived  dnring  iny  vvound,  and  principally  from  ladies. 
All  the  princesses  caine  to  see  me,  and  tlie  q;icen  thrice 
sent  her  maids  untter  the  care  of  Mademoiselle  de  Guise 
to  spend  whole  afternoons  with  me.”  In  the  early  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  apartments  of  the  jilles 
da  la  Reine  were  so  inaccessible  to  all  gentlemen,  and  to 
the  king  himself,  that  he  could  only  converse  through  a 
chink  with  one  of  these  ladie9,  for  whorn  he  had  con- 
ceived  an  esteem.  Motteville,  V.  p.  272. 
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straintthe  courtiers  did  not.  for  a longtime 
take  such  pleasure  in  these  tlicatrical  ex- 
hibitions  as  the  king  had  ex  pect  ed.* 
liuving  the  regency  of  the  queen-do Wä- 
ger Mary  de  Medicis,  the  profusion  of  the 
court  and  of  the  favourites  increased  to 
an  incredible  degree,  while  the  treasures 
lasted  which  Henry  IV.  had  amassed  for 
the  execution  of  his  great  projects.-f" 
Under  Louis  XIII.  and  during  the  regen- 
cy  of  queen  Anne  of  Austria,  the  court 
assuraed  a totally  different  form.  Louis 
XIII.  was  the  slave  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, J who  was  not  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  the  fair  sex,  but  preferred  a 
secret  commerce  with  courtezans  to  a 
troublesome  attendance  on  ladies  of  the 


* “ Deux  c!e  ces  galeries  etoient  destinees  pourles  fem- 
mes  ; aucun  homme  n’y  entroit  avec  elles  : c’etoit  un 
point  de  ma  police,  que  je  ne  souffrois  pas  qu’on  renver- 
sat,  et  dont  je  ne  regardois  pas  au  dessousde  moi,  de  pren- 
dre  moimeme  le  soin. — ' Tous  les  courtisans  ne  trouvoient 
nulle  part  autant  d’agremens  dans  les  spectacles  de  the- 
atre.”  Sully,  III.  p.  53,  54. 

f Such  was  the  extravagance  of  this  period,  that  the 
parliament  was  urgently  desirous  to  prohibit  the  propha- 
nation  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  which  were  used  for  the 
most  common  culinary  Utensils.  Ilist.  de  la  Mcre,  ct  du 
JFils.  I.  p.  331. 

J “ Faisant  de  son  maitre  son  esclave,  et  de  cet  illus- 
tre  esclave  un  des  plus  grands  monarques  du  monde.’* 
Motteville,  I.  p.  72- 
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court*  ; who  exiled  the  queen-mother, 
and  tili  his  death  continued  to  persecute 
the  reigning  queen,  who  had  rejected  his 
love,')'  and  to  keep  herat  a distance  from  the 
king.  Had  Louis  XIII.  not  fallen  into 
the  mighty  hands  of  his  great  minister,  he 
would  still  have  retained  unworthy  favou- 
rites,  such  as  de  Luynes  and  St.  Mars,  but 
the  natural  coldness  of  his  Constitution  and 
his  gloomy  devotion  would  always  have 
preserved  him  from  that  kind  of  attach- 
ment  to  women,  by  which  the  splendour 
of  the  court  might  have  been  augmented.^; 
\\  hi  le  Richelieu  increased  the  royal  au- 
thority  to  an  extent  that  astonished  all 
Lurope,  and  established  it  on  an  inunove- 

* “ Ses  galanterles  en  verite  ne  repöndolent  en  rien  li. 
la  grandeur  de  ses  actions,  ni  a l’eclat  de  sa  vie.  Marion 
de  Xorme,  qui  etoit  un  peu  moins  qu’uiie  prostituee,  fut 
im  des  obiets  de  son  amour,  et  eile  le  sacrifia  a des  Bar- 
reaux.  Madame  de  Frages,  que  vous  voyez  trainante 
dans  Ies  cabinets  sous  le  nom  de  vielle  femme  en  fut  une 
a’utre.  la  premiere  venoit  chez  lui  la  nuit;  il  alloit  ausi 
la  nuit  chez  la  seconde  qui  etoit  deja  un  reste  de  Bucking- 
ham etde  l’Epienne.  Mem.  du  Card,  de  Retz.  I.  p.  10. 
See  also  Galant,  des  Rots  de  France,  III.  p.  122,  125, 
]4g,  180. 

■f  A misehievous  lady  dclivered  a letterintended  for  the 
young  queen,  to  the  queen-mother,  who  was  previously 
exa-perated  against  h m.  De  Retz.  I.  p.  9,  10.  Mot - 
tevi/le,  I.  p.  35. 

j MoUevillc,  I.  p.  51,  77,  82,  396. 
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able  basis,  the  gloomy  monarch  sufFered 
the  pomp  vvhich  ought  to  surround  the 
throne  of  kings  to  dwindle  away  to  such  a 
degree,  that  his  court  ratlier  resembled  a 
prison,  or  a convent,  than  the  residence  of 
his  predecessors.  In  the  court-tables, 
such  was  the  deterioration,  that  not  even 
the  grooms  of  the  chamber  and  common 
yeomen,  much  less  the  princes  of  the 
blood  and  the  first  officers  of  the  house- 
hold,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
had  constantly  eaten  at  court,  could  par- 
take  of  their  cheer ; and  the  table  of  the 
king  himself  was  not  served  by  pages  or 
gentlemen,  but  by  mere  dirty  scullions.* 
During  the  regency  of  the  queen-dowa- 
ger,  Anne  of  Austria,  the  gloomy  air  and 
slovenly  habits  which  Lowis  XIII.  had 
difFused  around  him,  disappeared ; but 
the  splendour  and  the  diversions  of  the 
court  were  but  a few  degrees  superior. 
The  regent,  from  a love  of  ease,  had  an 
equal  a Version  to  parade  and  to  business, 
and  was  glad  to  relinquish  both  to  Cardi- 
nal Mazarin,  who  despised,  or  aflfected  to 
despise  the  ladies,  and  only  once  gave  a sup- 


* Testament  du  Card,  de  Richelieu , I.  p.  25 6. — “ par 
de  simples  et  salcs  mamitons." 
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per  to  a few  of  them,  because  he  could  not 
send  them  away  hungry.*  Anne  of  Austria 
was  a lover  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  and 
the  stage  was  therefore  tlie  only  object 
on  whicli.  Mazarin  allowed  any  expence 
to  be  incurred  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
court.-j'* 

The  reio-n  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  re- 

O 

gency  of  his  widow,  Anne  of  Austria,  de- 
monstrate,  that  after  the  cöurts  of  princes 
had  once  become  the  usual  abode  of  the 
ladies,  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  mo- 
narchs  and  their  vicegerents  might  indeed 
determinethegreaterorless  degree  of  splen- 
dour,  the  frequency  or  rarity  of  public 
festivities  and  diversions,  and  the  immedi- 
ate  influence  of  the  women  upon  the 
sovereign,  but  that  they  were  incapable  of 
making  any  essential  alteration  in  the 
state  of  things  produeed  by  the  continual 
residence  of  females  at  court.  The  ad 
ministrations  of  the  Cardinais  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin  comprehended  the  space  of 
nearly  half  a Century,  (frorn  lo24-to 


* x<  C’est  leseul  regal  qu'il  nous  alt  falt  ön  sa  vie;  qui 
ne  fut  pas  grand.  II  nous  traita  avec  beaucoup  d’inclif- 
ference  et  de  froideur.  II  meprlsoit  les  Dames  et  ne 
croiait  pas,  qu’elles  fussent  dignes  de  son  estime.”  JSlot- 
tevilfe,  I.  p.  429. 

f Und.  I.  p.  409,  410. 
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iGbl,)  during  vvliicli  those  to  whom  the 
liighest  authority  belonged,  as  well  as  they 
who  aetually  possessed  it,  were  the  most 
decided  adversaries  of.the  other  sex,  or  at 
least  of  all  the  pretension  of  the  ladies  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  court  and 
state  ; and  yet  the  administrations  ofthose 
two  statesmen  form  epoclis  not  less  re- 
markable  in  the  history  of  the  female  sex, 
than  in  the  annals  of  the  French  nation. 
Though  Louis  XIII.  Richelieu  and  Maza- 
rin,  had  neither  wives  to  whom  they  were 
attached,  nor  favourite  mistresses  among 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  though  Anne 
of  Austria  had  no  professed  lover  among 
the  gentlemen  attendant  on  it,  yet  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  officers  of  state 
and  courtiers  continued  their  assiduities  to 
the  ladies,  and  the  latter  still  employed 
all  their  arts  to  make  conquests  among 
the  gentlemen.  The  court  certainly  lost 
something  of  its  exterior  splendour,  be- 
cause  Louis  XIII.  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
their  two  ministers,  seldom  gave  public 
entertainments  or  other  brilliant  festivi- 
ties ; but  nevertheless,  neither  the  daily 
or  frequent  assemblages  of  the  nobility  of 
both  sexes,  nor  the  magnificent  dinners, 
the  suppers,  the  balls  and  other  diversions 
were  discontinued,  but  on  the  contrary 
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they  were  incessantly  kept  up  in  the 
palaoes  of  the  princes  and  of  the  great. 
This  being  the  case,  vve  neecl  not  be  sur- 
prized  that  during  the  very  administration 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  either  feit  or  at 
least  afiected  the  greatest  contempt  for 
the  other  sex,  the  ladies  acted  a more  im- 
portant part  than  they  had  ever  done, 
even  under  Francis  I.  Henry  II.  and 
Henry  IV. 

As  the  increased  power  and  revenues  of 
the  French  kings  occasioned  the  constant 
residence  of  ladies  at  their  Courts  ; so  this 
same  concentration  of  the  nobility  about 
the  court  or  in  the  Capital,  together  with 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
art  of  war,  produced  many  alterations  in 
the  amusements  of  the  court,  which  are 
not  unwortliy  of  a brief  notice. 

Amons  the  diversions  of  the  grand 
court-days  in  ancient  times  the  tourna- 
ments  deserve  the  first  rank.  As  early  as 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Century  these 
tournaments,  so  far  from  being  bloody  and 
dangerous  combats,  were  rather  pompous 
exhibitions,  in  which  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  were  charmed  with  the  magni- 
ficence  and  variety  of  the  dresses,  arrns, 
and  accoutrements,  with  the  beauty  of  the 
knights  and  their  stately  steeds,  and  finally 
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with  the  strength,  agil i ty  and  dexterity  of 
the  champions.  By  tlieir  strong  armour 
the  combatants  were  so  securely  covered 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  tliat  even  in 
tournaments  whicli  lasted  for  several  suc- 
cessive  weeks,  and  in  which  many  lances 
were  daily  broken,  botli  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  it  was  very  rarely  indeed 
that  any  person  was  killed  or  wounded.* 
It  was  considered  as  an  extraordinary  mis- 
fortune,  if  one  knight  broke  another’s 
visor  ; and  the  worst  of  ordinary  accidents, 
was,  when  a knight  received  so  severe  a 
shock  from  the  lance  of  his  Opponent  as  to 
throw  him  back  upon  his  horse,  or  hurl 
liim  to  the  ground.  The  victory  and  the 
prize  of  victory  were  not  purchased  at  the 
expence  of  blood  and  wounds,  but  w^ere 
obtained  by  the  lances  broken  against  the 
armour  of  an  antaoonist.  These  favourite 
diversions  of  the  age  of  chivalry  were 
common  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.^ 
and  even  that  of  Henry  II.  though  they 
were  more  frequently  given  by  private 

* For  instance,  the  famous  tournament  given  by  the 
celebrated  Boueicaut,  and  his  companions  at  Calais,  in 
I'389.  Froissart,  IV.  p.  20,  28.  So  also  the  tourna- 
to  ent  of  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy.  Glivicr  de  la  Marche, 
II.  p.  1Q5- 

f See  la  Vie  de  Bayarh 
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individuals  than  by  kings  and  prinees, 
who  no  longer  lävishecl  on  tliern  that  pro- 
fuse matmificence  which  had  been  dis- 

o 

played  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Century.’  The  use,  not  only  of  artillery, 
but  also  of  portable  fire-armV-gradually 
gained  ground,  and  daily  rendered  the 
aneient  and  cumbersome  weapons  and  ar- 
inour  more  and  more  unserviceable.  '* 
As  diese  arms  and  accoutrements  feil  into 
disuse,  so  also  those  combats,  in  which 
they  had  been  employed,  became  less  fre- 
quent. Under  Henry  II.  all  the  gens 
iV armes  and  their  officers  could  not  appear 
at  tournaments  armed  and  equippecl  as 
knights,  but  only  those  who  had  been 
formed  by  men  such  as  M.  de  Vielle- 
ville.On  the  contrary,  so  early  as  the 
year  1548,  most  of  the  gentlemen  of 
France  were  so  unskilful  in  the  use  of  the 
arms  and  in  the  exercises  of  the  knights, 
that  at  tournaments  they  were  the  objects 
of  general  ridicule.  It  proceeded  from 

* The  greatest  shock  received  by  the  aneient  Gendar- 
merie, and  the  use  of  the  weapons  and  ,armour  of  the 
knights,  was  from  the  German  cavaliers,  who  were  de- 
nominated  by  the  French  Pistolicrs,  from  the  weapons 
which  they  carried.  See  Montluc  Man.  IV.  p.  148. 
Brant'önie  Ilommcs  il/ust.  III.  p.  38.  43.  50.  52.  207. 
20.g. 

t Carloix,  II.  p.  33.216.  _ 
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downright  awkwardness  in  the  Count  de 

Montgornery,  that  Henry  II.  who  was 

very  fand  of  the  sports  of  chivalry,  and 

was  himself  extremelv  adroit,  received  a 
# •/  ' 

rnortal -wound  in  the  eye  from  the  splin- 
ter  of  a bekken  lance.*  In  St.  Palaye’s 
opinion,  this  fatal  accident  was  neither  the 
cause  nor  the  epoch  of  the  disconfinuance 
of  tournaments  and  the  exercises  of  qhi- 
valry.'k  Henry  HI.  held  tournaments, 
at  which  he  appeared  in  the  habiliments 
of  an  Amazon  ;+  and  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
court  gave  a tournament  in  l6*05,  in 
which  Marshai  de  Bassompierre  was  dan- 
gerously  wounded  by  the  Duc  de  Guise. 
This  tournament  was  the  last  in  France, 
in  which  the  combatants  used  sharp 
weapons ; and  de  Bassompierre’s  wound 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  suppression  of 
this  mimicry  of  the  combats  of  chivalry, || 
for  the  last  tournament  was  in  fact  no- 
thing more.  The  spectacles  that  were 

* Carloix,  IV.  p.  174. 

f Ibid.  II.  p.  39. 

j Eioile,  I.  p.  183. “ au  Roy,  lequel  cependant 

vestu  enamazonecouroit  la  bague.” 

|]  “ Le  Roy  des  que  je  f'us  blesse,  fit  cesser  les  tour- 
xiois,  et  ne  permist  qu’aucun  autre  courust  dcpuis.  Cette 
course  dechamp  ouvert  ayant  este  laseule,  qui  ayt  estö 
faite  cent  ans  auparavant  en  France,  et  n’a  este  recom- 
mencee  depuis.  Mirn.  de  Bassomp.  1.  p.  13<). 
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soon  afterwards  substituted  in  their 
stead,*  were  rather  exercises  and  exhibi- 
tionsof  skillin  riding,  than  shadovvs  ofthe 
ancient  tournaments,  displaying  neither 
the  artns  and  equipage  nor  the  conflicts 
usual  in  those  diversions  of  chivalry. 

The  entertainments  on  grand  court- 
daySj  in  more  remote  ages,  were  certainly 
more  splendid  than  those  of  later  times  ; 
not  frorn  the  greater  abundance  and  su- 
perior  mode  of  preparing  the  dishes,  the 
magnificence  of  the  plate  and  otensils,  or 
more  brilliant  decorations  of  the  table  ; 
bat  from  the  different  kinds  of  spectacles 
with  which  the  guests  were  entertained 
and  surprised.  These  spectacles  at  the 
tables  of  princes  and  the  great,  in  France 
were  called  entremets,  and  consisted  ei- 
ther  of  the  combats  of  knights,  the  me 
chanical  tricks  of  automata,  or  finally,  of 
theatrical,  or  pantomimic  representations 
of  celebrated  events,  and  achievements  of 
former  times.  At  an  entertainment  given 
to  the  ladies  by  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
two  knights,  Regnaud  de  Roye,  and 
Messire  Boucicaut,  rode,  during  the  re- 
past  into  the  hall  and  broke  a lance  with. 
each  other.  Having  fmished  their  com- 

* Mim.  de  Bassomp.  I.  p.  26g,  270, 
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bat,  they  were  followed  by  several  other 
knights,  vvho  clid  the  same.*  At  a ban- 
quet  given  by  Charles  V.  in  13/8,  the 
departure  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  for  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
were  represented  during  the  entertain- 
ment.~j~  At  the  feast  given  by  Charles 
VI  . on  the  arrival  of  his  consort,  Isabel 
of  Bavaria,  the  siege  of  Troy  was  exhi- 
bited.J  A prodigious  fortress  was  seen 
with  four  towers  at  the  sides,  and  a fifth 
in  the  middle.  The  coats  of  arms  and 
shields  affixed  to  the  walls  shewed  that 
this  fortress  was  the  city  of  Troy,  and 
that  the  tower  in  the  centre  was  the  cita- 
del  of  Ilium.  Not  far  froin  it  was  per- 
ceived  a spacious  tent,  the  arms  of  whieh 
denoted  the  Greek  besiegers.  Beside  this 
tent  was  a ship  capable  of  containing  at 
least  one  hundred  warriors.  Both  the  for- 
tress, the  tent,  and  the  ship  were  moved  by 
wheels,  but  the  springs  and  the  persons 
who  directed  them  were  coneealed.— — 
A violent  conflict  took  place  between 
the  Grecian  heroes  in  the  tent  and 

* Froissart,  IV.  ch.  I.  p.  8. 

f Grand  d'Aussy,  III.  p.  321.  That  author  considets 
these  entremets  as  the  first  that  are  mentioned  in  historv. 

t Fr.oissart , IV.  p.  ö,  & 6. 
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in  the  sliip,  and  the  Trojans  in  the  for- 
tress, but  it  was  not  of  long  duration,  for 
the  crowd  and  the  heat  arising  from  it 
were  so  great,  that  several  persons  were 
suifocated  and  still  more  cruslied  or 
otlierwise  hurt. 

The  Burgundian  court  gave  a decided 
preference  to  the  exhibitions  of  automata 
and  the  representations  of  animals.  At 
the  entertainment  given  on  occasion  of  the 
nuptials  of  Charles  the  Bold  with  the 
English  princess  Margaret,  three  entre- 
mets  made  their  appearance.  A great 
unicorn  first  entered  with  a leopard  on  his 
back.  In  one  paw  the  leopard  lield  the 
arms  of  England  and  in  the  other  a daisy, 
(inarguerite) . Having  paraded  round  all 
the  tables,  the  unicorn  at  length  stood  still 
opposite  the  duke,  and  a Maitre  d' Hotel 
took  the  daisy  from  the  leopard,  and  pre- 
sented  it  with  a complimentary  speech  to 
the  prince.  The  unicorn  was  followed  by  a 
huge  gilded  lion,  on  whose  back  rode  the 
female  dwarf  of  the  princess  of  Burgundy, 
superblv  dressed  as  a shephercless,  with 
the  arms  of  Burgundy.  On  liis  entrance 
into  the  hall,  the  lion  opened  and  shut  his 
mouth,  as  though  he  had  been  alive.  This 
representative  of  brüte  majesty,  did  more 
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than  the  living  original  could  tiave  done  ; 
he  sung  a complimentary  air  to  the  ducal 
bride.  The  lion  was  sncceeded  by  a dro- 
medary,  with  a rider  in  the  dress  and  ar- 
mour  ofa  Saracen.  As  he  rode  round  the 
hall,  the  Saracen  took  out  of  his  basket  all 
sorts  of  foreign  birds,  which  he  distri- 
buted  about  him,  and  even  threwupon  the 
table.* 

At  supper,  on  the  third  day  of  these 
nuptial  festivities  appeared  live  entre- 
mets.  Four  wild  boars  blew  trumpets  ; 
and  four  goats  executed  a concert  on  vari- 
ous  instruments.  Four  wrolves  exhibited 
a specimen  of  their  skill  on  the  flute,  and 
four  asses  sung  a rondeau,  which  may  be 
found  in  Olivier  de  la  Marche.  Lastly, 
four  monkies  played  a mischievous  trick 
to  a tradesman  who  was  asleep,  and  then 
shewed  their  agility  in  dancing.'F 

All  these  entremets , however,  were 
eclipsed  by  those  at  the  entertainment  of 
the  first  day,  on  which  the  Bastard  of 
Burgundy  opened  his  tournament  as 
kniglit  of  the  golden  tree.  On  this  occa- 
sion  two  prodigious  giants  first  entered 

* Olivier  de  la  Marche , II.  p.  163,  1Ö7- 

f Ihid.  p.  169. 
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superbly  habited,  armed  and  accoutred. 
They  were  followed  by  a whale,  which 
as  Olivier  de  la  Marche  assures  us,  was 
the  largest  ever  exhibited  by  way  of  enire- 
■rnits.  Tbis  sea-monster  was  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  so  high,  that  two  knights 
riding  one  on  either  side  upon  the  taliest 
horses  could  not  have  seen  each  other. 
The  eyes  of  the  whale  were  formed  by  tvvo 
of  the  largest  looking-glasses  that  could  be 
procured.  He  moved  his  fins,  his  tail, 
and  the  rest  of  his  body,  as  if  he  had  been 
alive.  After  he  had  made  the  circuit  of 
the  hall,  the  whale  opened  his  enormous 
jaws  and  disgorged  two  Syrens  and  twelve 
Tritons.  The  Syrens  began  to  sing,  but 
were  soon  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a 
drum,  which  was  heard  in  the  whale’ s 
bei  ly.  When  it  had  ceased,  the  Tritons 
struck  up  a dance  with  the  Syrens.  The 
Tritons  soon  became  jealous  of  each  other, 
and  commenced  an  obstinate  combat, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  two  giants, 
who  drove  back  the  Tritons  and  Syrens 
into  the  belly  of  the  whale.  “ It  was 
certainly  a most  beautiful  qntremets ,” 
says  the  historian,  cc  for  there  were  more 
tlian  forty  persons  concealed  in  the  body 
of  the  marine  monster.”* 

* “ Et  certes  ce  fut  un  moult  bei  entremets,  car  il  y 
avoit  dedans  plus  de  cjuarante  personnes.”  p.  201. 
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When  no  entremets  were  given,  the 
only  amusements  at  table  were  conversa- 
tion,  and  the  playing  and  singing  of  rnin- 
strels  ; but  the  perfbrmances  of  the  latter 
were  often  postponed  tili  after  the  re- 
past.*  In  .smaller  mixed  Companies,  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  sometimes  sung  and 
danced  after  dinner.^  After  the  music, 
confectionary  and  wine  were  brought  to 
table,  on  which  the  ladies  were  accustomed 
to  retire.J 

The  gentlemen  and  ladies  experienced 
no  great  loss  when,  in  the  fifteenth  Cen- 
tury the  entremets  feil  into  disuse,  for  the 
pleasure  which  they  afforded  was  abun- 
dantly  com pensated  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Instead  of  being  indulged  only  a few  days 
in  the  year  with  the  honour  of  dining  at 
court,  they  daily  enjoyed  this  gratification 

* Froissart,  III.  ch.  76.  p.  217. 

f A coantess  of  Nevers  paicl  a visit  to  Philip  Duke  of 
Burgundy  at  Lisle.  On  her  departure,  the  duke  sent  Count 
Adolph  of  Cleves,  and  five  other  knights  to  eseort  her. 
About  a mile  rrom  the  city  the  gallant  Adolph  of  Cleves 
was  met  by  the  Count  de  Charolois,  with  a retinue  of 
knights  who  blocked  up  the  road.  A sham  tournament 
ensued,  after  which  the  ladies  wereconducted  to  a neigh- 
bouring  house,  where  the  Count  de  Charolois  had  caused 
a splendid  diuner  to  bc  provided.  “ Et  apres  mengej 
chanterent  et  danserent,  et  apres  les  Dames  remonterent  a 
cheval.”  Mem.  de  du  Clercq.  p.  24. 

\ Froissart,  III.  p.  183. 
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from  the  time  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. 
When  Henry  II.  who  in  tliis  point  most 
probably  followed  the  example  of  his  fa- 
ther,  had  dined,  he  suftered  neither  sweet- 
meats  nor  wine  to  be  brought,  but 
conducted  his  courtiers  to  the  queen’s 
apart  ment,  vvliere,  as  ßrantome  says,  they 
found  a Company  of  human  goddesses,  the 
one  more  beautiful  than  the  other,  and 
each  nobleman  or  gentleman  could  con- 
verse  vvith  her  to  wliom  he  was  most  at- 
tached*.  These  assem blies  usually  lasted 
two  hours,  and  were  repeated  after  supper, 
when  there  was  no  dancing'f''.  The  queen 
very  often  heightened  the  pleasure  of  these 
meetings  by  concerts,  for  which  purpose 
she  engaged  the  most  eminent  perform- 
ers.J 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court 
of  Francis  I.  acquired  at  least  as  great  a 
relish  for  the  pleasures  of  dancing,  as  for 
those  of  the  table  andconversation.  Fran- 
cis was  so  foiid  of  the  amusement  that  he 
vvould  not  suffer  even  widows  to  excuse 

* “ Aussi  tost  qu’il  avoit  disne,  il  s’en  alloit  avec  sa 
cour  (lans  la  chainhre  de  la  Reynö  sa  feMmef,  qu’il  aimoit 
fort, et  la  trouvant  une  troupe  de  cleesses  huinaines  les  unes 
[>lus  belles  que  les  autres  chaque  seigneur  gentilhomme  en- 
tretenoit  celle  qu’il  aymoit  le  mieux.  Branicrhe  Rommes 
illud.  II.  p.  48. 

f Ibid.  c, , r i 

X Dames  illust.  p.  87.  88. 
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themselves  from  participating  in  it.* 
linder  Henry  II.  dancing  after  supper, 
thougli  frequent  enough,  was  not  so  com- 
mon as  during  the  reigns  of  bis  sons,  vvho 
were  encouraged  by  their  mother  to  in- 
dulge  in  this  diversion.-j~  Catharine  de 
Medicis  was  herseif  a great  mistress  in  the 
art,  for  she  invented  new  dances  and  beau- 
tiful  ballets,,  J and  in  her  fondness  and  talent 
for  dancing  she  was  emulated,  if  not  byall 
her  children,  at  least  by  Henry  III.  and 
Margaret  of  Navarre.^  Under  Henry  IV. 
the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  par- 

* <f  Le  Roy  Frangois  vouloit  sa  courlibre  en  tont,  et 
mesme  que  les  vefves  y dansoient  et  les  prenoit-on  aussi  li- 
brement,  que  l’on  faisoit  les  filles,  et  les  femmes  mariees. 
Aujourdhuy  cela  leur  est  deffendu  comme  sacrilege.  Brun- 
tome  Danies  gal.  II.  p.  114.  Respecting  the  licentious- 
ness  of  the  dances  at  the  commencement  of  the  slxteenth 
Century,  see  Agrippa  de  Vanit.  Scienl.  ch.  18. 

t “ Les  soirs  apres  souper  ce  devis  avec  les  Dames  se 
faisoit  de  mesme,  s’il  n’y  avoit  bal,  qui  9e  faisoit  assez 
souvent,  maisnon  si  frequemment  comme  nous  avons  veu 
depuis  au  regne  de  nos  derniers  roys,  lesquels  la  reyne  leur 
me  re  a voulu  et  entretenu  a imiter  leur  pere  en  telies  ac- 
tions,  comme  ce  roy  Henry  s’estudia  de  mesme  a imiter  le 
roy  Franyofs  son  pere.”  Brantomc  Hammes  illustÄI.  p.  4g. 

J Dames  illust.  p. 45,  48.^ 

§ Brantome  Dames  illust.  p.  258.  25g.  Margaret  of 
Navarre  danced  to  the  universal  astonish  ment  of  the  court, 
and  all  the  strangers  who  were  present,  La  Pavanne  d'Es - 
pagne,  le  Pazzamento  d'Italie,  and  lc  branle  ä la  torche, 
all  of  which  were  seriöus  dances.  After  the  great  dinner 
given  by  Henry  II.  to  the  German  princes  and  gentlemen 
in  155],  the  danse  royale  was  first  danced,  after  which 
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ticularly  attached  to  pantomimic  dances.* 
Masquerades  were  equally  common  under 
all  the  French  monarclis  after  Francis  I. 
but  under  none  were  they  conducted  with 
less  regard  to  decency  than  during  the 
reign  ot'  Flenry  III.  who  once  caused  the 
ligiits  to  be  suddenly  extinguished,  that 
every  one  might  be  at  liberty  to  do  wliat 
he  pleased.-j-  When  no  public  dinners, 
no  balls,  masquerades,  assemblies,  or  con- 
certs  weregiven  at  court,  all  thesediversions 
were  to  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  the 


suceeded  allemandes,  and  then  gaillardes*  “Etapresla 
dance  royala,  qui  de  deux  a deux,  que  le  roy  avoit  conx- 
inencee  et  menee,  on  leur  sonna  des  allemandes,  parce  que 
'c'est  ieur  danse  ordinaire  ; et  qu’ils  entendent  le  mieuxj  et 
parmi  dies  de  gaillardes,  pour  leur  monstrer  la  disposition 
et  bonnes  graces  de  notre  jeunesse  Fran^oise.  Apres  la 
quelle  il  ne  s’y  presenta  pas  ung  seul  de  leur  trouppe  hors 
le  prince  d’Ornages,  qui  s’en  acquitta  fort  dextrement,  et 
eust  empörte  le  prix  de  la  gaillarde,  si  avec  ses  despostes, 
capriolles,  tours  et  destours,  fteurettcs  drues  et  menues 
garnberottes,  bonds  et  saults  fort  ligiers  et  adroicts,  il  eust 
observe  la  cadence.”  Carloix , II.  p.  225. 

* Messrs  de  Biron  et  d’ Auvergne  danserent  le  Balet  des 
Turcs,  et  trois  jours  ensuite  Messrs  de  Montpensier,  de 
Guise  et  le  Grand  danserent  celuy  des  Amoureux,  du  quel 
j'estois.  Messrs.  le  Cointe  d'Auvergne  et  quelqufes-uns  de 
rious  danserent  ä l’improviste  celuy  des  Ny ruphes  ; finale- 
ment M.  de  Nemours  dansa  celuy  des  dodteurs  Gratiensv 
Bassampierre,  I.  p.  59-  ÖO. 

■f  The  author  of  the  Galanteries  des  Rois  de  France , II. 
p.  l?4:  softens  thisdotvn  in  the  following  terms  : “ Pen- 
dant l’obscurile  la  pudeur  des  Dames  eut  beaucoup  usouf- 
frir.” 
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most  distinguished  persons  of  the  court 
and  Capital.* 

Among  all  the  diversions  of  the  court 
in  the  earlier  ages,  none  so  invariably 
maintained  its  consequence  as  the  chace. 
On  the  decline  of  tournarnents  and  chi- 
valry,  of  the  gallantry  of  the  knights  and 
the  ancient  etiquette  of  the  court,  the 
noble  diversion  of  the  chace  not  only  con- 
tinued  to  be  held  in  its  former  estimation, 
but  was  even  follovved  with  greater  ardour 
at  the  newly  created  courts  and  carried  to  a 
mucli  a higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it 
had  been  during  the  middle  ages.  Among 
all  the  French  monarchs  of  the  three  last 
Centimes,  Henry  III.  was  the  only  one  that 
had  not  a passion  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
chace.  In  the  same  period  we  find,  on 
the  contrary  two  instances  of  kings  who 
feil  early  \*ctims  to  their  immoderate 
fondness  for  the  sports  of  the  field.~j~ 
During  the  middle  ages,  hunting  was  re- 
garded  as  an  exercise  fit  only  for  knights, 

* For  instance,  the  festivities  witli  which  the  consta- 
ble  de  Montn.o  encycelebrated  thebirth  of  his,  aftenvards, 
so  unfortunate  son.  “ Ballets,  masquerades,  musiques  de 
toutes  sortes,  pantalomismes,  et  tout  cp  qui  peut  servir 
d’amorce  a la  volupte,  suivirent  cesbeaux  festius.”  Etoile 
Journal  de  Henry  IV.  II.  p.  338. 

f Charles  IX.  and  Louis  XI II. 
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and  as  a prototype  of  war,  and  for  this 
reason  fetnales  never,  or  at  least  very  sel- 
dom,  partook  of  the  amusement.  No 
sooner,  liowever,  had  the  ladies  fixed  their 
permanent  residence  at  the  court  of  kings 
and  princes,  than  they  were  solicitous  to 
aecompany  the  sovereign,  or  were  per- 
suaded  by  the  latter  to  join  him,  in  his 
favourite  di  Version.  Louis  XII.  took  his 

voun«;  daushter  Claude,  and  all  the  ladies 
who  attended  that  princess,  with  him  to 
the  chace.*  Francis  I.  had  selected  from 
amongthe  ladies  of  his  court  a little  band 
as  priestesses  of  Diana,  in  whose  Company 
heoften  passed  eight  orten  days  and  even, 
a longer  time  from  court,  in  the  undis- 
turbed  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
hunting.T  The  Dauphiness,  afterwards 
Oueen  Catharin?  de  Medicis,  did  not  at 
first  belong  to  the  numbef  of  the  select  fe- 
male  associates  of  the  great  king.  Wheri  sh*V 
however,  desired  permission  to  aecompany 
him  in  his  hunting-parties,  Francis  I.  not 
only  granted  her  request,  but  conceived  a 
stronger  attachment  to  her  on  account  of 

* Lctlres  de  Louis  XII.  et  du  Cardinal  d’Amboise, 
III.  p.  37.  . On  the  hunting-estabiishment  of  Louis  XII. 
sec  Fleuranges,  p.  lö, 

f Brantumc  Danies  illust.  p.  46.  47. 
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it,  and  for  her  gratifi cation  took  the  diver- 
sion  of  the  chace  more  frequently  than  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  do.  Catharine 
was  always  by  bis  side,  and  af'ter  bis 
death  constantly  attended  the  hunting 
parties  of  her  husband  and  her  sons,  tili, 
to  her  great  mortißcation,  she  was  pre- 
vented  by  the  infirmities  of  age.  These 
examples  were  followed  by  Henry  IV. 
Mary  de  Medicis,  Louis XIII.  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  ladies  of  their  conrts,  who  were 
neither  less  fond  of  the  diversion  nor  less 
indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  it  than  their 
sovereigns.* 

This  participation  in  the  chase  had  a 
powerful  influence,  not  only  upon  the 
amusements  of  the  ladies,  but  also  upor* 
their  edueation  and  attainments.  po'  ^ 
Francis  I and  his  did  ne- 

g^.eci  fowlinsr. iiconvy,  and  coursing,  yet 

* .y  preferred  the  chace  of  the  stag  in 
Company  with  a hundred  or  more  hunts- 
men, far  before  all  those  branches  of  the 
more  ancient  field-sports ; and  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  this  kind 


•T  MemQircs  Hist ; sur  lu  Chasse,  in  St.  Palaye , Yol. 
III,.  p.  349.  See  also  Hist.  Amoureuse  des  Gaules,  Ul. 

p’ 208. 
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of  chace  was  a characteristic  diversion  of 
the  French  court,  which  was  unknown  in 
Germany.*  It  was  therefore  necessary 
tliat  those  ladies  who  accompanied  the 
huntsmen,  and  shared  with  them  all  the 
fatigues  and  sports  of  the  chace,  should 
be  equallv7  expert  in  riding  and  shooting 
with  the  hunters  of  the  other  sex.  In 
these  points,  Catharine  de  Medicis  was 
the  pattern  and  instructress  of  the 
ladies  of  the  French  court. ^ She  rode 
as  well  as  any  of  her  male  attend- 
ants,  and  was  the  first  that  used  a man’s 
sandle.*  She  was  equally  expert  at 
shooting  with  a cross-bow,  011  which  ac- 
count  she  had  always  a weapon  of  that 
kind  carried  after  her.§ 

The  pleasures  of  the  chace  became 

* “ At  tliis  the  Germans  were  highly  delighted,  for 
the  garne  had  entirely  escaped  them  ; but  they  were  ex- 
ceeding  astonished  to  see  a hundred,  or  a hundred  and 
twenty  huntsmen,  sounding  with  their  homs  the  death 
uf  the  stag;  for  this  mode  of  hunting  is  not  practised  in 
their  country,  where  they  onlymake  use  of  the  hand-gun, 
or  cross-bow  in  the  chace.”  Carloix , II.  p.  227, 

f BrantomeDamesUlust.  p.  339- 341. 

X “ Elle  estoit  fort  bien  a chcval,  et  s’y  tenoit  dq  fort 
honne  gräce,  ayant  est<?  la  preniiere,  qui  avoit  mis  lajam- 
be  sur  l’arqon,  a’autant  que  la  grace  y estoit  bien  plus  Bel- 
le, et  apparoissante  que  sur  la  planchette,  Brantome  Da - 
mes  illust.  p.  47. 

§ Jb'id. 
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beyond  comparison  more  expensive  in 
cönsequence  of  stag-hunting,  than  they 
had  been  before,  and  tbe  charges  incurred 
by  it  were  still  farther  increased  by  tbe 
attendance  of  the  ladies.  The  kings  and 
princes  could  no  longerseek  shelter  in  the 
cottage  of  a peasant,  or  the  lodge  of  a 
gamekeeper ; neither  could  they  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  or  under  tents.  Francis  I.  and  bis 
sticcessors,  therefore,  erected  many  su- 
perb hunting-seats,  vvhere  they  could  re- 
ceive  and  entertain  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  a manner  suitableto  their  rank.*  The 
apparel  and  implements  for  hunting,  and 
the  entertainments  given  on  these  occa- 
sions,  were  no  longer  on  the  same  narrovv 
seale  as  formerly,  but  displayed  conti nu- 
ally  increasing  magnificence,  in  Order  to 
the  gratification  of  the  ladies.  All  the 
other  deities  of  pleasure  associated  them- 
selves  with  the  goddess  of  hunting,  here- 
tofore  so  coy  and  so  chaste.  The  blood- 
stained  forests  and  desert  heaths,  were 

* “ It  was  with  this  view  that  he  built  the  superb 
palaces  of  Chambord,  Villers-Coterets,  la  Meutte,  near 
ist.  Germain,  Falembray,  in  the  Forest  of  Coucv,  &c. 
axrd  that  he  rnade  great  additions  to  the  ancient  mansion  of 
our  kings  at  Fontainbleau,  to  which  they  theinselves  had 
given  no  other  appellation  than  that  of  their  desert . JUV- 
moires  sur  la  Chasse,  p.  47* 
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transformed  into  enchanting  groves  and 
retreats,  where  the  priests  and  priestesses 
of  Diana,  ofFered  frequent  sacrifices  on 
tlie  altar  of  the  Cyprian  goddess.* * * § 

When.neither  hunting-parties  nor  balls 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  court,  the 
two  royal  knights,  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
II.  amused  themselves  either  with  fencing, 
or  with  training  fine  horses,  or  with  va- 
rious  kinds  of  games  at  ball  and  to  all 
these  pastimes  tliey  invited  their  eonsorts 
and  the  ladies  of  the  court. ^ In  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  tliey  played  at  maille , 
for  two,  three,  or  at  mos  five  hundred 
crowns  a game : but  under  Henry  IV. 
for  four,  six,  and  even  twelve  thousand 
crowns.  In  this  game,  the  ladies  sook  a 
part,  so  early  as  the  -reign  of  Charles 
VIII.  § and  Catharine  de  Medicis,  was  as 
expert  at  it  as  she  was  inventive  in  social 
games.  In  winter,  Henry  II.  took  the 

* See,  for  instance,  the  History  of  Louis  XIY.  and  the 
beautiful  Fontanges,  in  the  Hist,  amoureuse  des  Gaules , 

UL  p.  191.  192. 

f — “ a Ja  balle  a empörter,  ou  ou  ballon,  ou  au 
maille.”  Hammes  illust.  p.  46.  48.  » 

X “ Et  faloit  tousjours  convier  les  Dames  'pour  voir 
' tous  ses  esbats.” 

§ At  this  game  a violent  quarrel  took  place  between 
the  regent  Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  X.II.  Dames  Must.  p.  29O.  29 1. 
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Diversion  of  skating  lipon  tlie  ice  with  his 
attendants  ; or  tliey  constructed  fortresses 
of  snow,  which  were  attacked  and  de- 
fended  with  balls  made  of  the  same  sub- 
stance*.  In  one  of  tliese  engasfements 
with  snow-balls,  Francis  I.  received  so 
severe  a wound  on  the  head,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  suflfer  it  to  be  shaved.  The 
courtiers  imitated  their  sovereign,  and 
hence  it  became  the  fashion  to  wear  crop- 
ped  hair.  In  England,  in  1547,  fights 
between  large  dogs,  bears,  and  monke\rs 
were  among  the  diversions  given  in  hononr 
of  foreign  ambassadors.-j~ 

Most  of  the  above  diversions  were,  how- 
ever,  superseded,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III.  Henry  IV.  and  their  succes- 
sors,  by  two  new  species  of  amusements, 
one  of  which  was  almost  entirely  un- 
known,  and  the  other,  though  known,  was 
much  less  common  than  it  became  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  Century, 
— I mean,  games  of  chance,  and  theatri- 
cal  entertainments. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  games  of 
chance  were  played  at  the  court  of  Fran- 

* Hommcs  Must,  II.  p.  4$. 

f Carloix,  I.  p.  248. 
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cis  I.  Henry  II.  and  Henry  III.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  they  neither  play- 
ed  so  often  nor  so  liigli  as  Henry  IV. 
during  vvhose  reign  all  the  Journals  and 
ehronicles  are  filled  vvith  accounts  and  la- 
mentations  011  the  rage  for  gambling 
which  so  universally  prevailed.  The  frank 
and  economical  Suliy  was  as  incapable  of 
weaning  that  monarch  from  the  pleasures 
of  high  play,  as  from  his  attachment  tQ 
inconstant  mistresses,  and  the  reader,  if 
he  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  his  Me- 
in oirs,  may  find  a statement  of  the  sums 
which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  both 
those  gratifications.  Henry  IV.  played 
at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  it  might 
alinOsc  be  said  with  all  persons  whom  he. 
happened  to  meet  with.  The  lowest  fish 
staked  was  frequently  fifty  pistoles,  and 
the  higliest  sometimes  five  hundred ; so 
that  a person  might  hold  in  his  hand  at 
once,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  pistoles.*  As  the  king  and  his 
courtiers  played  almost  every  day,the  ladies 
likewise  took  a part  in  tliose  games,  and 
the  queen  herseif,  after  her  delivery,  could 
not  think  of  a more  agreeable  amusement, 
than  a game  at  hazard,  to  which  slie  in- 


* Bassompierrc,  I.  p.  172,  1 73. 
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vitecl  Marshai  de  Bassompierre,  one  of  the 
rnost  celebrated  players  of  the  age,  during 
her  lying-in.*  In  the  space  of  a year, 
Bassompierre  vvon  half  a million,  and  in 
the  same  period  Marshai  de  Biron  lost  no 
less  a sum.'j’ 

After  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  the  rage 
for  gaming  becarae  more  violent  and  more 
general,  and  extended  from  the  court 
ainong  all  classes  of  people  in  the  Capital, 
noj;  excepting  the  very  lowest.  x\t  court 
high  play  was  a standing  amusement,  or 
rather  a regulär  profession,  by  means  of 
which,  men  of  low  extraction  intruded 
themselves  into  the  Company  of  persons  of 
the  greatest  distinction,  even  penetrated 
to  the  throne  itself,  and  in  a shoit  time 
acquired  immense  wealth.  On  the  other 
band,  persons  of  rank  and  forlune  were 
often,  in  a few  days,  reduced  to  extreme 
indigence.  No  sooner  could  hundreds  of 
thousands  be  won  and  lost  at  play,  than 

* et  pendant  ces  couches  lorsqu’elle  commenca  a 

Se  mieux  porter,  eile  me  faisoit  entrer  pour  jouer  avec  eile.” 
Bassompierre,  I.  p.  148. 

t Sü/l'y,  IT.  p.  C)2.  Journal  de  Henry  IV.  Vol.  III.  p. 
505,  au  1609.  “ Inthismonth  were  established  many 

pew  academies  for  gaming,  at  which  the  citizens  of  all 
kinds  risk  considerable  sums.  The  son  of  a merchant  has 
been  seen  to  lose  at  one  sitting,  sixty  thousand  crownsd’ 
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laclies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction  vvere  not  asbamed  to  open  gam- 
blin«*-houses,  and  even  to  make  use  of  base 
and  dishönourable  arts,  the  discovery  of 
wliich  vvas  punished  vvith  disgrace.  Many 
ladies,  unable  to  pay  tlie  debts  they  had 
contracted  at  play,  discharged  them  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  honour ; and  in  all 
tliese  respects  high  play  was  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  corruption  of  mo- 
rals  which  became  prevalent  at  courts. 

In  the  year  1 6l  1 , the  Marquis  d’Ancre, 
the  favourile  of  the  regent  Mary  de  Me- 
dici s,  lost  in  a day  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pistoles.*  Louis  XIII. 
and  Anne  of  Austria  were  not  fond  of 
play ; and  yet  the  spirit  of  gaming  con- 
tinued  to  extend  with  fatal  rapidity.  At 
the  time  of  the  Fronde,  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment  lost  their  whole  property  at  play  in 
one  night,  without  injury  to  their  reputa- 
tion.-f-  Cardinal  Mazarin  staked  three  or 
four  thousand  pistoles  every  evening  at 
play,  and  permitted  his  niece,  the  Coun- 
tess de  Soissons  to  risk  still  gre^ter  sums. 

* Eloile  Journal  de  Henry  IV.  Vol  IV.  p.  223. 

t De  Retz,  II.  p.  74. ce  parlement,  dont  le  plus 

sage,  et  le  plus  vieux  en  ce  temps-lä,  jouoit  gayemcnt 
tout  sou  bien  en  un  soir,  sans  faire  tort  a sa  reputation. 
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At  the  same  time  he  accompanied  the 
young  queen’s  usual  allowanee  of  one 
thousand  crowns  a month  for  pin-money, 
vvith  this  exclamation : “ Ah ! if  the 
queen  did  but  know  whence  this  money 
comes,  and  that  it  is  the  blood  of  the  peo- 
ple,  she  would  not  be  so  lavish  of  it!”* 
About  the  same  time  Gourville  and  other 
adventurers  acquired  either  solely  or  prin- 
cipally  by  ganibling,  the  prodigious  wealth 
which  rendered  them  the  conffdants  and 
agents  of  the  princes  and  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  persons  about  the  court. In 
the  first  years  after  Louis  XIV.  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  women  robbed 
their  husbands,  and  children  plundered 
their  parents  in  order  to  gratify  their  pro- 
pensity  to  the  game  of  hasset.  The  very 
servants  would  look  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  players,  and  beg  to  be  permitted  to 
stäke  a years  wages  upon  a card.^  As 
many  families  were  ruined  by  another 
game  of  hazard,  called  Hoca,  Louis  XIV. 
forbade  this  game  at  Paris,  on  pain  of 

* Motteville,  V.  p.  13Q. 

f Memoircs  de  G-purville,  I.  p.  253.  Gourville  was  in 
X)tlier  respects  a man  of  excellent  character. 

+ “ Onjoue  des  sommes  immenses  a Versailles ; le  hc- 
caestdefendu  a Paris  sur  peine  de  la  vie,  et  on  le  joue 
chez  le  roi ; cincj  mille  pistoles  en  un  matin,  ce  n'est  rien.rt- 
Lettres  de  Madame  de  Sevigne III.  p.  206. 
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death,  but  permitted  it  to  be  played  botli 
morning  and  evening  at  Versailles.  The 
queen  having  one  morning  lost  twenty 
thousand  crowns,  and  moreover  neglected 
to  go  to  mass,  Louis  could  not  forbear 
saying  : <£  Let  us  reckon,  Madam,  how 
much  tliis  will  make  in  a vear.”*  He 

mJ 

likewise  deprived  a nobleman  of  bis 
honours,  and  exiled  him  from  Paris,  be- 
cause  he  was  convicted  of  having  won 
tive  hundred  thousand  crowns  by  means 
of  false  cards. 

Theätrical  representations  were  intro- 
duced  among  the  diversions  of  the  French 
court,  at  a much  earlier  period  than  games 
of  chance ; but  it  was  not  tili  long  after- 
wards  that  they  became  daily  or  cus- 
tomary  amusements. 

Before  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  only 
kind  of  spectacles  known  in  France  were 
the  farces,  as  they  were  denominated. 
These  were  acted  either  by  the  pupils  in 
.the  convents,  the  students  in  the  Colleges, 
the  clerks  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  or 
by  strolling  players.  J 

► 

*'  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Scvignt,  III.  p.  347. 

f lbid.  I.  p.  ] 17.  , 

X Brantome  Dames  Gal.  II.  p.  352.  Ilommcs  illush 
II.  p.  21.  Theatiical  pieces  were  sometimes  performed 
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The  subjects  of  these  farces  were  either 
borrovved  from  the  sacred  Scriptnres  and 
leo-ends,  or  they  were  taken  froin  the  his- 
tory  of  the  day.  In  the  latter  case,  hving 
persons,  or  at  least  the  actions  and  events 
of  their  lives,  and  also  the  follies  of  parti- 
cular  classes  of  the  community  were 
brouo’ht  npon  the  stage.  Louis  XII. 
allowed  the  comedians  to  represent  any 
£>tia.racter  or  any  action  they  pleased,  lf 
they  only  forebore  to  meddle  with  the 
queen  and  her  ladies.*  These  farces  and 
the  liberty  of  exhibiting  the  events  of  the 
day  upon  the  stage  were  kept  up  at  least 
tili  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  Etoile  mentions  a remarkable  in- 
staiice  of  a farce,  inwhich  the  king,  and 
the  taxes  imposed  by  hini  wrere  treated 
with  no  less  severity  than  the  parliament. 
At  the  representation  of  the  farce,  the 
bin»'  laughed  even  to  tears  ; and  the  par- 
liament having  caused  the  players  to  beim  * 


hv  the  ladies  of  the  court ; for  irxstance,  at  the  court  of 
Oueen  Margaret  of  Navarre.  An  interesting  account  of 
Se  saered  dramas  in  the  middle  of  the  l6th  Century,  is 
given  in  La  vie  de  St.  Evrcmond  par  des  Maizcaux,  p. 

l4*'  « XI  pardonno it  aux  comediens  de  son  rovaume  com- 
me  escoliers,  et  clercs  du  palais  en  leur  basaches,  de  qm- 
conque  ils  parleroient  fors  de  la  reyne  safemme  et  de 

e»  danres  et  clemoiselles.”  Brantome  Dames  Gal.  II. 
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prisoned  on  account  of  their  sallies  against 
the  ministers  of  justice,  he  immediately 
ordered  them  to  be  set  at  liberty.*  Ca- 
tharine  de  Medicis  enjoyed  tliese  farces  as 
in  uch  as.  Henry  IV, in  whose  time  the 
comedians  exhibited  their  performances  in 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.^; 

The  first  regulär  dramatic  exhibition  in 
France  was  given  at  Lyons,  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  Henry  II.  under  the  title  of  a 
tragi-comedy  by  Italian  actors  and  ac- 
tresses,  whorn  the  Cardinal  de  Ferrara 
had  brought  thither  at  a prodigious  ex- 
pence.^  Notwithstanding  the  gratification 
vvhich  this  spectacle  aflorded,  it  did  not 
suggest  to  the  king  the  idea  of  erecting  a 
theatre  at  his  court,  after  the  example  of 
the  uncle  of  his  consort,  Pope  Leo  X. 
This  measure  was  first  adopted  by  Henry 
III.  who  procured  from  Venice  a Com- 
pany of  comedians,  called  Li  Gelosi , and 
caused  them  to  act  first  at  Blois  and  after- 
wards  at  Paris  in  the  Hotel  de  Bourbon. |J 
The  Gelosi  attracted  a greater  number  of 
auditors  than  four  of  the  most  eminent 


* Journal  de  Henry  IV.  Vol.  III.  p.  409. 
f Dames  illust.  p.  48. 

X Etoilc,  as  above. 

§ Hommes  illust.  II.  p.  20. 

(|  Etoile  Journal  de  Henry  III.  Vol.  I.  202.  212. 
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preachers,  notwithstanding  each  person 
was  obliged  to  pay  four  sols  for  admission. 
The  Gelosi  it  would  appear,  performed  no 
other  pieces  but  comedies,  arid  those  of  a 
rery  licentious  description.  So  mach,  at 
least,  is  certain,  that  the  parliament  of 
Paris  forbade  their  exhibitions,  “ because, 
they  ta ught  nothing  bat  lewdness.”  * 
Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  Henry 
111.  permitted  the  Gelosi  to  continue 
their  performances  at  Paris.  Düring  the 
reign  of  the  same  monarch,  St.  Gelais 
composed  the  first  tragedy  entitled  Sopho- 
nisba  after  an  Italian  piece  which  had 
been  acted  before  Leo  X.-jr  Catharine  de 
Medicis  had  St.  Gelais’  tragedy  performed 
at  Blois,  by  the  geritlemen  and  ladies  of 
her  conrt : but  in  the  sequel  slie  bitterly 
reproached  herseif  on  this  account,  under 
the  idea  that  she  had  thereby  drawn  down 
calamities  upon  France.^  For  this  reason 
she  could  never  afterwards  endure  tras;e- 
dies ; but  took  great  delight  in  comedies* 
tragi-comedies  and  farces  of  every  kind. 
The  troubles  that  prevailed  in  the  first 

* JEfoile  Journal  de  Henry  III.  Vol.  I.  p.  20f)  pour 
ee  qu’elles  n’ensignaieut  que  de  paillardises.” 

t Brantome  Hommes  Must.  Jl.  p.  21.  Harnes  Must. 
p.  48. 

+ Harnes  illust.  as  above. 
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years  of  Henry  the  Fourth’s  reign,  again 
drove  tlie  foreign  comedians  from  Paris.. 
Henry,  in  1 608,  broupht  from  Italya  new 
Company,  whom  he  maintained  entirely  at 
liis  own  • eost,  and  therefore  commanded 
their  attendance  at  Fontaineblau,  when 
he  resided  for  some  time  at  that  place.* 
This  Iast-mentioned  Company  entertained 
the  court,  not  only  vvitli  comedies,  but 
also  with  ballets,  which  had  before  been 
in  general  performed  only  by  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  court.  Corneille,  it  is 
well  krtown,  became  the  founder  of  the 
French  stage  by  means  of  his  Cid,  which 
he  produced  in  the  year  1635.  The  best 
of  his  other  pieces  were  composed  between 
the  years  1644  and  1650.  Mazarin  caused 
the  first  operas  to  be  performed  by  Italian 
singers  of  both  sexes,  in  1046,  and  the 
föllowing  year  he  repeated  that  entertain- 
ment.'j-  Anne  of  Austria  was  very  fond 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  accordingly 
during  her  regency  the  stage  became  a 
constant  amusementof  the  court,  and  either 
a French  or  an  Italian  piece  was  re- 
presented,  daily,  or  at  leasbevery  other 
day  + 

* Sully,  III.  p.  53,  54. 

f MotteviUe,  I.  p.  353,  413,  &c. 

X Ibid.  409,  410. 
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The  increasing  splendour  and  prodi- 
gality,  the  assemblage  and  continual  resi- 
dence  of  the  principal  nobility  of  both 
sexes  at  the  courts  of  kings  and  princes, 
the  absence  of  great  landed  proprietors 
from  their  estates  and  their  vassals ; and 
the.  incessant  round  of  dissipation  and 
amusements,  in  which  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  court  were  incessantly  engag- 
ed,  produeed  the  most  important  changes, 
in  the  first  instance  in  the  relations  and 
manners  of  both  sexes,  and  also  in  lan- 
guage,  in  taste,  in  social  life,  and  even  in 
the  transaction  of  public  affairs.  Before 
I enter  upon  a minute  investigation  of 
these  changes,  I shall  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  a great  revolution  which 
took  place  in  the  education  of  women  of 
rank  and  distinction,  at  the  very  period 
when  the  sex  began  to  constitute  the 
principal  ornament  of  courts. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Important  Changes  whicli  tooJc 
place , on  the  Revival  of  the  Sciences, 
in  the  Education  of  the  Female  Sex. 

Among  no  European  nation,  in  whicli  the 
arts  and  Sciences  have  ever  flourished, 
were  they  wholly  monopolized  by  the 
stronger  sex.  Females  have  taken  a larger 
or  a s mal ler  share  in  botli ; the  greater 
number,  in  order  tocultivate  the  qualities 
of  the  heart  and  understanding,  and  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  performance  of  the  so- 
cial duties  ; but  many  with  a view  to  exalt 
themselves  above  the  level  of  their  sex, 
exposed,  as  they  conceived  to  oppression 
and  contempt,  and  to  vie  with  the  most 
industrious  and  the  most  celebrated  men 
in  the  career  of  genius  and  reputation. 
Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  even  the 
middle  ages  produced  many  learned  wo- 
men and  female  writers  of  celebrity.  Nofc- 
withstanding  the  sex  was  confined  in  an- 
cient Greece  and  modern  Italy,  nearly 
in  the  Oriental  manner,  yet  both  those 
countries  afford  instances  of  females  who. 
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with  masculine  hand,  broke  the  bolts  and 
locks  and  their  barem  s,  and  with  manly 
boldness  placed  themselves  in  the  pro- 
fessor’s  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing  youth  of  the  other  sex  in  the  rnost 
sublime  and  diffieult  Sciences:*  It  can- 
not,  therefore,  appear  surprizing,  that  the 
lively  enthusiasm  for  the  ancient  lan- 
guages  and  monuments,  and  for  the  re- 
storation  of  all  the  arts  and  Sciences,  vvhich 
was  excited  in  the  fourteenth  and  con- 
tinued  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
Century,  should  have  been  caught  by  cer- 
tain  happily  organized  persons  of  the 
fair  sex ; that  females  should  have  an- 
plied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  even  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages,  and  should  have  acquired,  or  at 
least  endeavoured  to  acquire,  glory  by  the 
fruit^  of  their  industry  and  genius  ; that, 
finally,  several  women  should  have  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  as  public  orators,  or 
as  teachers  of  the  languages  and  Sciences. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  fifteenth,  and 
still  more  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  that  the 

* Thomas,  sur  lesfemmes , p.  62.  mentions  several  in-  . 
stancea  of  this  kind. 
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enthusiasm  for  the  Sciences  and  the  learn- 
ed  languages  arnong  females  of  the  higher 
ranks  was  strängest  and  most  general : 
that  at  the  very  time  when  the  majority 
of  princes  and  nobles  despised  men  of 
j-earningas  clerks,  and  regarded  the  Sciences 
as  degrading  to  their  dignity,  women 
of  the  highest  distinction  patronized 
literature  and  the  arts  with  the  most  lively 
interest : that  queens  and  princesses.  so 
far  from  being  ashamed,  thought  it  an 
honour  to  be  poetesses  and  writers : and 
that  those  females  who  had  received  no 
instruction  in  the  learned  languages  and 
the  scholastic  Sciences,  at  least  made  thesn- 
selves  mistresses  of  the  best  works  of 
modern  nations,  studied  with  the  utmost 
assiduity  to  speak  and  write  their  mother- 
tongue  with  elegance  and  precision,  and 
to  form  correct  opinions  on  the  produc- 
tions  of  wit  and  taste,  as  well  as  on  men 
and  things. 

The  delicious  country  in  which  the 
classic  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  first  revived,  and  the  monuments  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity*  were  first 
recovered,  that  region,  1 say,  was  the  por- 
tion  of  the  European  continent,  in  which 
ladies  of  distinction  first  aspired  to  the 
newly  discovered  treasures  of  ancient  wis- 
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dom.  The  examples  of  the  Italian  fe- 
males  soon  excited  the  emulation  of  their 
fair  and  enlightened  sisters  in  France, 
England,  Spain  and  Germany.  To  tlie 
honour  of  the  French  ladies  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  in  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth  and  seventeenth  Century,  they  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  above  all  the  others 
by  their  aceomplishments  in  general,  and 
their  literary  talents  in  particular,  and 
that  in  consequence  they  justly  became 
the  patterns  of  their  sex  throughout  all 
Europe. 

As  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
Century  not  only  the  sons,  but  also  the 
daughters  of  princes  were  instructed  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  In  the 
yearsl433  and  1435,  Ambrosius  Tr aversa- 
rius,  the  celebrated  general  of  the  order  of 
Camaldulenses  found  in  the  school  esta- 
blished  by  Victorinus  at  Mantua,  among 
other  noble  and  hopeful  pupils,  a prince 
and  princess  de  Gonzaga,  who  as  far  sur- 
passed  all  their  companions  in  diligence, 
knowledge  and  talents,  as  in  their  elevated 
rank.  The  princess,  who  was  ten  years  of 
age,  wrote  Greek  so  fairly  as  to  put  Am- 
brosius to  the  blush,  because  among  all 
the  scholars  whom  he  had  instructed  in 
writing,  scarcely  any  could  be  compared 
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with  this  young  lady.*  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  same  Century,  the  nurnber  of  learn- 
ecl  females  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion  as  ancient  literature  became  more 
generally • difFused.  Politian  praises,  in 
])articular,  an  Alexandra  Scala  and  a Cas- 
sandra,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  Greek 
and  Latin  poems,  by  whicli  they  excited 
the  envy  or  adrniration  of  the  cotemporary 
poets  and  lovers  of  poesy.  Tovvard  the 
conclusion  of  the  fifteenth,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  Century, 
not  only  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage,  but  likewise  a knowledge  of  vari- 
ous  useful  Sciences  seems  to  have  been 
considered  a necessary  accomplishment  of 
young  princesses.  Renata,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  was 
such  a proficient  in  all  the  Sciences,  and 
even  in  astronomy,  that  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers  could  not  treat  more  ably  of  sub- 
jects  connected  with  them  than  she.^  She 
became  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 

* Meincrs  Lebensbeschr.  berühmter  Männer , II.  p. 
2(J2. 

f “ Elle  avoit  Fort  estudie  et  l’ay  veu  fort  s^avante  discou- 
rlr  fort  hautement  et  gravement  de  toutessciences  jus- 
ques  a l’astrologie  et  la  connoissance  des  astres,  que  le  plus 
grand  philosophe  du  monde  n’en  syauroit  mieux  parier.” 
Bruntome  Dumcs  illust.  p.  300.  302. 
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and  brought  her  husband  three  beautiful 
daughters,  whom  she  liad  so  carefully  in- 
strncted  in  every  braneh  of  liberal  and 
useful  knowledge,  tliat  it  was  said  of  lliese 
princesses,  that  tlieir  minds  were  not  less 
fair  and  accomplished  than  their  persons.* 
About  the  same  time,  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
the  mother  of  Francis  I.  Catharine,  con- 
sort  of  Henry  Vlll.-j"  of  England,  and  the 
two  illustrious  regents  of  the  Netherlands» 
Margaret  of  Austria,  and  Mary  of  Hun- 
gary,  attained  to  such  a profieiency  in  La- 
tin, that  they  could  not  only  read  the 
works  dedicated  to  them  by  tlie  most  ce- 
lebrated  writers,  and  the  letters  which 
Avere  sent  to  them,  without  interpreters, 
but  that  the  latter  could  even  return  an- 
swers  in  the  same  language.J  The  ami- 

* Bruntome  Darnes  illust,  p.  300.  302. 

•j'  Erasmi  Epist.  Tom.  I.  p.  10Ü2. 

t Latin  letters  to  all  these  three  princesses  are  to  be 
found  among  the  letters  of  Agrippa.  That  writer  dedK 
catecl  to  the  princess  Margaret  of  Austria  his  Discourse 
on  the  nobility  and  excellency  of  the  Female  Sex ; and 
Erasmus  inscribed  his  Vidua  Christiana,  to  Queen  Mary, 
from  whom  he  had  received  a letter  written  with  her  own 
hand.  Epistolium  tua  manu  scriptum,  sdys  he,  tanquam 
animi  tut  cliarissimum  pignus  intcr  ca  reponctur,  qucc  mihi 
mcLvime  sunt  cordi.  See  Erasmi  Epist.  Vol.  II.  p.  12Q8 
He  praises  the  partiality  of  the  same  princess  to  Latin  wri« 
ters — Ccesaris  Germana  Maria  Lütinos  Codices  habet  in 
deliciis.  Epist.  MXXXII.  p.  1171.  A Journal  de 
Eouise  de  Savoy c,  composed  by  the  mother  of  Franci»  L 
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able  motlier  of  Francis  I.  gave  not  only 
her  son,  but  likewise  her  daughter,  after- 
wards  queen  of  Navarre,  a learned  educa- 
tion.  The  latter  made  a much  greaterpro- 
gress  in  her  studies  than  the  former,  though 
Francis  belono;ed  to  tbe  number  of  the 
learned  princes  of  the  sixteenth  Century. 
With  extraordinary  beauty,  and  the  fair- 
est  female  virtues,  Margaret  of  Navarre 
united  a highly  cultivated  understanding, 
and  an  energy  of  raind  that  is  not  ofteil 
found,  even  in  the  greatest  of  men.*  All 
the  learned  extolled  her  with  out  fiattery, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Ornaments  of  her 
sex,  and  as  a powerful  patroness  of  the 
Sciences,  and  as  many  authors  dedicated 
tbeir  works  to  this  princess,  as  to  her  ge- 
nerous  brother  king  Francis  I.-j~  That 
monarch’s  affection  for  his  sister  was  sur- 
passed  only  by  his  respect ; and  he  very 
often  submitted  the  most  important  mat- 

is  still  extant,  and  I am  therefore  surprised  that  she  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Histoire  litteraire  des  Fcmmes  Franpoisesi 
Paris , 1769,  5 vols.  8vo. 

* See  Brantome  D.ames  illust.  p.  307,  &c.  and  Erasmi 
Fpist.  DCCLXIV.  Vol.  I.  p.  89O,  89I.  “ I have  long 

admired,  and  loved  the  many  excelleht  qualities  with 
which  God  has  endowed  youj  prudence  worthy  of  a phi- 
loscpher,  ehastity,  temperance,  piety,  unshaken  fortitude, 
and  a wonderful  contempt  of  all  transitory  things.” 

4*  Brantome , p.  308. 
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ters  to  her  decision.*  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre  rendered  the  greatest  Services  to  her 
brother  duri-ng  his  captivity  in  Spain.  She 
assisted  her  mother  in  the  preservation  and 
government  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  re- 
ceiving  intelligence  of  the  mortal  despon- 
dency  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
mind  of  the  captive  monarch,  she  went 
herseif  to  Spain,  and  by  her  presence,  and 
emphatic  consolation,  she  infused  new 
spirits  into  the  raelancholy  soul  of  the 
king ; an  Obligation  which  he  afterwards 
often  publicly  acknowledged.-j-  To  the 
emperor,  who,  by  his  unworthy  treat- 
ment  had  brought  his  illustrious  prisoner 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  she  represented 
the  cruelty,  and  even  the  impolicy  of  his 
conduct  with  such  effect,  that  he  adopted 
other  measures,  and  behaved  to  the  king 
of  France  with  greater  courtesy  and  re- 
spect.  + With  equal  energy  she  addressed 
the  grand  council  of  Spain  or  the  empe- 

* Brantnmr,  p.  309-  “ II  l’appelloit  tousjoürs  sa  m!- 

gnonne. — Bien  «ouventlors  qu’ilavoit  des  grandes  affaires, 
les  remettoit  a eile  en  attendant  sa  definition  et  totale  re- 
solutiön.”  p.312. 

•f  lind.  p.  313,  and  3l6.  *f  Le  roy  ledisolt  souvent 
qne  sans  eile  11  estoit  mort,  dont  il  lui,  avoit  cette  Obliga- 
tion qu’il  reconnoistroit  a jamais  et  l en  aymeroit  conim* 
il  a fait  jusqvi’a  sa  mort,”  Stc. 

1 Ibid.3 14,315. 
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ror  s privy-council,  who  vvere  filled  with 
iio  less  admiration  of  her  eloquence  than 
all  the  ambassadors  who  came  to  her  bro- 
ther’s  court,  and  to  vvhom  she  generally 
gare  audience.* 

The  important  part  vvhich  Francis  I. 
and  bis  mother  sufferecl  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre  to  take  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  did  not  in  the  least  distract  her 
attention  from  the  Sciences,  and  from  li- 
terary  av7ocations.  No  one  was  more  hap- 
py than  she  in  the  invention  of  mottoes, 
or  devices,  as  they  were  called,  and  which 
were  embroidered  or  wrought  in  tapestry, 
bed-furniture,  &c.  Of  these  she  corn- 
posed  an  incredible  number  in  Latin, 
French,  and  other  languages.-p  She  like- 
wise  wrote  many  plays,  which  were  then 
denominated  pastorals,  and  caused  them  tq 
be  performed  by  the  young  ladies  of  her 
court. £ Her  nurnerous  poems  were  col- 
lected  and  published  by  her  courtiers  un- 
der  the  title  of  Marguerite  des  Margue - 
rites .§  But  she  acquired  her  greatest  re- 

* “ Or  si  cctte  reyne  parla  bien  a l’Empcreur,  die  dit 
encore  pis  ä eeux  de  son  conscil,  ou  eile  ej.it  audience,  la 
oü  eile  triompha  de  bien  dire,  et  bien  haranguer,  et  avee- 
vne  bonnc  grace  dont  eile  u’estqit  point  depouryue.”  &c, 
liruntornc , 3 12.  315. 

f II  id  p.  321. 

% JHd.  p.  308. 

§ Il’id.  and  (Euvres  de  Pasquicr,  IT.  p.  66 4,  665 .« 
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putation  as  a writer  by  her  Dedameron , 
or  les  cent  Nonveltes  de  la  Reine  de  Na- 
varre,  which  during  her  life-time  vvere 
more  highly  esteemed  than  the  Tales  of 
Bocaccio,  and  which  are  still  preferred  to 
the  model  which  she  imitated.*  Most  of 
these  novels  were  written  while  travelling 
in  her  litter,  and  with  the  same  facility  as 
though  they  had  been  dictated  by  ano- 
ther.-j- 

One  of  the  most  prominent  virtues  of 
the  queen  of  Navarre,  was  her  undissem- 
bled  piety.  She  carried  her  religion  not 
upon  her  lips,  but  in  her  heart,  and  seri- 
ously  reflected  on  its  solemn  truths.  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  among  all  those 
truths  none  was  conceaied  from  the  pious 
and  contemplative  queen,  with  such  an 
impenetrable  veil,  as  the  important  doc- 
trine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  eternal  duration  of  the  rewTards  of  vir- 
tue  after  death.  On  this  subject  Bran- 
tome  relates  some  anecdotes,  which  are 
extremely  interesting  in  various  points  of 
view.  The  queen  being  once  informed 

* Pusquier , as  above. — “ livre  fait  a l’imitation  du 
Decameron  de  Bocace,  et  non  moins  plaisant,  mais  beau- 
coup  plus  sage — compositions  honorees  par  la  plus  grande 
partle  des  beaux  esprits  de  nostre  temps.” 

^ Brantomc,p.  321. 
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that  one  of  the  laclies  of  her  bedchamber, 
to  vvbom  she  was  greatly  attached,  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  sbe  seated  herseif  by 
the  bed-side  of  the  expiring  female,  and 
never  took  her  eyes  from  her  tili  she  had 
breathed  her  last.  Her  attendants  could 
not  forbear  asking  their  mistress  why  she 
had  fixed  her  eyes  so  immoveably  on  an 
ohject  so  disagreeable  as  a dying  person.. 
The  queen  replied,  that  “ she  had  done 
it  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  an  opinion 
maintained  by  certain  philosophers  y that 
at  the  moment  of  death  the  soul  is  sepa- 
rated  from  the  body..  She  had  therefore 
watched  to  discover  whether  the  spirit  of 
a dying  person  quitted  its  habitation  in  a 
manner  perceptible  to  the  organs  of  sight 
or  hearing.  She  had  not,  however,  per- 
ceived  any  thing  of  the  kind,*  and  she 
sheuld  therefore  be  at  a loss  what  to  think 
of  the  presumed  Separation  of  the  soul 
and  body,  if  she  were  not  firmly  esta- 
blished  in  the  faith,  and  did  not  know 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  embrace  the  truths 
of  religion,  even  though  she  could  not.  ex- 

* “ Ayant  tant  ouy  discourir  a tant  fde  sfavans  (loc- 
teurs,  que  l’ame  ct  l’esprit  sortoit  du  corps  äussi-tost 
qu’d  trespassoit  5 eile  voulut  voir,.  s’il  s’en  sortiroit  quel- 
que  vent  ou  bruit  ou  le  moindre  raisonnement  nionde, 
au  deloger  et  sortir,  mais  qu’elle  n’y  avoit  rien  appergti,” 
Branlome,  p,  319. 
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plore  and  satisfactorily  aceount  for  them.* 

* — Whenever  the  queen  of  Navarre  heard 
any  one  speaking  of  death,  and  the  hap- 
piness  of  a future  state,  she  would  reply  : 
“ All  that  is  very  true,  but  hovv  long  must 
we  slumber  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  tili 
we  attain  the  enjoyment  of  that  bliss!”* 
The  dread  of  this  long  slumber  rendered 
the  intelligence  of  her  own  approaching 
end  a very  unwelcome  piece  of  Informa- 
tion. The  wise  and  pious  queen  believed 
that  she  was  not  too  old  to  live  a few  years 
longer  with  pleasure  and  advantage. 

The  sister  of  Francis  I.  was  not,  as  it 
was  then  customary,  by  a very  natural 
play  upon  words  to  say,  the  only  pearl 
f marguerite ) of  the  French  crown,  that 
increased  the  lustre  of  her  birth  by  the 
splendour  of  her  genius.  Two  otherprin- 
cesses  of  the  same  name  gained,  during 
the  same  Century,  as  many  admirers  by 
their  attainments,  as  by  their  beauty  and 
high  birth.  The  first  of  these  French 
princesses  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  I. 
who  after  her  father’s  death  was  married 
to  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy.-j-  As  the  sis- 
ter of  Francis  I.  was  styled  the  mother 

* Biantome,  p.  317- 

t lbid.  p.  323.  Pasquicr,  II.  p.  665,  668.. 
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of  French  poetry,  so  the  daughter  was 
denominated  the  mother  of  French  poets-, 
who  all  praised  their  patroness  in  their 
coinpositions  as  the  Minerva  of  France.* 
She  regularly  devoted  her  afternoons  to 
study,  of  to  conversation  with  men  of 
learning.  After  her  marriage,  she.  was  as 
zealous  a patroness  of  the  French  nobility 
and  warriors,  wlio  had  lost  their  health  or 
their  fortunes  in  Italy,  as  she  had  been 
when  single,  of  poets  and  men  of  leanir- 
ing.f 

Before  I proceed  to  the  third  Margaret 
of  France,  1 must  necessarily  take  some 
notice  of  her  mother  Catharine  de  Medi- 
cis,  and  her  mother-in-lavv,  queen  Joanna 
of  Navarre.  Th  ose  two  prmcesses  had 
not,  as  far  as  we  knovv,  received  a learned 
education ; but  they  had  cultivated  their 
minds  by  the  perusal  of  tlre  best  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  authors,  and  by  as- 
sociating  with  men  of  learning,.  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  by  their  eloquence,  and  their 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  they  irre- 
sistibly  subdued  all  hearts,  and  surmount- 

* The  duchess  of  Savoy  had  for  her  clevic.e  an  olivß 
branch  entwined  with  serpents,  around  which  were.  these 
words : “ Raum  sapientia  custoi." 

t Püsq'tu  t. 
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ed  every  obstacle  tliat  opposed  their  un- 
dertakings.*  yueen  Joanna  received  the 
surname  of  Golden  Month , whicli  appel- 
lation  Catharine  de  Medici s equally  de- 
served. 

Of  all  the  princesses  whom  I have  yet 
mentioned,  none  can  be  compared  for- 
beauty,  learning,  and  talents,  w-i-th  the* 
queen  of  Navarre,  the  first  vvife  of  Henrv 
IV.  and  the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  the  consort  of  Francis  II.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  that  these  two 
queens,  on  vvhom  nature,  art,  and  fortune 
had  been  so  profuse  of  their  favours,  should' 
have  deformed  even  many  exalted  virtue^ 
by  the  licentiousness  of  their  lives. 

As  the  elder  Margaret  of  Navarre,  and 
Margaret  of  France,  duchess  of  Savoy,  left. 
their  two  brothers,  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
II.  at  a great  distance  behind  them,  in- 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  ; 
so  the  daughter  of  queen  Catharine  de 
Medicis  surpassed,  but  in  a still  greater 
degree,  her  three  brothers,  Francis  II. 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  Theyounger 
Margaret  of  Navarre  was  such  a profi- 
cient  in  the  Latin  tongue,  that  when  a 

* Braniomc , p.  85,  86,  225. 
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Polish  ambassador  honoured  her  with  a 
speech  in  that  language,  she  answered  bim 
immediately  with  such  flnency  and  per- 
tinence,  that  all  present  imanimously  de- 
clared  her  a second  Minerva  or  Suada.* — 
Sheexcited  still  greater  admiration  when 
she  was  accosted  at  Bordeaux,  by  three 
orators  successively,  and  returned  an  an- 
swer  to  each,  with  such  majesty  and 
grace,  that  even  learned  connoisseurs  were 
obliged  to  confess,  that  they  had  never 
heard  any  one  speak  so  well  in  all  their 
lives.'}'*  She  had  continually  at  her  table 
several  men  of  letters,  to  wdiom  she  com- 
monly  proposed  some  important  question 
for  their  joint  discussion.  The  queen 
gave  her  opinion,  and  suffered  her  Senti- 
ments to  be  commented  upon  with  the 
same  freedom  as  those  of  any  other  per- 
son  in  the  Company. J Margaret  must 
have  had  many  very  great  and  exalted 
qualities  in  her  character,  since  the  se- 
verest  moralists  of  her  own  and  of  sub- 
sequent  tirnes  have  coincided  in  their 
opinion,  that,  notwdthstanding  all  her  fall- 

* Bvantomc,  p.  22 i. 

f ll'id.  p.  225.  “ Le  dit  sicur  president,  qtii  s’enten« 

doit  cn  telies  merceries  me  vint  dire,  qu’il  n’avoit  jamab 
ouy  mieux  dire  en  sa.yle  quiconnue  fust.’’ 

+ Pasquicr , II.  p.  ööö’. 
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ings,  she  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished  princesses  tliat  ever  existed.*  Her 
Memoirs  are  better  written  than  any  other 
work  of  the  same  kind  composed  du  ring 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  that  is  still  ex- 
tant. 

Among  the  princesses  of  the  sixteenth 
Century,  none  bore  such  a resemblance  in 
talents  and  foibles  to  the  consort  of  Henry 
IV.  as  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  Brantome 
reckons  this  queen,  and  not  without  plau- 
sible reasons,  among  the  French  prin- 
cesses, because  her  mother  was  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  and  because  she  her- 
seif was  educated  from  her  earliest  in- 
fancy  at  the  court  of  France,  and  became 
the  wife  of  Francis  II.  The  mother  of 
the  fair  and  hopeful  Mary  seconded  the 
happy  clisposition  of  her  daughter  with 
such  success,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
she  held  a Latin  oration,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  whole 
court,  in  which  she  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  study  of  the  arts  and  Sciences  was 

u 

not  unbecoming  in  women. -jr  Mary  ne- 
ver  renouneed  the1  Sciences,  either  amid 

* Pasquicr,  as  above.  Sulltj,  I.  p.  5S8. — II.  p.  346, 
347,  541.  Mezcray  llisloire  de  la  mcre  et  du  Jils,  I. 
p.  325—7. 

f Branlomc.Dames  illust.  p.  114 
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the  dissipätions  and  employments  of  the 
court,  which  corrupted  her  heart,  or  the 
miseries  of  an  ignominious  imprisonment, 
by  vvhich  it  was  again  refined  and  amend- 
ed.  The  beautiful  Mary  was  classed 
ainong  the  first-rate  poets  of  France,  and 
to  judge  from  the  affecting  elegy  which 
Brantome  has  inserted  in  her  life,  she  was 
certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  of  her  con- 
temporaries.* 

The  last  learned  princesses  of  the  six- 
teenth  Century,  belonging  to  the  royal 
family  of  France,  that  1 can  mention, 
were  Catharine,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Mary  de  Medicis,  the  second  wife  of  that 
monarch.  The  former  frequently  cited 
passages  of  Latin  authors,  and  the  latter 
• often  repeated  verses  from  the  Latin  tran- 
f^lation  of  the  Psalm 

Besides  the  princesses,  many  other 
IFrendh  females  of  rank  or  distinction,  ob- 
itained  celebrity  by  their  writings  or  their 
mrudition.  Anne  and  Philippine  Duprat, 
Uh  ree  sisters  of  the  name  of  Morel,  and 
tche  duchess  de  RetZj  were  most  distin- 
fguished  for  their  extensive  knowledge  of 


f Brantome  Damcs  illust.  p.  121. 
t Sullyy  I.  p.  äö3.  Journal  du  Cardinal  Richelieu > 

.[.  p.  20, 
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the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  * The 
duchess  de  Retz  ansvvered  the  Polish  am- 
bassador  in  at  least  as  good  Latin  as  that 
in  which  he  had  addressed  her. 

The  spirit  of  the  times  which  led  females 
of  rank  and  distinction  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  and  all  the  branches 
of  the  Sciences,  likewise  instigated  Henry 
III.  after  the  example  of  the  Medici,  to 
found  an  academy  at  his  court.  Of  all  the 
institutions  of  modern  times,  known  bv 
the  name  of  academies,  none  was  so  un- 
profitable or  so  short-lived  as  this;  and 
yet  the  derided  academy  of  Henry  III. 
v^asfrequented  by  the  ladies  of  his  court. 'j- 

Next  to  the  French  ladies,  those  of 
England  applied  themselves  vvith  the 
greatest  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  and  of  the  Sciences.  The  latter, 
how^ever,  possessed  an  undeniable  superi- 
ority  over  their  Continental  neighbours  in 
one  important  particular,  that  is  to  say, 
they  conferred  much  greater  honour  on 
their  erudition  by  irreproachable  manners 

* IJist..  litteraire  des  frmmcs  Frau?.  I.  p.  II9,  121. 
Mademoiselle  de  Gourhay,  the  ablest  defender  of  Mon- 
tagne,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  enumerating  the  learned 
ladies  of  the  sixtcenth  Century.  Her  Preface  sur  les  Es- 
sais de  Montaigne  is  truly  a master-piece.  See  the"  Pre- 
Jace  du  Journal  de  Voy.  de  Monlagnc,  p.  XXXII. 

f Brantome  Harnes  gal.  II.  p.  J81. 
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than  tlie  females  of  France.  Queen  Ca- 
tharine  Parr,  tlie  last  vvife  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  herseif  tlie  translator  of  a literary 
work.*  She  was  excelled  by  tlie  queens 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  botli  of  whom  were 
likewise  authors.~j~  The  former  wrote  La- 
tin epistles  with  elegance/j;  and  the  latter 
was  in  tlie  habit  of  returning  extemporary 
answers  in  the  same  language  to  Polish 
ambassadors.  The  beautiful,  virtuous, 
lieroic,  and  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  (Lay, 
who  was  in  every  respeet  worthy  of  the 
first  throne  in  the  world,  is  justly  styled 
by  Hume  a prodigy  of  literature.  Never 
was  a female,  and  very  seldom  a person  of 
the  oth^r  sex,  attached  to  the  Sciences  so 
pürely  for  their  own  sakes,  or  on  accounfc 
of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  which  they 
afforded  to  her  understanding  and  hei 
heart,  as  Lady  Jane  Gray,  who  ascended 
the  scaflfold  with  greatcr  resolution  than 
the  throne,  and  who  consoled  her  sister  in 
the  same  language  in  which  Plato  wrote 


* Hume. 

Ibid. 

t Erasm.  Episl.  MXXXII.  p.  1171-f  f(  We  have  a 
queen  of  England,  who  is  a very  learned  woman,  and 
whosc  daughter  Mary  scribit  bmc  epistolns  Latinas. 
“ Things  are  strangely  altered,”  adds  Erasmus  ; “ monks 
know  nothing  of  letters,  and  women  deligltt  in  books.” 

VOL.  II. 
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oa  the  immortality  of  the  soul.*  Not 
only  the  queens,  but  as  Hume  informs 
us,  £;  even  the  ladies  of  the  eourt  valued 
themselves  on  their  knowledge.  Lady 
Burleigh,  Lady  Bacon,  and  their  tvvo  sis- 
ters,  were  mistresses  of  the  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  languages ; and  placed 
more  pride  in  their  erudition,  than  in 
their  rank  and  quality.”  The  house  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  lord-chancellor, 
was  truly  the  habitation  of  the  Muses. ~j~ 
His  three  daughters,  but  especially  Mar- 
garet, who  was  afterwards  married  to  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Roper,  wrote 
even  in  her  childhood,  Latin  letters,  of 
which  veterans  in  literature  woirid  have 
had  no  occasion  to  be  asharned.  + It  was 
perhaps  these  three  daughters  of  Sir 
Thomas,  or  the  three  Seymours,  who 
honoured  the  memory  of  the  elder  queen 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  in'  Latin  poems  of 
their  own  composition.^ 

§ Hume : 

f Erasm.  Episl.  MXXXII.  “Thomae  Mori  domus 
nihil  aliud  quam  Musarum  est  domicilium.” 

t Erasmi  Epist.  DCV.  p.  679.  MLXXV.  p.  1232. 
Append,  Epist.  CCCLII.  p.  1743.  CCCLXXVI.  VIII, 
p.  1766. 

§ Pasquier,  II.  Three  young  English  ladies,  sis- 
ters,  honoured  her  memory  with  several  Latin  distichs* 
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In  the  sixteenth  Century,  no  country  of 
Europe  contained  so  many  teachers,  pro- 
fessors,  and  patrons  of  literature  and  real 
Science  in  general,  as  Gennany;  accord- 
ingly  a portion  of  the  universal  enthusi- 
asm  for  the  ancient  languages,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  relichon  and  letters, 
could  not  fail  to  be  connnunicated  to  the 
uives  and  daughters  of  the  friends  of 
the  Sciences.  It  is  nevevtheless  a mat- 
ter of  surprize,  that  in  those  time« 
of  the  greatest  fermentation  and  enthu- 
siasm,  a greater  number  of  German  fe- 
males  did  not  obtain  celebrity  by  their 
erudition  and  their  writings.  Excepting 
the  princesses  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
of  vvhom  mention  has  been  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  we  can  name 
but  very  few  German  ladies  who  distin- 
guished  themselves  du  ring  the  sixteenth 
Century,  by  their  literary  attainments,  or 
their  patronage  of  the  learned.  Charitas, 
a sister  and  a scholar  of  the  celebrated  Bi- 
libald  Pirkheimer,  an  abbess  of  the  con- 
vent  of  St.  Clara,  at  Nürnberg,  read  Grtek 
works  and  wrote  Latin  letters,  a small 
Collection  of  vvhich  is  preserved  in  the 

vvhich  were  variously  transkited  into  French  qualra'ms  by 
Honsard,  du  Bellay,  and  Baif,  according  to  the  diflert-^t 
fancy  ofeach.” 
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works  öf  her  hrother.*  Ulrich  von  Hüt- 
ten praises  the  fair  Constantia,  a daugh- 
ter  of  the  learned  Peutinger  of  Augsburg, 
who  entvvined  the  laurel  wreath  with 
vvhich  the  Franconian  knight  was  crown- 
ed  for  his  poetic  talents  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian.^ 

Spain  remained  veiy  far  beliind  all  the 
other  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  in  re- 
gard  to  the  number  and  zeal  of  the  friends 
or  the  Sciences.  rXhat  kingdom,  never- 
thekss,  produced  niore  females  than  Ger- 
many,  who  were  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  with 
the  Hebrew  and  other  Oiental  lan- 
guages,  or  stepped  for  ward  as  public  ora- 
tors,  to  hll  the  pope  and  the  cardinals 
with  astonishinent,  or  to  convert  the  ob- 
stinate Jews.t 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, the  partiaiity  of  the  Sex  to  ancient 
literatuTe  and  the  study  of  the  Sciences, 
properly  so  called,  was  conskkrablv  di- 
minished.  At  the  same  time,  hovvever, 

* Oper.  Perkhcimeri,  p.  340,  &c. 

t Heiners  Lebensbeschreibungen,  III.  p.  113. 

§ See  Thomas  sur  les  Fernmes,  p.  04,  (>5.  The  names 
öf  these  Spanish  ladies  were  : Isabella  de  Roseres,  Isabcl- 
la  de  Cordova,  Catbarine  de  Ribera,  and  Aloysia  Sigea 
de  Toledo. 
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the  desire  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the 
modern  lammages  and  their  best  works, 
and  the  ambition  of  speaking  and  writing 
the  mother-tongue  vvith  elegance  and  pre- 
cision,  gradaal  ly  became  more  general, 
especially  in  France.  Anne  of  Anstria 
was  neither  learned  nor  accomplished.  Qn 
the  other  hand,  the  princesses  of  Conti',* 
of  Orleans,^  of  Bourbon,^;  and  the  prin- 
cess  Palatine,  whose  extraordinary  genius 
found  a vvorthy  panegyrist  in  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Retz;  the  dnchesses  deLongueville, 
and  de  Nemours  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville,||  and  de  Sevigne  ;^[  the  marquise  de 
Rambouillet  and  her  daughter,  afterwards 
marquise  de  Montausier,**  finally,  the 


* Hist,  iitter.  des  femmes  Frang.  I.  p.  125.  She  was 
the  author  of  the  Amouvs  de  Henri  IV. 

f Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  author  of  six  volumes 
of  Allmoires,  and  other  works. 

X Amons;  Voiture’s  Letters,  there  are  several  to  tliis 
princess  of  Bourbon,  who  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Li- 
terature  and  Gallantry,  at  the  Hotel  de  Raml'ouillct: 

§ The  latter  left  behind  her  a work  eniitled  Mimoires : 
sec  Hist,  littcr.  des  femmes  illust.  I.  p.  35.3.  The  former 
wrote  an  eloquent  manifesto  against  the  king,  (Mem.  de 
Molleville,  III.  p.  42p.)  and  was,  during  the  period  of 
her  piety,  the  greatest  patroness  of  the  fraternity  of  Port 
Royal,  and  of  the  Jansenisis.  Siecle  de  Rouis  XI F.  II. 
p.  -78. 

||  Her  five  volumes  of  Mcmoires  arc  highly  interesting 
and  instructive. 

Hist  litt.  I.  p.  364. 

* * See  the  Lettres  ‘de  Voilure. 

P 3 
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poetess  de  1a  Sauze*,  and  Mesdemoiselles 
Seuderi,-^  Bourignon,;};  and  de  l’Enclos,^ 
possessed  both  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments.  In  erudition,  however,  all  these 
ladies  were  surpassed  by  the  noble  Corna- 
ra,||  the  celebrated  Schurrnann^f  of  C’o- 
logne.,  and  Christina,  queen  of  Svveden.** 

* Hist.  lit.  des  femmes  Frang.  I.p.  344. 

L lind.  I.  p.  142. 

X Und.  p.  312. 

§ Ibid.  and  also  the  Vie  de  Madcm.  de  l'Enclos,  pre- 
fixed  to  the  Lettrcs , written  qnite  in  her  spirit. 

||  Keysslers  Reisen,  p.  1047. 

See  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  Naude,  concern- 
ing  Schurmann,  in  the  Lettrcs  choisies  de  Balzac,  p. 
212.  “ Whatever  hands  can  execute,  or  imagination 

conceive,  she  is  capable  of.  She  paints  in  such  a man- 
ner  that  no  one  surpasses  her,  and  carves  and  models  in 
brass,  wax,  and  wood,  with  equal  excellence.  In  the  art 
of  dresr,  and  in  all  the  female  duties  and  avocations,  she 
challenges  and  bears  away  the  palm  from  all  other  wo- 
nien,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  She  is  conver- 
sant  with  so  many  different  branches  of  science,  that  you 
cannot  teil  in  which  sheexcels.  She  is  endowed  with  so 
many  gifts  of  languages,  that  not  content  with  the  Kuro- 
pean,  she  has  penetrated  by  study  and  industry  into  the 
East  itself,  and  there  acquired  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic, 
and  the  Syriac,  to  add  them  to  those  of  which  she  was 
already  mistress.  She  writes  Latin  with  such  elegance 
as  not  to  be  surpassed  in  that  accomplishment  by  any  man 
who  has  made  it  his  study  during  bis  whole  life.  The 
French  letters  she  composes  are  such  as  almost  to  rival 
those  of  Balzac  himself.  The  other  common  European 
languages  she  speaks  as  fluently  as  the  natives  of  the  re- 
spective  countries  in  which  they  are  used.  With  the  Jew 
she  can  correspond  in  Hebrew,  and  with  the  Saracen  in 
Arabic.” 

**  Interesting  particulars  and  opinions  eoncerning  this 
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Thouoh  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  could 

O # 

not  be  compared  for  variety  of  attamments 
witli  tlie  learned  Scharmann,  yet  she  ope- 
rated  mucii  more  powerfully  on  the  taste 
of  the  a^e,  than  the  latter.  The  ro- 
mances  öf  Scuderi  were  at  least  for  a 
whole  generation  the  favourite  works,  not 
only  of  women,  but  also  of  every  person 
of  the  other  sex,  who  was  desirous  of 
pleasing  the  ladies,  or  vvished  rather  for 
amusement  than  for  dry  instruction.  Less 
extensive  was  the  efFect,  bat  more  durable 
the  fame  of  the  mixed  circles  or  societies 
which  the  marquise  de  Rambouillet,  and 
the  dachess  de  Longueville,  assembled  at 
their  hotels,  where  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  both  sexes  amused  themselves  with 
lively  sallies,  or  submitted  to  each  other 
their  works  and  ideas,  or  criticized  the 
latest  productions  of  taste  and  wit,  or, 
finally,  conversed  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
esting  persons  and  circumstances.*  After 

ccccatric  queen,  may  be  found  in  the  Memoircs  de  Ma- 
dame de  Mütt&ville,  I.  p.  389.  IV.  p.  444. 

* These  establishecl  societies  were  at  first  denominated 
in  earnest,  and  afterwards  by  way  of  ridicule  Bureaux 
de sprit.  The  oldest  of  them  was  that  tn  the  Hotel  de 
^Rambouillet,  which,  as  may  be  secn  in  the  Leiters  of  Bal- 
zac and  v'oiture  existed  as  early  as  the  first  years  of  the  third 
decennimn,  and  conti nued  tili  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth  Century.  In  lbäü,  the  editor  of  Voiture’s  letters  says, 
in  the  prefiice  : <(  He  was  cxtremely  beloved  in  that  inost 
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the  examples  ofthe  marquise  de  Rambou- 
illet and  the  duchess  de  Longueville, 
Ni  non  de  l’Enclos  likewise  made  her 
house  a rendezvous  of  the  most  select 
persons  of  the  court  and  city.  This,  how- 
ever,  did  not  happen  tili  Ninon  was  visit- 
ed,  rather  for  the  sake  of  her  intellectual 
accomplishments  than  for  her  personal 
charms,  that  is,  not  tili  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  Century,  which  lies  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  present  enquiry.* 

celebrated  house,  in  which  virtue  is  now-a-days  acknow- 
ledged  and  honoured,  I mean  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet.” 
Thomas  speaks  of  the  conversations  de  l'hotel  de  Rarabou- 
illet  and  of  the  societe  de  Madame  de  Longueville  in  a 
way  which  proves  that  he  was  hut  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  principal  persons  (p.  130,  139).  He  likewise 
does  injustice  to  the  daughterof  the  marquise  de  Rambouil- 
let, afterwards  marquise  de  Montausier  (p.  139,  140.) 
when  he  asserts  that  the  letters,  for  which  she  was  so 
highly  commended  by  all  the  beaux  esprits  were  not  writ- 
ten  by  her,  but  by  Voiture.  The  letters  of  Voiture  himself 
afford  the  most  irrefragable  refutation  of  this  charge.  In 
Lettre  LXII-I.  p.  2Ö8,  Voiture  praises  the  compositions 
of  this  young  lady  in  the  following  terms  : “ They  are  far 
superior  to  those  for  which  I formerly  admired  you  so 
much,  and  which  I thought  the  finest  I had  ever  seen  ; 
and  though  I am  not  of  a jealous  disposition,  yet  I should 
be  exceedingly  vexed  if  tliere  was  a man  in  France  who 
could  write  as  well  as  you.”  In  Lettre  CLXVII.  p. 
603,  604,  he  says  : “ Pray  teil  me  from  what  abyss  you 
have  drawn  this  deluge  of  letters,  which  you  have  sent 
hither,  all  of  which  are  so  admirable,  so  elegant,  sofinished, 
that  the  composition  of  each  would  requirö  all  the  time 
that  you  have  been  absent.” 

' * Fie  de  Madera,  de  l’ Enclos,  p.  31.  “ The  house  of 

the  celebrated  Ninon,”  says  a modern  writer,  “ the  Abfcrf 
Gedouin,  “ was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  persons  of  the 
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The  erudition,  or  at  least  the  intel- 
leetual  attainments  hy  vvhich  the  other 
sex  began  to  be  distinguished  in  the  fif- 
teenth  and  two  succeeding  Centimes,  werfe 
attended  with  many  good  and  bad  conse- 
quences,  Vvhich  in  a general  view  of  the 
subject  cannot  be  detailed,  and  still  less 
correctly  appreciated.  In  their  zeal  for 
literary  pursuits,  many  females  certainly 
renounced  the  sphere  for  which  nature 
liad  designed  them,  vvitliout  attaining  the 
end  which  they  had  proposed  to  them- 
selves — the  reputation  of  extensive  learn- 
ing  and  celebrity  as  authors.  Others 
abused  their  acquirements  for  the  purpose 
of  more  boldly  bidding  defiance  to  reli- 
gion,  virtue,  and  decgrum  ; refining  and 
multiplying  the  enjoyments  of  sensual 
appetites  ; and  making  others  the  instru- 
ments  of  their  guilty  passionsand  projects. 
Though  all  these  eflects  must  he  princi- 
pally  ascribed  to  the  augmented  and  often 

court  and  city,  who  were  nxist  highly  esteemed  for  their 
nnderstanding.  The  most  virtuous  mothers  solicited  for 
their  sons,  on  their  entrunce  into  life,  the  advantage  of 
being  admitted  into  an  aniiabie  society,  which  was  re- 
garded  asthe  centre  of  good  Company.”  And  again,  p.  33. 
— “ Her  hcuse  was  even  durin'g  the  Iatter  part  of  her  life, 
pcrhaps,  the  onlv  one  in  which  people  might  venture  to 
inake  useof  their  talents  and  nnderstanding,  and  in  which 
they  could  spend  wliolc  davs  williout  gaining  and  without 
ennux." 
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pemicious  influence  of  women  on  the 
affairs  of  courts  and  states  ; yet  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  not  formet  tliat 
this  influence  was  not  intrinsically  per- 
nicious,  or  if  it  were,  that  it  was  not  ren- 
dered  so  by  the  talents  and  attainments 
of  the  sex.  We  ought  to  consider  that 
by  means  of  the  ornamental  and  useful 
knowledge  they  bad  acquired,  many 
learned  and  accomplished  women  becanie 
better  wives,  more  enlightened  instructors 
of  their  children,  more  agreeable  com- 
panions,  more  intelligent  friends  and  ad- 
visers  of  their  husbands,  and  more  compe- 
tent  to  the  performance  of  their  public 
and  private  duties.  But  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages  that  have  t>een  derived  in  modern 
times,  from  tlie  propensity  of  the  sex  to 
the  pursuits  of  lifeerature  and  of  Science, 
.none  are  so  incontestable  as  the  following  ; 
tliat,  at  a period  when  men  of  the  higher 
ranks  either  hated,  despised,  or  thought  ill 
of  the  Sciences  and  tliose  by  whom  they 
w?ere  cultivated,  females  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinctiqn  took  both  under  their  protection ; 
that  they  particularly  encouraged  the  im- 
provement  of  the  modern  languages  and 
poetry ; and  finally,  that  they  first  created  . 
the  hon  ton  of  good  Company,  which  can- 
oot  subsist  without  accomplished  women,  ■ 
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and  thereby  conferred  the  greatest  bene- 
tits  on  the  other  sex. 

The  extraordinary  numbers  of  cele- 
brated  women,  vvho  attracted  the  notice  of 
their  contemporaries,  either  by  their  at- 
tainments,’  their  writings  or  their  actions, 
produced  a host  of  historians-  and  poets, 
who  extolled  the  virtues  and  excellencies 
of  diese  remarkable  females,  and  also  a 
long  series  of  apologists  and  panegyrists, 
who  attempted  to  prove  that  the  other 
sex  is  equal,  or  even  superior  to  ours.* — 
The  first  of  these  was  Agrippa,  of  Nettes- 
heim, who,  in  1509,  sought  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  regent,  Margaret  of  Austria, 
by  a declamation,  in  which  he  gave  the 
fair  sex  avery  great  pre-eminence  above  the 
other. Agrippa  praised  many  qualities 
which  the  sex  does  not  possess,  or  which 
are  not  in  themselves  commendable,  and 

ou  the  other  hand  omitted  to  mention  many 

m •/ 

excellent  endowments,  which  would  have 
afforded  a just  theme  for  panegyric.  The 

+ Thomas,  p.  Gc),  82,  enumerates  most  of  the  histo- 
rians and  panegyrists  of  the  fair  sex  of  the  14th  and  of  the 
three  folknving  centuries.  The  greater  pari  of  their 
Works,  which  are,  almost  without  exception,  weak  and 
silly  productions,  I have  not  bccn  able  to  procure,  and 
have  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them  are  not  novv  ex- 
tant. 

*t  Declamatio  de  nobilitale  et  prcecelleiitia  foeminei 
scxus , in  his  Oper,  T.  II.  p.  578,  tk c. 
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mosfc  extraordinary  circumstance,  however, 
is  that  he,  who,  in  his  own  times,  and  those 
immediately  preceding  them,  rnight  liave 
found  so  manyexamples  of  great  andlearned 
princesses,  and  other  illustrious  females,  is 
total  ly  silent  with  respect  to  the  talents  of 
women  for  the  arts  and  Sciences,  and  for 
the  governrnent  of  nations;  and  on  the 
contrary,  endeavours  to  establish  the  su- 
periority  of  the  sex,  among  other  argu- 
ments,  by  the  following ; that  the  weaker 
woman  has  alvvavs  found  means  to  deceive 
the  man  who  is  stronger  and  more  intelli- 
gent, and  that  the  sacred  scriptures  them- 
selves  have  extolled  the  cunning  of  females, 
which  thus  triumphs  over  the  strength 
and  sagacity  of  the  other  sex.*  Badly  as 

* “ Should  any  one  assert,  with  Aristotle,  that  the 
males  of  all  animals  are  stronger,  more  prudent,  and  more 
noble,  let  him  beanswered  in  the  wörds  of  the  more  en- 
liyhtened  apostle  : * God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise  ; and  God  hath  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  things 
which  are  mighty  : and  base  things  of  the  world,  and 
things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen  ; yea,  and 
things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are.' 
He  then  quotes  the  examples  of  Adam,  Samson,  Lot, 
David,  Solomon,  Job,  Peter,  and  even  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  we re  all  deceived  by  the  craft  of  women,  and  conti- 
nues  : “ For  the  rest,  if  any  one  should  say,  that  this  tends 
rather  to  the  disgrace  of  women,  than  redounds  to  their 
honour,  they  may  answer  him  in  this  manner  : Ifitbe 
jiecessary  that  one  of  us  should  be  deprived  of  some  bc- 
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Agiippä  defended  liis  cause,  most  of  the 
subsequent  panegyrfsts  of  the  sex  trod  in 
his  steps,  and  repeated  the  ludicrous  argu- 
nients  which  he  had  adduced.  Many 
learned  females,  likewise,  took  great  pains 
to  prove  the  superiority,  or  at  least  the 
perfect  equality  of  their  sex  to  ours.  Sorne 
of  the  most  celebrated  .women  feil  into  tlie 
contrary  extreme,  and  loudly  declared, 
that  the  female  sex  had  been  so  total  ly 
negleeted  by  natu  re,  and  oppressed  by 
the  men,  tliat  females  should  strive  to 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  latter. 
<£  How  much,”  frequently  exclaimed  Ni- 
non  de  TEnclos,  “ are  the  women  to  be 
pitied!  Their  own  sex  is  their  greatest 
enemy.  Their  husbands  tyrannize  over 
them  ; their  lovers  despise  them,  and  very 
often  violate  their  honour.  They  are 
watched  on  every  side,  and  precautions 
are  incessantly  employed  to  counteract 
them.  They  live  continually  in  a s':ate 
of  fear  and  restraint,  without  support,  and 
without  aid.  They  have  a thousand  ad- 
mirers,  but  not  one  single  friend.  Can  it 
then  be  surprising,  if  they  are  capricious 
and  dissembling  ? No  sooner,”  she  would 
add,  ((  was  I capable  of  reflecting,  and 

nefit,  or  even  of  life,  I had  rather  that  you  were  tlie  sub 
Cf  rer  than  rnyself.”  p.  52Q. 
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com  pari  ng  the  condition  of  tlie  sexes,  than 
I found,  that  the  better  portion  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  men,  and  I therefore  re- 
solved  to  become  a man.”*  Such,  also, 
were  the  sentiments  entertained  by  one 
of  Ninon’s  greatest  admirers,  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden.  Christina  affected  the 
masculine  character  in  her  dress,  her  con- 
versation,  and  her  whole  behaviour.4- 
Such  was  her  real  or  pretended  conternpt 
for  her  own  sex,  that  she  never  strove 
to  conceal  it,  even  on  occasions  vvhen  it 
was  equally  rüde  and  unjust.  At  the 
court  of  France  she  seldom  spoke  with 
persons  of  her  own  sex,  because  she  de- 
spised  all  women,  on  account  of  their  ig- 
norance ; and  on  the  other  hand,  she  took 
delight  in  conversing  with  men,  on  every 
subject,  good  orbad,  decent  or  indecent.^ 
The  celebrated  Ninon  de  l’Enclos,  was  the 
only  person  of  her  sex  on  whom  she  be- 
stowed  any  marks  of  esteem,  during  the 
visit  w7ith  which  she  honoured  her.§ 

* Vie  de  Ninon,  p.  34,  35. 
f Mim . de  Motteviüe,  IV.  p.  444. 
t Ibid.  p.  455.  “ Elle  faisoit  professlon  de  mepriser 

toutes  les  femmes  a cause  de  leur  ignorance,  et  prenoit 
plaisir  de  converser.avec  les  hommes,  sur  les  mauvaises 
matleres  de  meine  que  sur  les  bonnes.” 

§ Ibid  p.  Abfi  “Elle  voulut  voir  une  demoiselle 
qu’on  appelloit  Ninon,  celebre  par  son  vice,  par  son  libcr- 
tinage,  et  la  beaute  de  son  esprit.  Ce  fut  ä eile  seule  de 
toutes  les  femmes,  quelle  vit  en  France,  a qui eile  donna" 
quelques  marques  d’estrme.” 
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Ou  the  Inßueiiee  of  the  Residence  of 
Femules  at  Courts  upon  the  Morals  of 
the  Sex. 

If  the  learning  and  attainments  acquired 
by  the  fair  sex  in  the  sixteenth  Century, 
had  been  more  general  than  they  vvere, 
still  they  would  scarcely  have  proved  suf- 
ficient  to  protect  female  virtue  against  the 
new  dangers  and  charms  of  a life  at  court. 
Düring  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  the  life 
and  character  of  that  king  and  his  con- 
sort,  kept  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
court  within  proper  bounds.  * Under 

f f "T  • t '■  T ■ ’ k • . ■ 
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* Respccting  the  purity  of  the  morals  of  the  sex  in 
France,  previous  to  the  time  of  Francis  L we  find  soipe 
remarkable  testimonies  in  Montagne.  Essais,  Uv.  II.  ch.‘  2 
“ I have  heard  my  father  relate  wonderful  things  of  the 
chastity  of  his  age.  Hesaid,  that  ina  vvhole  province  there 
was  scarcely  a single  woraan  of  quality  of  bad  reputation. 
He  related  extraordinary  interviews  which  he  had  himself 
had  with  gentlewomen  without  any  suspicion  whatever.” 
Montagne’s  father  brought  his  wife  a virgin  innccence, 
jiotwithstandmg  he  had  sened  in  Italy  and  was  thirty- 
three  years  old  when  he  was  ntarried  in  1S23.. 
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Francis  I.  on  the  contrarv,  the  virtue  of 
fevv  of  the  females,  attendant  on  llie  court, 
was  proof  against  its  incessant  dissipa- 
tions  and  arnusernents,  the  continual  ar- 
titices  of  hold  and  cunning  seducers, 
and  the  influence  of  illustrious  exam- 
ples;  nay,  it  even  became  an  univer- 
sally  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  loss  of 
feraale  honour  was  a thing;  of  no  kind  of 
consequence,  but  that  it  was  creditable 
when  it  was  coinpensated  by  wealth,  ho- 
nours,  and  the  favour  of  the  great.  The 
French  courtiers  and  officers  taught  their 
countrywornen  the  viciojis  practices  whicli 
» they  had  theinselves  learned  of  the  Spa- 
nish  and  Italian  courtezans.*  With  the 
arts  of  those  females,  the  ladies  of  the 
French  court  assumed  their  boldness,  and 
became  the  wooers,  instead  of  waiting  to 
be  wooed. Unfortunately,  it  was  not 
the  ladies  of  the  court  alone  in  wliom  all 
sense  of  yirtue  and  decencv  was  extin- 
guished.  The  court  infected  the  Capital, 
and  the  Capital  communicated  the  conta- 
gion  to  the  other  eities  of  the  kingdom. 


* Bruntome  Dames  Gal.  I.  p.  54.  Mäny  of  the  stories 
related  by  Brantoine  are  so  very  obscene,  that  it  is  impos* 
sible  even  to  quote  them. 

f Ilid.  p.  81,  “ Plustot  recherchantes,  que  recher- 

c'nees,’* 
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Francis  I.  entertained  a notion  that  all 
the  females  of  rank  and  beauty  in  his  do- 
minions  were  destined  to  embellish  his 
court,  and  that  he  miglit  choose  any  of 
thern  he  pleased  for  his  private  pleasure. 
The  married  and  the  single  alike  accounted 
it  an extraordinary  honour  if  they couldc(  n - 
tribute  to  the  gratification  of  the  great  king ; 
and  it  was  universally  knovvn  in  what  way 
the  monarch  wislied  to  be  served.  * Hus- 
bands  and  fathers  were  not  less  rejoiced 
than  their  wives  and  daughters,  at  the  no- 
tice which  the  king;  took  of  the  latter.  If 
any  of  them,  prizing  his  honour  more 
higlily  than  the  favour  of  the  king,  mani- 
fested  signs  of  indignation  or  discontent, 
Francis  imposed  everlasting  silence  on 
the  impatient  sufferer  by  the  severest  me- 
naces. The  count  de  Chateaubrian  was 

V > r , J : • 

* Brantome  Dnmes  Gal.  T.  p.  360,  l.  Tliis  passage  is 
one  ot'  those  which  may  be  referred  Lo,  but  not  transeribed. 
It  affords  a striking  proof  of  the  excqssive  corruption  of 
morals  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  The  following  wörds 
cannot  offend  the  modesty  of  any  of  tny  readers  : “ £>he 

thcn  made  a low  curtsey,  thanking  him  with  great  hvnni- 
lity  for  the  honour  he  had  conferfed  on  her,  of  'Which  she 
^vas  not  worthy,  frcquently  recommending  her  husband 
to  him  for  some  proinotion,”  &c.  - 

t Brantome  Dames  gal.  I.  p.  17.  “ Le  roy  luy- com- 
menda  sur  la  vie  de  ne  luy  faire  nul  mal,  et  que  s’il  luy 
faisoit  la  moindre  chose,  qu’il  le  tueroit,  ou  qu’il  luy  fe- 
roit  trancher  la  teste,  et  pour  cettc  nuit  renvoya  dehQrs 

a 3 1 ‘ ‘ " 
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the  only  one  tliat  caused  his  faithless  wife 

10  be  bled  to  death;  * nor  would  he  have 
ventnred  upon  such  a step  had  not  the 
king  been  a prisoner  in  Spain  at  the  time 
when  the  count  took  this  cruel  revenge. 
On  the  return  of  Francis,  the  count  was 
ftbliged  to  quit  the  kingdorn,  otherwise 
the  royal  lover  had  most  assuredly  sacrifi- 
ced  the  jealous  husband  to  the  manes  of 
the  murdered  countess. 

Francis  I.  conceived  the  ntmost  con- 
ternpt  for  all  those  who  had  no  mistresses, 
in  the  French  acceptation  of  theterm.  O11 
the  other  hand,  he  was  gratified  to  hear 
that  his  courtiers  and  officers  were  ena- 
moured  of  this  or  the  other  lady,  and  of- 
fered  them  his  Services  in  behalf  of  their 
suit.'}-  Among  the  ecclesiastics  of  high 
rank  none  was  so  distinguished  for  in- 
trigue  as  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  It 
was  asserted  that  there  was  not  a female, 
either  married  or  single,  resident  at  the 

V'  • 

J 

et  prit  sa  place.  J’ay  oui  dire  que  non  seulement  cctte 
tlaine,  niais  plusieurs’  autres  obtmdrent  pareille  sauve- 
garde  du  roy.” 

* Galant,  des  Rois  de  France,  II.  p.  67. 

f Bramme  Dames  Gal.  II.  p.  360.  “ J'ai  ony 

conter  a aucunes,,  qu'il  vouloit  fort  que  les  honnestes  gen- 
tilshommes  de  sa  cour  fissent  des  maistresses,  et  s’ils  n’en 
foisoient,  il  les  estimoit  des  fats  et  des  sots ; bien  souvent 

11  promestoit  de  les  y servir,  et  leur  en  dire  du  bien.” 
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court  of  Francis  I.  but  what  lmd  been 
gainecl  by  the  liberality  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  and  beeil  in  training  vvith 
him.*  Brantorne,  after  relating  this  anec- 
dote,  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  very  few 
or  none  • of  the  females  at  the  court  of 
Francis  I.  preserved  a reputation  free  from 
reproach.^ 

At  that  court  tliere  were,  nevertheless, 
some  virtuous  and  irreproachable  females. 
To  their  number  belonged  the  queen,  and 
also  the  amiable  sister  of  the  monarch. 
Margaret  of  Navarre  accompanied  Fran- 
cis I.  in  all  his  diversions,  and  even  in 
bis  hunting  parties,  and  was  always  the 
gayest  among  the  gay.lj:  This  *vivacity  of 

the  fair  princess,  her  blooming  health, 
and  also  her  widowhood,  inspired  the  ad- 

* Brantorne  Dames  Gal.  II.  p.3Ö2.  “ J’ay  ouy  conterque 
quand  il  arrivoit  a la  courquelquefilleoudainenouvelle,  qui 
fust  belle,  il  la  venoit  aussitost  accoster,  et  la  raisonnant, 
il  luy  disoit,  qu’il  la  vouloit  dresser.  Quel  dresseur  ! Aussi 
pour  lors  disoit  on,  qu’il  n’y  avoit  guerres  de  Dames  ou 
fiües  residentes  h la  cour,  ou  fraischement  venües  qui  r.e 
fussent  desbauchees  ou  attrappees  par  la  largesse  dudit 
Monsieur  le  Cardinal.” 

f Ibid.  “ Et  peu  ou  nulles  sont  elles  sorties  de  cette 
cour  femmes  et  filles  de  bien.” 

\ Avertissement  des  Nouv.  de  la  reine  Margucri/e,  and 
Nouvelle  (juatrieme,  in  whieh  she  relates  her  own  history, 
under  the  follovving  title  : Temeraire  entreprise  d'un  gen - 
til/iomme  contrc  une  pri)iccsse  de  Fttmdresy.  et  la  honte 
qu'il  en  rcfut.  p.  33,  &c. 


miral  de  Bonnivet,  the  handsomest  man 
at  the  court  of  Francis  1.  and  the  great- 
est  favourite  of  that  monarch,  with  a no- 
tion  that  Margaret  vvould  not  prove  in- 
sensible to  the  tender  passion,  at  least  the 
passion  of  a gentleman  so  aceomplished, 
and  so  high  in  the  estimaticm  of  all  the 
ladies  as  he  iniagined  himself  to  he.  The 
confident  Bonnivet  was  not  long  before  he 
made  the  illustrious  fair  acquainted  with 
his  wishes.  The  princess  rejected  his 
proposais,  but  without  any  marks  of  high- 
ly  ofFended  pride  or  deeply-wounded  mo- 
desty.  This  encouraged  Bonnivet  in  his 
hopes,  and  he  imagined  that  nothing  but 
a favourable  opportunity  was  wanting  to 
the  completion  of  his  wishes.  To  accele- 
rate  this  opportunity,  he  invited  the  king 
and  the  whole  court  to  one  of  his  hunting- 
seats,  and  assigned  the  princess  an  apart- 
ment  exactly  over  his  own.  When  he 
heard  at  night  that  all  was  quiet  in  the 
chamber  of  the  fair  Margaret,  he  intro- 
duced  himself,  by  means  of  a secret  stair- 
case  and  trap-door,  into  the  apartment  of 
the  princess,  and  lay  down  beside  her,  in 
Order  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  moment 
when  she  should  awake.  As  soon  as  the 
princess  opened  her  eyes,  Bonnivet  com- 
menced  the  attack,  with  a view  to  carry 
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her  by  storm.  Margaret,  however,  was 
strong  enough  to  disengage  herseif  frorn 
the  grasp  of  the  ravisher ; and  when  the 
latter,  in  spite  of  her  obstinate  resistance, 
still  persisted  in  his  purpose,  she  so  plied 
him  witli  her  fists  and  nails,  and  called 
so  loudly  to  her  women  for  aid,  that 
Bonnivet,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
mach  disfigured,  was  obliged  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Next  morning  Bonni- 
vet sent  word  to  the  king  that  he  had 
been  taken  so  ill  during  the  night  that  he 
could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  bis 
Sovereign  again.  Francis  immediately  de- 
parted,  and  only  laughed  heartily  at  his 
favourite,  when  he  was  informed  of  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  Qn  his  sister.  Mar- 
garet was  satisfied  with  the  exposure  of 
Bonnivet,  and  with  the  wonnds,  not  very 
honourable  to  him,  which  she  had  in- 
flicted.  Most  of  my  readers  will  agree 
with  me  in  this  reflection,  that  such  an 
attempt  as  that  of  Bonnivet  on  the  ho- 
nour  of  an  irreproachable  princess,  could 
only  have  been  in  ade  in  an  age  when  fe- 
male  virtue  was  regarded  as  a non-entity, 
and  all  women  as  frail  and  accessible, 
though  perhaps  not  in  an  equal  degree. 

From  the  experience  which  Francis  I. 
had  of  his  mistresses,  that  monarch  could 
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not  but  believe,  that  no  woman,  at  least  no 
handsome  woman,  could  be  satisfied  with 
one  man,  and  preserve  her  fidelity  to  a 
husband  or  a lover.*  Francis  even  en- 
graved  his  creed  with  respect  to  the  sex 
on  a pane  of  glass  at  Chambord,  where 
Brantome  read  the  following  words  in- 
scribed  by  the  hand  of  the  king : Tonte 
femme  varier'y  An  old  friend  of  Bran- 
tome’s  observed,  on  occasion  of  this  rnax- 
im,  that  the  king  had  written  him  let- 
ters  complaining  bitterly  of  the  infidelity 
of  some  of  the  females  to  vvhom  he  was 
most  strongly  attached.  The  keeper  of 
the  palace,  who  heard  this  remark,  de- 
clared,  that  of  all  the  women  of  whom 
the  king  had  been  enamoured,  not  one 
had  remained  faithful  to  her  illustrious  lo- 
ver.J  Diana  de  Poitiers  passed  out  of 
the  arms  of  Francis  I.  into  those  of  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Henry  II.  and  to  him 

* Even  the  mother  of  Francis  I.  could  not  have  in-* 
gpired  him  with  rnore  favourable  sentiments  of  the  sex. 
Her  disappointed  passion  for  the  constable  de  Bourbon  is 
well  known.  Galant,  des  liois  de  France , II.  p.  ~7 • 

•f*  Farnes  Gal.  II.  p.  187- 

t “ Le  concierge,  qui  nous  ouyt,  dit : c'est  mon, 
vrayement,  ne  vous  en  pensez  pas  moequer.  car  de  toutes 
celles,  que  je  luy  ay  jamais  veüe  et  connue,  je  n’en  ay 
veiie  aucune  qui  n’allat  au  change  plus,  que  ces  ohiens  da. 
la  meute  a la  chasse  du  cerf.” 
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slie  was  not  more  constant  tlian  slie  had 
been  to  bis  father.* 

Daring  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  bis 
tliree  sons,  in  wbicb  period  Catbarine  de 
Medicis  constantly  possessed  the  greatest, 
or,  at  least,  a great  influence  at  court,  the 
causes  wbicb  had  rendered  the  French 
court  under  Francis  I.  a school  and  a the- 
atre  of  debäuchery,  kept  progressively  in- 
cieasing.  These  vvere  the  profusion  of 
tlie  sovereigns  and  their  favourites ; the 
nuinber  and  splendour  of  their  diversions; 
the  concourse  and  continuai  commerce  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  of  the  highest  rank, 
fortune,  and  beauty;  seductive  examples; 
want  of  respect  for  female  virtue  and  Vir- 
gin bonour;  and,  lastly,  the  high  prices 
paid  for  the  sacrifice  of  female  chastity 
and  the  resignation  of  maiden  innocence. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  court  it- 
self  must  necessarily  have  become  more 
corrupt,  and  have  communicated  the  in- 
fection  of  its  example  to  the  morals  of  the 
whole  nation. 

If  Catharine  de  Medicis  preserved  her 
conjugal  fidelity  to  her  husband,  and  after 
bis  deatii  maintained  the  sanotity  of  his 
memory  and  of  her  widovvhood  inviolate, 


* Galant,  des  Rois  de  France , II.  p.  74,  8cc. 
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fvhich,  however,  is  extremely  doubtful,* 
she  nevertheless,  converted  her  court  into 
an  universal  brothel,  which  she  employed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  her  ambitious 
or  vindictive  projects.  She,  therefore, 
made  a practice  of  taking  with  her  all,  or 
at  least  the  most  beautiful  of  her  ladies  vvhi- 
thersoever  she  went,  and  even  to  war,  that 
where  bribery  and  intrigue  failed  of  pro- 
• ducing  their  eflrect,  she  might  yet  secure 
the  victory  by  the  eharms  of  her  atten- 
dants.-j~ 

After  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  Catha- 
rine  de  Medicis  was  exceedingly  appre- 
hensive  lest  her  third  son,  Henry  III.  on 
his  return  to  France,  should  marry  the 
princess  of  Conde,  a lady  of  great  genius 
and  extraordinary  ambition,  to  whom 
Henry  had  formerly  been  attached,  and 
lest  he  should  in  this  case  exclude  her 
from  the  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
state.  To  avert  this  danger,  she  sum- 
moned  the  eharms  and  the  seductive  arts 
of  all  her  ladies  to  her  aid.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Chateau neuf  was  the  first  that 
succeeded  in  making  an  impression  upon 
the  heart  of  the  new  king ; but  this  was 

* Journal  de  Henri  III.  TI.  p.  440. 

f Journal  de  Henri  III.  par  Eloi/c,  I.  p.  l64,  1Ö5. 
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soon  efFaced  by  the  more  powerful  charms 
of  Mademoiselle  d’Elboeuf.  She  was 
oblio'ed  to  vield  in  her  turn  to  a Madame 

O J 

de  Sauve,  of  whom  Henry  beeame  really 
enamoured.  Though  this  ladv  had  con- 
ceived  a- violent  passion  for  the  king  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  yet  she 
served  the  purposes  of  the  queen-mother, 
so  far  as  to  encourage  the  suit  of  Henry 
III.  to  wean  him  from  his  attachment  to 
the  princess  of  Conde,  and  to  fix  his  af- 
feetions  on  the  princess  of  Lorraine,  whom 
Henry  very  soon  married.* 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Catha- 
rine  de  Medicis  used  every  possible  expe- 
dient  to  gain  the  two  princes  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and 
the  prince  of  Conde.  The  former  had  a 
just  claim  to  the  regency ; and  the  most 
powerful  families  and  parties  in  the  king- 
dom,  the  Montmorencies,  the  Chatilions, 
the  calvinists,  and  even  the  majority  of 
the  cathol ics  encouraged  the  king  of  Na- 
varre to  enforce  his  pretensions.  This 
Catharine  de  Medicis  prevented  by  means 
of  the  duchess  de  Montpensier,  who  had 
such  power  over  the  king,  that  she  was 
known  at  court  by  no  other  appellation 

* Galant . des  Huis  de  France , II.  p.  lGS,  lG(). 
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tlian  tliat  of  tlie  Syrern*  After  tlie  du- 
cliess  de  Montpensier  had  b y her  ambi- 
tion  excited  tlie  jealousy  of  the  queen- 
mother,  she  assigned  to  themost  beautiful 
of  her  filles  d'honneur , Mademoiselle  de 
Kouet,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Limeuil,  tlie 

' * y 

task  of  subduing  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
the  prince  of  Conde.  These  ladies  took 
contrary  ways  to  the  hearts  which  they 
designed  to  conquer.  Mademoiselle  de 
Ilouet  was  so  loud  and  enthusiastic  in  her 
praises  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  that  the 
prince  could  not  forbear  enquiring  the 
reasons  why  the  fair  female  entertained  so 
favourable  an  opinion  of  him.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Limueil,  on  the  contrary,  declar- 
ed  in  every  Company  that  the  prince  of 
Conde,  on  account  of  his  inconstancy, 
was  the  last  person  she  could  love ; tili  the 
prince  was  at  length  instigated  to  teacli 
her  a different  lesson.  Both  these  young 
ladies  atoned  for  tlieir  compliance  with 
the  injunctions  of  the  queen-mother,  by 
the  loss  of  their  honour.  Both  became 
pregnant,  and  the  fair  Limeuil  with  such 
public  scandal,  that  the  regent  was  obliged 
to  forbid  her  the  court.-p 

* Galant,  des  Rois  de  France,  II.  p.  144. 

f im.  p.  143,  147,  157. 
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Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  during  her  Union 
with  Francis  II.  as  well  as  the  two  queens, 
Elizabeth  of  Austria  and  Louisa  of  Lor- 
raine, led  still  more  irreproachable  lives 
than  Catharine  de  Medicis.  On  the  con- 
trary,  Margaret  of  Navarre,  the  daughter 
of  the  latter,  rivalled  the  Messalinas  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  changed 
her  1 overs  much  oftener  than  her  brother 
Henry  III.  changed  his  worthless  minions. 
Admitting  that  many  charges  in  the  sa- 
tires  on  this  queen,  published  during  her 
life-time,  were  exaggerated  ; still  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  her  intrigues  with  men  of 
all  descriptions,  even  with  the  meanest  in 
rank  and  the  plainest  in  person,  were  as 
monstrous  as  her  beauty,  her  talents,  her 
accompl ishments,  and  her  many  virtues 
were  brilliant  and  admirable.*  ^ueen 

* The  two  pieees  which  are  most  severe  upon  the  first 
wife  of  Henrv  IV.  are  the  Divorce  Satyrtque,  oü  les 
Aiu  iurs  de  la  llcine  Margu  rite,  in  the  fou.rth  volume  of 
the  Journal  de  Henri  HI.  and  the  Manifeste  d' Henri  IV. 
sur  son  Dioorce  d'avcc  la  Reine  Marguente,  in  the  se- 
cond  volume  of  the  Galant,  des  Rois  de  France,  p.  240, 
&:c.  I am  astonished,  that  even  Bayle  should  have  re- 
garded  this  pretended  manifesto  as  genuine.  Front  the 
Alemoires  du  duc  de  Sully  alone,  it  appears,  that  Henry IV. 
at  the  time  when  he  was  most  soücitous  to  obtain  a di- 
vorce front  his  first  wife,  could  not  have  permitted  such 
a defamatory  publieation ; if,  however,  it  were  not  of  it- 
self  wholly  incredible,  that  a great  king  could,  in  the 
face  of  all  F.urope,  have  brought  such  charges  against  his 
wife  as  are  contained  in  the  forged  manifesto. 
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Margaret  created  by  her  arnours  such  an 
intolerable  scandal,  that  her  own  brother 
was  obliged  to  forbid  her  bis  court,  and  to 
dismiss  most  of  her  confidential  attend- 
ants,  that  he  might  personally  institute  a 
rigid  examination  into  the  previous  con- 
duct  of  his  sister,  vvho  was  at  that  time 
living  apart  from  her  husband.*  Henry 
III.  sent  the  king  of  Navarre  his  wife,  to- 
gether  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  conducted  herseif.  The 
kingr  refused  to  receive  her.  This  and 
other  consequences  of  the  severe  mea- 
sures  adopted  by  Henry  III.  towards  his 
sister,  produced  the  most  urgent  intreaties 
from  him  to  his  brother-in-law,  not  to  di- 
vorce  his  wife  ; and  at  length  causecl  him 
to  defend  Margarets  character  from  all 
imputations,  and  even  against  the  very 
charges  which  he  himself  had  transmitted. 
In  this  vindieation  he  says,  among  other 
things,  “ kings  are  liable  to  deception, 
which  it  is  often  impossible  for  them  to 
avoid  ; and  the  most  virtuous  princesses 
are  exposed  to  calumnies.  You  know, 
brother,  how  your  late  mother  was  defa- 
med.” — Henry  IV.  laughed  on  reading 
this  vindieation,  and  said,  in  the  presence 


* Jß  fülle  Journal  de  Henri  III.  Vol.  I.  p.  403,  4. 
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of  the  vvhole  court,  “ in  truth  the  king 
does  me  great  honour  by  bis  letters.  In 
the  first  he  calls  me  a cuckold,  and  in  the 
second  a son  of  a whore.  I am  exceeding- 
ly  obliged  to  him.”  Among  the  ebulli- 
tions  of  the  impetuous  passions  of  the 
queen  of'  Navarre,  the  following  circum- 
stance  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
Margaret  was  enamoured  of  a gentleman 
named  La  Molle,  at  the  same  time  that 
her  friend  Madame  de  Nevers  was  in  love 
with  another,  of  the  name  of  Coconas. 
Both  the  lovers  wereaccused  of  a conspiracy 
and  publicly  decapitated,  after  which  their 
heads  were  fixed  upon  poles.  The  axe 
which  dispatched  them  did  not  extinguish 
the  love  of  their  ladies.  The  first  night 
after  their  lovers  had  snffered,  the  two  he- 
roines  repaired  in  disguise  to  the  place  of 
execution,  removed  the  heads  with  their 
own  hands,  caused  them  to  be  embalmed, 
and  preserved  them  among  the  dearest 
pledges  of  their  love.* 

Henry  IV.  whileking  of  Navarre,  treat- 
ed  the  princessof  Conde  in  the  same  man-  » 
ner  as  Henry  III.  had  behaved  towards 
his  own  sister.  M.  de  Noailles,  for  whörn 

* Memoir.  de  Nevers , I.  p.  75.  Journal  de  Henri III, 
Tom.  1 V'.  p.  4yi. 
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the  princess  of  Cond4  was  reported  to 
have  an  attachment,  was  once  playing  be- 
fore  the  court  on  the  lute  and  accompany- 
ing  it  witli  bis  voice.  He  sung,  in  parti- 
cular,  the  following  words  in  a manner 
uncommonly  pathetic : 

Je  ne  vois  .rien  qui  me  contente 

Absent  de  ma  divinite. 

He  often  and  passionately  repeated  the 
word  divinite,  on  which  the  king  of  Na- 
varre  exclaimed  : “ don’t  call  my  aunt  so, 
for  she  is  too  fond  of  things  appertaining 
to  humanity.”* 

It  is,  perhaps,  more  astonishing  that  the 
professed  mistresses  of  kings  should  have 
secret  lovers,  than  that  married  princesses 
should  allow  themselves  that  indulgence. 
Henry  II.  loved  Diana  de  Poitiers,  whom, 
after  his  father’s  death,  he  had  created 
duchess  de  Valentinois,  even  in  her  de- 
clining  years,  with  extraordinary  fervor. 
Even  at  that  period,  the  duchess  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  attentions  of  her  royal 
lover.  She  compelled,  as  it  were  by  force, 
the  marshal  de  Cosse-Brissac,  to  whom 
she  had  made  an  unreserved  declaration 
of  love,  to  return  it  with  all  the  tokens  of 


* Journal  de  Henri  JIL  Tom,  I.  p.  ISO. 
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tlie  reciprocal  passion.*  The  duchess 
did  not  give  herseif  so  much  trouble  to 
conceal  her  infidelity,  as  Henry  II.  took  to 
keep  his  ainour  with  tlie  fair  Hamilton 
from  tlie  knowledge  of  his  aged  mistress.^ 
Brantome  saw  tlie  duchess,  who,  tili  her 
death,  retained  the  same  power  over  the 
king,  in  her  seventieth  year,  and  thought 
her  so  beautiful,  tliat  he  could  scarcely 
have  supposed  her  to  be  half  that 

"ge-  t 

Henry  II.  was,  however,  more  fortu- 
nate  in  one  respect  than  Charles  IX,  for 
he  remained  ignorant  of  the  infidelity  of 
his  mistress.  Mademoiselle  Touchet,  the 
mistress  of  Charles  IX.  conceived  a pas- 
sion  for  the  young  Monluc  with  whom  she 
carried  on  a brisk  correspondence.  The 
king  was  once  informed  that  Mademoi- 
selle Touchet  had  received  a billet-doux 
from  Monluc.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  Charles  invited  a great  n umber  of 
ladies,  and  among  the  rest  his  mistress,  to 
supper ; and  at  the  same  time  procured 
twelve  dexterous  pick-pockets,  with  di- 
rections  to  ease  the  ladies  of  their  pockets 

* Galanter,  des  Rois  de  France,  II.  pt  123. 
f Ibid.  p.  133. 
t Dames  Gal.  II.  p.  228,  g. 
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or  work-bags.  In  Touchet’s  pocket  or 
work-bag  the  king  actually  found  a billet, 
and  the  receiver  could  110t  deny  tliat  Mon- 
luc  was  the  writer  of  it.  The  king  soon 
aftervvards  married  his  mi stress  to  Balzac 
d’Entragues,  in  Order  to  detach  her  from 
her  passion  for  Monluc.* 

If  the  mistresses  of  kings  gave  free  scope 
to  their  passions,  it  is  but  natural  to  sup- 
pose,  that  still  less  did  the  other  ladies  of 
the  court  set  bounds  to  their  caprices  and 
their  appetites.  Many  of  the  ladies  at 
the  courts  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III. 
had  so  far  renounced  all  sense  of  female 
modesty,  as  to  have  men  servants  to  dress 
and  und  ress  them,  to  put  them  to  bed, 
and  even  to  assist  them  in  changing  their 
chemises.  Brantome  observes,  that  this 
want  of  decorum  was  very  often  productive 
of  improper  familiarities.^ 

Henry  III.  carried  his  unnatural  pas- 
sion for  his  minions  to  such  a height, 
that,  like  Nero,  he  was  formally  married 
to  one  of  them,  named  Maugiron.  J 

* 

* Galant,  des  Rais  de  France , II.  p.  1 6 1 , 3. 

f Domes  Galant.  II.  p.  37.  “ C’ar  les  levant,  cou- 

cliant,  deshabillant,  chaussant,  deschaussant  et  leur  bail- 
lant  leurs  chemises,  conimes  j’ay  veu  beaucoup  de  filles  a 
la  cour,  et  aiileurs  qui  n’en  faisoient  aucune  difliculte,  ny 
scrupule.” 

\ Galant,  des  Jlois  de  France , II.  p.  182. 
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Among  the  ladies  of  Fiis  court,  there  were 
many  vvho  were  attached  to  beautiful  per- 
sons  of  their  own  sex  with  all  the  ardour 
of  the  most  passionate  lovers.*  This  un- 
natural  propensity  in  men  was  extinguish- 
ed,  at  least  for  a time,  at  the  French  court, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  several 
of  his  successors;  but  the  unnatural  pas- 
sion  of  the  other  sex  continued  without 
interruption  from  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
tili  the  final  destruction  of  the  monar- 
chy. 

Henry  III.  and  his  minions  lived  like 
women,  and  dressed  like  women.f  The 
ladies  of  the  court  lived  like  men,  and 
dressed  like  men,  or  rather  they  dressed 
much  more  immodestly  than  men  had 
ever  ventured  to  do.  At  a magnificent 
entertainrnent  given  by  the  king,  at  Pies* 
sis  les  Tours,  the  ladies  waited  at  table  in 
masculine  attire.  They  were  half  naked, 
and  wore  their  hair  loose  like  brides.  J La- 

* Drantömc  Dames  Gal.  I.  p,  204,  5. 

f Etoile  Journal  de  Henri  ITI.  Tom.  I.  p.  176,  203, 
204.  “ Le  roy  faisoit  des  ballets  et  tournois,  ou  ii  se  trou- 
voit  ordinaire’ment  habillc  en  femme,  ouvrant  son  pour- 
point,  et  decouvrant  sa  gorge,  y portant  un  Collier  de 
perles  et  trois  collets  de  toile,  deux  ä fratses,  et  un  ren- 
vcrse  ainsi  que  les  pcrtoient  les  damtf&de  la  cour.” 

+ Journal  de  Henri  III.  Tom.  I.  p.  205.  “ Les 

dames  vestues  de  verd  en  habit  d’hommes,  a moitie  nues, 
et  ayant  leurs  cheveux  epars  comme  epousees,”  &c. 
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dies  of  this  description  could  not  be  of- 
fended  if  the  king  sometimes  took  im- 
proper liberties  with  thern,  and  ordered 
bis  attendants  to  follow  bis  example.* 

Kings  and  princes  set  the  example  of 
excesses  witb  respect  to  women,  and  it  was 
tbey  also  tbat  afforded  examples  of  tbe 
greatest  patience,  under  tbe  most  manifest 
proofs  of  the  infidelity  of  their  mistresses. 
The  forbearance  of  the  sovereign  disposed 
his  courtiers  to  shew  an  equal  degree  of  in- 
dulgence.  Daring  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
howrever,  many  husbands  took  a cruel  re- 
venge  on  their  inconstant  wives,  whom 
they  kept  to  languish  in  perpetual  con- 
ti nement,  or  put  to  death  by  poison  and 
the  dagger,  after  they  had  sometimes  tor- 
tured  their  lovers  before  their  eyes  in  the 
most  inhuman  manner.'j~  The  conduct  of 
Villequier,  a favourite  of  Henry  III.  at- 
tracted  the  greatest  attention.  In  the  pa- 
lace  at  Poitiers,  where  his  apart ments  wera 
not  far  from  those  of  the  king,  this  man 

* Galant,  des  JRois  de  France,  II.  p.  182.  “ Forcer 

les  dames  derriere  les  tapisseries,  et  ordonner  a ses  do- 
mestiques  de  suivre  son  exemple,”  &c. 

F Brantome  Dames  Galant.  II.  p.  10,  11,  34.  “La 
moindre  punition,  qu’aucuus  de  nos  grands  font  a leurs 
femmes,  c'est  de  les  mettre  en  chartrc  perpetuelle,  au  pain 
et  a l'eau,  et  les  faire  mourir,  ou  les  einpoisonnent,  oi» 
les  tuent,” 
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killet!  liis  pregnant  wife  witli  live  wöund's 
of  a poniard,  and  besides  bis  wife,  her 
rnaid,  vvho  had  aided  her  in  her  intrigues. 
This  murder  excited  the  more  surprize,  as 
the  perpetrator  had  suffe  red  his  wife  to 
live  for  fifteen  years  just  as  she  pleased  ; as 
he  had  slept  and  joked  witli  her  shortly 
before  the  Commission  of  the  bloody  deed  ; 
and,  lastly,  as  he  resided  in  the  king’s  pa- 
lace,  where  any  act  of  violence  was  so 
much  the  more  criminal.  Henry  III.  so 
far  from  punishing  this  atrocity,  shewed 
the  murderer  the  same  partial ity  as  ever, 
and  lience  it  was  concluded,  that  the  king 
hiinself  had  o-iven  Orders  for  the  barba- 

O 

rous  deed.* 

The  court  of  Henry  III.  where,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  a writer  of  the  high- 
est  authority,  fornication  was  publicly 
practised  by  the  ladies  and  regarded  as 
virtue,  was  so  corrupt,  that  it  will  scarcely 
be  credited,  that,  under  a monarch  like 
Henry  IV.  the  morals  of  both  sekes 
should  have  been  still  more  depraved  ; and 


* Journal  de  Henri - III.  Tom.  I.  p.  215.  “ Tins 

irmrder  was  thought  cruel,  being  committecf  on  a woman 
pregnant  with  two  children,  and  stränge,  as  perpetrated 
in  the  palace  of  the  king,  his  majesty  being  there,  and 
still  more  at  court,  where  fornication  is  publicly  prac- 
titsed  by  the  ladies,  who  regard  it  as  a virtue.” 
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yet  notbing  is  more  certain,  as  all  those 
can  testify  who  have  read  the  journals  and 
other  historical  chronicles  of  the  reigns  of 
those  two  monarchs.  The  principal 
cause  of  the  increasing  immorality  of  the 
French  court  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Henry 
. IV.  himself.  Francis  I.  and  most  of  his 
successors  had  professed  mistresses,  for 
vvhose  sakes  they  did  many  things  which 
they  ought  to  have  left  undone,  and  ne- 
glected  many  others  which  they  ought  to 
have  done ; but  none  of  the  French  kings 
since  the  time  of  Francis  I.  ever  sacrificed 
the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  person,*  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom,^  the  repose  of 
his  life,  and  the  peace  of  his  house,^ 
the  majesty  of  the  laws  and  respect  for 
the  most  natural  principles  of  decorum, 
the  sacred  ties  of  marriage  and  of  friend- 


* Henry  gave  promises  of  marriage  to  several  of  his 
mistresses,  especially  to  the  dachcss  de  Beaufort  and  the 
Marquise  de  Verneuil.  Sully,  I.  p.  525,  545.  II.  p.  332s 
Henry  would  certainly  have  married  the  fair  Gabrielle 
d’Estrees  had  not  this  mistress  been  snatched  from  him  by 
a death  equally  sudden  and  terrible. 

"t  Among  many  instances,  the  best  known  is  the  dan- 
gerous  expedition  which  he  undertook  in  the  habit  of  a 
peasant  to  visit  the  fair  Gabrielle,  who  rewarded  this 
adventure  with  disdain.  Amoars  du  grand  Alcandre , in 
the'fburth  volume  of  the  Journ.  de  Henri  III.  p.  348,  Q. 

\ See  numberless  passages  in  Sully,  III.  p.  50,  68. 
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»hip;*  the  counsels  of  liis  most  zealous 
friends  and  servants,  frequently  those 
friends  and  servants  themselves,  nay,  even 
his  own  right  reason,  so  often  and  to  sucli 
a degree,  at  the  shrine  of  his  mistresses 
as  Henry. IV.  He  allovved  the  officers  of 
his  court  and  kingdom  to  shew  the  same 
disregard  of  the  laws  in  which  he  indul- 
gedhimself;  and  was  even  pleased  when 
the  most  respectable  inen  were  overtaken 
by  the  same  faults  to  which  he  was  him- 
self  subject.'j-  Had  Henry  IV.  not  been 
so  great  a hero,  so  wise  and  good  a Sove- 
reign, so  faithful  a friend,  and  so  placable 
an  adversary  as  he  actually  was,  his  at- 
tachment  to  mistresses  could  not  have 
failed  to  render  him  one  of  the  most  des- 
picable  of  all  the  kings  of  France. 

In  common  life,  and  still  more  among 
princes,  the  way  in  which  a thing  is  done 
is  very  often  of  much  greater  consequence 

* The  marshal  de  Bassom  pierre  was  betrothed  to  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  de  Montmorency.  Henry  IV.  obli- 
ged  him  to  relinquish  his  fair  and  beloved  bride,  that  he 
might  marry  her  to  another,  for  ,whom  she  feit  not  the 
least  attachment.  Mcmoir.  de  Bassom \p,  I.  p.  187,  100. 

+ Journal  de  Henri  IV.  Vol.  III.  p.  363.  “ Cet 

Ixomme  (ie  chancelier  de  Chiverny)  dans  öne  charge  si 
serieuse  et  si  eminente,  ne  cachoit  point  sa  passion  ; et  le 
roy  qu;  eut  voulu  que  tout  le  nionde  ent  etd  aussi  pris  que 
lm,  etoit  bien  aise,  qu’un  tel  personnage  sc  trouvat  em« 
barrasse  du  meme  mal  que  le  sien.” 
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than  the  thing  itself ; or,  in  other  Words, 
public  example,  good  or  bad,  is  produc- 
tive of  infinitely  more  mischief  or  benefit 
tlian  the  good  or  bad  action  tliat  is  per- 
formed.  This  reflection  cannot  fail  to 
present  itself  to  every  one  who  compares 
the  history  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  mistres- 
ses, with  that  of  most  of  his  predecessors 
and  successors. 

Francis  I.  Henry  II.  and  his  sons,  kept 
professed  mi stresses  and  acknowledged  the 
children  which  these  mistresses  bore  them. 
None  of  these  monarchs  took  such  li- 
berties  with  his  mistresses,  or  allow- 
ed  them  such  freedoms  as  Henry  IV. 
Not  content  with  having  his  beloved 
Gabrielle,  then  marquise  de  Monceaux, 
conti nually  by  his  side,  he  kissed  her 
often  and  in  public  before  the  whole  court, 
or  in  full  council  to  which  she  accompa- 
nied  him ; and  the  marquise  would  every 
where  take  off'  the  mask,  which  it  was 
then  customary  to  wear,  from  his  face,  in 
Order  to  kiss  him.*  As  duchess  de  Beau- 
fort, the  same  mistress  caused  her  second 

J Journal  de  Henri  IV.  Vol.  II.  p.  325.  “Commede 
fait  il  la  baisoit  devant  tout  le  monde,  et  eile  lui  en  plein 
conseil.”  And  p.  333,  “ ayant  tousjours  la  marquise  a 
son  cot-e  qui  le  demasquoit,  et  le  baisoit  partout  ou  il  en- 
trait.’* 
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son  to  be  baptized  with  all  tbe  pomp 
which  it  had  been  usual  to  display  only  at 
the  christening  of  the  enfctns  de  France , 
or  the  legitimate  children  of  the  French 
monarchs.  After  the  ceremony,  the  king 
was  ashamed  of  what  had  been  done ; and 
when  Sully  justly  remonstrated  on  the 
subject,  he  could  find  no  better  excuse, 
than  that  his  Orders  had  been  exceeded.* 
The  courtiers  regarded  this  excuse  as  so 
nugatory,  that  they  eontinued  to  give  the 
second  son  of  the  duchess  de  Beaufort  the 
title  of  Monsieur,  which  in  France  be- 
longed  only  to  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
king  or  to  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne. -f- 

After  the  death  of  the  duchess  de  Beau- 
fort, Henry  IV.  for  the  sake  of  the  mar- 
quise  de  Verneuil,  forgot  still  oftener  than 
before  what  he  owed  to  his  royal  dignity, 
to  his  newly-married  queen,  to  the  whole 
nation,  and  to  public  decorum.  The  young 
queen  Mary  de  Medicis  had  scarcely  arri- 
ved  at  Paris,  when  Henry  commanded  the 
duchess  de  Nemours,  the  first  lady  of  ho- 
nour  to  the  queen,  to  present  his  mistress 
to  her  Sovereign.  The  duchess  de  Ne- 

O h 

* Sulhj , I.  p.  538. 
f Ibid. 
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mours  demurred,  saying,  that  she  should 
ruin  herseif  in  the  opinion  of  the 
queen.  Henry,  so  far  from  attending  to 
this  rational  remonstrance,  repeated  bis 
command,  contrary  to  his  custom,  in  a 
harsh  tone,  and  obliged  the  duchess  de 
Nemours,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  of  pro- 
priety  and  decorum,  to  introduce  to  the 
queen  her  favoured  rival.  Her  majesty  was 
extremely  embarrassed  at  this  visit  of  the 
marquise,  and  received  her  very  coldly.* 
The  artful  Leonora  Conchini  soon  found 
means  to  pacify  the  mind  of  the  jealous 
queen,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  treat  the 
marquise  de  Verneuil  with  civility.  After 
this  change,  the  king  thought  he  might 
lay  aside  all  restraint  in  his  connexion 
with  his  mistress.  He  took  her  into  the 
palaee,  and  assigned  her  apartments  so 
near  those  of  the  queen,  that  he  could  not 
go  to  see  either  of  them,  but  his  vi- 
sit  was  immediately  known  to  the  other. 
Hence  arose  perpetual  broils,  which  caused 
so  much  the  more  scandal,  as  the  young 
queen  and  the  marquise  de  Verneuil  were 
both  pregnant  at  once,  and  the  mistress 
equally  violent  and  haughty,  used  the 

* Journal  de  Henri  IV.  Vol.  III.  p.  97>  398. 
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most  indecent  language  towards  the 
queen. 

The  more  glory  Henry  IYr.  acquired  as 
a sovereign,  and  the  more  lie  advanced  in 
years  and  experience,  so  much  the  more 
he  disregarded  the  public  opinion.  While 
he  subjected  the  marquise  de  Y^erneuil  as 
a state  criminal  to  the  most  rigid  exami- 
nations,  not  with  a vievv  to  punish  or  to 
get  rid  of  her,  but  only  to  humble  lier 
pride,  he  chose  a new  mistress  in  Made- 
moiselle de  Beuil,  afterwards  countess  de 
Moret.  This  new  mistress  he  married  to 
the  young  Chanvalon,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  had  married  the  beautiful  Gabrielle 
d’Estrees.  The  husband,  it  is  true,  was 
allowed  the  honour  of  lvins;  with  his  wife, 
but  in  a certain  chamber,  lighted  with  a 
great  number  of  wax  candles,  and  guarded 
by  several  attendants  to  prevent  him  from 
enforcing  his  rights.  The  next  night 
Henry  slept  with  the  young  wife,  and  did 
not  rise  tili  the  hour  of  two  in  the  after- 
noon.  It  was  said,  at  Paris,  that  the 
husband  had  slept  the  same  night  in  a 
chamber  above  that  where  the  king  lay, 

► 

* Journal  de  Henri  IV.  Vol.  III.  p.  Q7,  3Q8.  •'*  Elles 
^toient  tnutes  deux  grosses — elles  etoient  logecs  si  prc§' 
l’une  de  l’autre  que  l’on  ne  s’en  pouvoit  cachej,  et  c’<£toit 
une  brouillerie  perpetuelle.” 
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which  furnished  occasion  for  a pun  that 
cannot  be  translated  into  any  other  lari- 
guage.# 

Never  were  mistresses  less  deserving  of 
such  sacrifices  as  Henry  IV.  made,  than 
the  duchess  de  Beaufort,  the  marquise  de 
Vernenil,  and  the  countess  de  Moret.  The 
fair  Gabrielle,  after  she  became  the  mis- 
tress  of  the  king,  unblushingly  continued 
the  connexion  she  had  previously  main- 
tained  with  the  duke  de  Bellegarde.  The 
most  infallible  proof  of  her  intirnacy 
with  the  duke,  was  the  prernature  birth  of 
her  first  son,  who  received  the  name  of 
Caesar,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  of 
natu  re,  was  acknowledged  by  Henry  IV. 
This  acknowledgment  would  have  been 
so  much  the  more  ridiculous  in  any  other 
monarch  than  Henry,  since  an  old  physi- 
eian,  at  the  commencement  of  the  king’s 
acquaintance  with  Gabrielle,  candidly  in- 
forrned  him,  that  an  indisposition  of  the 
young  lady,  concerning  which  he  had 
been  consulted,  was  owing  to  a pregnancy 
of  six  months ; and  circumstances  com- 
pletely  confirmed  his  report.  With  a lo-  . 

* Journal  de  Henri  IV.  Vol.  III.  p.  241.  “ On  di- 

»oit,  tjue  son  mari  etoit  couche  en  un  petit  galetas  au- 
dessus  de  la  chambre  dii  roy,  et  ainsi  etoit  dessus  sa 
femrne,  mais  il  y avoit  un  plancher  entre  deux.” 
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ver  whom  such  a circumstance  woukl  not 
startle  great  liberties  may  be  taken  ; and 
this  the  fair  Gabrielle  was  not  backward  at 
doing.  An  accident  had  nearly  opened 
theeyesof  the  fascinated  monarch.  Henry 
one  day  told  his  favourite,  who  complain- 
ed  of  being  unwell,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  take  an  excursion  of  some  miles  to 
transact  some  business  or  other.  The 
duke  de  Bellegarde  immediately  sought  to 
profit  by  his  absenee;  and  was  conducted 
by  the  contidential  servant  of  the  fair 
Gabrielle  into  a little  cabinet  contiguous 
to  the  bed-chamber  of  her  mistress.  As 
soon  as  the  rest  of  the  Company  had  quit- 
ted  the  fair  patient,  the  lover  sallied  from 
his  hiding-place.  The  lovers  had  scarcely 
begun  to  indulge  their  reciprocal  passion, 
when  the  terrified  chamber-maid  brought 
the  unwelcome  tidings  that  the  king  had 
returned  and  was  just  athand.  The  duke 
de  Bellegarde  had  barely  time  to  slip 
into  the  little  cabinet  where  he  had  before 
been  concealed,  and  the  door  of  which 
was  locked  upon  him.*  The  king,  on  his 
arrival,  immediately  demanded  some  sweet- 
meats,  which  he  well  knew  were  in  the 

* See  a detailed  acconnt  of  this  extraordinary  circum- 
stance in  the  Memoircs  de  Sully,  I.  p.  38Ö,  7. 
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closet.  The  anxious  fair  one  replied,  tliat 
her  chamber-maid  had  the  key,  and  was 
just  gone  out.  This  ansvver  excited  the 
king’s  suspicions,  and  he  ordered  the  door 
to  be  broken  open.  As  no  person  was  at 
the  moment  at  hand,  he  himself  kicked 
several  times  against  the  door  with  the 
greatest  violence,  notwithstanding  the  coid- 
plaints  of  his  mistress,  that  the  noise 
made  her  head-ache  worse.  The  king’s 
repeated  attempts  to  force  open  the  door 
obliged  the  duke  de  Bellegarde  to  leap  out 
of  the  window  of  the  cabinet  into  the 
garden,  and  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
alight  without  any  material  injury.  As 
soon  as  the  chamber-maid  observed  that 
the  lover  had  escaped,  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance  with  the  key  of  the  cabinet,  and 
a thousand  apologies  for  having  kept  his 
majesty  waiting.  Henry  was  agreeably 
surprized  at  not  finding  what  he  had 
dreaded.  The  fair  Gabrielle  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears  at  the  behaviour  of  the  king 
and  his  groundless  jealousy,  and  Henry 
not  only  acknowledged  that  he  had 
wronged  her,  but  even  begged  pardon  on 
his  knees  of  his  artful  mistress.* 

* Etoilc  Journ.  de  Henri  III.  Vol.  IV.  p.  3Öö,  6. 
Galant,  des  liois  de  France x II.  p.  201,  &c. 
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The  marquise  de  Vemeuil  and  the 
countess  de  Moret  were  both  attached  to 
the  prince  de  Joinville,  as  the  fair  Gabri- 
elle  had  been  to  the  duke  de  Bellegarde. 
The  former  wrote  many  tender  letters  to 
her  gailant.  One  of  the  most  passionate 
of  these  was  given  by  the  prince  to  the 
marquise  de  Villars,  to  convince  that  lady 
of  the  strength  of  his  attachment  for  her, 
and  the  extinction  of  his  former  flame. 
No  sooner  had  the  marquise  de  Villars  got 
this  letter  into  her  hands,  than  she  posted 
away  with  it  to  the  king,  in  the  hope  of 
ruining  the  marquise  de  Vemeuil,  whom 
she  mortally  hated.  Henry  IV.  in  the 
most  violent  agitation,  carried  the  letter 
to  his  friend  Sully,  and  then  vvent  to  the 
marquise  to  reproach  her  with  her  infide- 
lity  and  ingratitude.  The  mistress  of  the 
monarch,  accustomed  to  such  ebullitions, 
maintained,  with  truly  astonishing  äudä- 
eity  arid  composure,  that  she  had  not 
written  the  letter,  but  that  it  was  a mali- 
cious  fabrication  of  the  prince’s.  This 
protestation  tended  so  much  the  more  to 
pacify  the  king,  because  the  marquise  ap- 
pealed  to  the  severe  judgm ent  of  the  duke 
de  Sully,  who,  as  Henry  well  knew,  was 
no  friend  to  his  favourite.  The  duke  and 
the  king  instituted  a rigid  examination  of 
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the  papers  relating  to  this  process  in  the 
presence  of  the  accused.  Daring  this  in- 
vestigation,  the  king  spoke  several  times 
with  such  vehemence,  and  the  marquise 
wept  so  loud,  that  both  were  heard  in  the 
apartments  at  a considerable  distance.  The 
business  ended  in  the  reconciliation  of  the 
accuser  and  the  accused,  and  in  the  exile 
both  of  the  prince  de  Joinville  and  the 
marquise  de  Villars.*  Sully  conciudes 
his  narrative  of  this  atfair  with  the  obser- 
vation,  that  the  prince  de  Joinville  might 
think  himself  fortunate  in  havincr  to  do 

D 

with  a monarch  like  Henry  IV.  especially 
as  he  soon  afterwards  engaged  in  a similar 
intrigue  with  the  countess  de  Moret.  The 
latter  would  inevitably  have  been  surprized 
with  the  prince  had  not  the  marshal  de 
Bassompierre  given  them  a timely  warn- 
ing.~j~  Such  was  the  dissolute  life  of  that 
lady,  that  she  was  classed  by  her  contem- 
poraries  among  the  victims  of  public  plea- 
sure  at  the  court.  J 

Nothino-  was  more  natural  than  for  the 

CJ 

courtiers  to  follow  the  example  of  their 

* Memoires  de  Sully,  III.  p.  75,  7Ö-  Journal  de- 
Henry  1K  Vol.  II T.  p.  402,  403< 

Bassompiere , I.  p.  205. 

X M6m.  de  Sully,  as  above. 
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Sovereign,  and  the  ladies  to  imitate  the 
mistresses  of  the  king.  The  chronicles 
and  Journals  of  those  times  infonn  us, 
that  tliis  was  actually  the  case. 

Under  Henry  IV.  the  seduction  of  fe- 
males  was  first  reduced  to  a Science  ; and 
tliis  Science  was  hel’d  in  higher  estimation 
at  court  than  any  other  of  the  arts  either 
of  war  or  peace.  Never  did  the  French 
court  contain  so  great  a number  of  beau- 
tiful  and  amiable  persons  of  both  sexes 
as  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.*  Three  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished 
yöung  men  were  denominated  the  dange?'~ 
ous  (les  dangereux) ; ~j~  and  with  these 
might  justly  have  been  classed  the  duke 
de  Bellegarde,  who  was  said  to  be  the 
greatest  favourite  of  the  ladies.  J The 
greater  was  the  number  of  the  wives  and 
virgins  whom  these  dangerous  men  had 
debauched,  and  of  those  with  whom  they 
maintained  a connexion  at  the  same  time, 

► 

* In  the  year  15()8,  twelve  young  gentlemen  and  the 
same  number  of  ladies,  danced  the  Braille,  as  it.  was  call- 
ed,  at  court.  The  court  was  so  delighted  with  the  sight 
of  the  beautiful  dancers,  as  to  call  for  a repetition  of  the 
dance,  of  which  there  was  never  afterwards  any  instance. 
Bussomp.  I.  p.  49. 

+ Ibid.  p.  168.  “ Carmail,  Termes  et  moy,  qu’on 

nommoit  alors  les  dangereux.” 

J “ Le  plus  clieris  des  Dames.”  Mein,  parlic.  I.  p,  74. 
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so  imich  the  more  werethey  resjiected  and 
beloved. 

The  marshal  de  Bassompierre  h’ad,  in 
1608,  three  mistresses  at  once,  and  was 
as  proud  as  a hero  can  possibly  be  of  the 
most  glorious  victory,  that,  at  an  entertain- 
ment  at  court,  he  paid  so  much  attention 
to  them  all,  that  none  of  them  was  jea- 
lous  of  the  others.*  Among  these  three 
ladies  was  Mademoiselle  d’Entragues,  a 
sister  of  the  marquise  de  Verneuil.  With 
this  young  lady  he  frequently  passed  the 
night ; and  yet  not  only  his  illustrious  ri- 
vals,  but  even  the  mother  of  his  mistress 
remained  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  illicit 
intrigue.-^  This  address  enhanced  the 
reputation  of  the  lover.  At  length  it  be- 
came  knowm,  that  the  fair  d’Entragues 
was  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  preg- 
naney.  This  ha^^j^ened  about  the  same 
time  that  a husband  discovered  the  con- 
nexion  between  his  wife  and  the  marshal 
de  Bassompiere,  and  that  the  creditors  of 
the  latter  demanded  payment  of  more  than 
a million  and  a half  of  livres,  though  he 

* Mim.  I.  p.  168,  171-  “ Je  fus  ravi  de  voir  que 

i’avois  contente  toutes  celles,  avec  qui  j’avois  d’intelii- 
gence,  et  que  pas  une  n’eut  pris  d’ombrage  d'une  autre  : 
ce  qui  est  bien  rare  en  de  telies  occaakms.” 

4 \bid.  I.  p.  155,  158. 
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knew  not  where  to  raise  a single  sou.*  All 
these  debts  and  debaucheries  did  the  mar- 
shal  de  Bassompierre  not  the  least  injury 
in  the  opinion  eitlier  of  the  king,  of  tl  e 
fair  sex,  or  of  the  public  in  general,  but 
rather  tended  to  strengthen  bis  influence 
and  to  augment  his  reputation.  Bassoin - 
pierre  was  one  of  the  favourite  confidants  of 
Henry  IV.  The  queen  preferred  a game 
with  this  debauchee  to  the  Company  of 
any  other  person.  Being  wounded  in 
a tournament,  he  received  incessant  visits 
from  the  princesses  and  ladies  of  the 
court,  and  the  queen  thrice  sent  her  maids 
of  honour  to  comfort  and  amuse  him.-f' 
Not  long  after  his  recovery,  he  went  for 
about  three  weeks  to  Lorraine.  Düring 
his  absence,  not  a day  passed  but  what 
the  ladies  dispatched  couriers  to  him  with 

* M?m.  I.  p.  339.  **  Je  me  trouvay  a ce  retour  en  de 

tres  grandes  perplexitds,  non  seulement  a cause  de  cette 
affaire-la,  inais  aussi  de  plus  de  seize  milla  livres,  que  je 
devois  a Paris.  Il’y  avoit  aussi  brouillerie  dans  une  mai- 
son,  entre  un  mary  et  une  femme,  dont  j’etois  le  princi- 
pal  sujet,  qui  me  rnettoit  en  .peine.  Mais  plus  que  tout 
une  fille  grosse  de  sept  niois,  que  je  n’attendois  que 
l’heure,  qu’on  s’en  aper^ust,  avec  un  grand  scandale,  et 
une  mauvaise  fortune  pour  moy.” 

t Mim.  dp  Bassomp.  p.  171.  “ II  ne  se  peut  dire  le  soin 
que  les  dames  eurent  de  j?ie  faire  s^avoir  souvent  de  leurs 
nouvellcs,  et  de  wi’emjiier  de  couriers,  des  Ictires,  et  des 
presens.  I/estoile  de  Tenus  etoit  bien  ascendant  sur  moi 
alors.” 
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letters  and  presents ; and,  on  his  re- 
turn,  four  of  the  most  beautiful  ladies 
went  to  meet  bim  as  the  favourite  of  the 
court.#  But  the  most  remarkable  proof 
of  attachment  and  respect  was  given  by 
the  constable  de  Montmorency,  whoy  of 
his  own  accord,  selected  him  for  the  bride- 
groom  of  his  daughter,  who  was  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age, 
but  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  in 
all  Franee.-|~  As  Henry  IV.  had  been  an 
admirer  of  the  fair  Montmorency,  he 
would  not  suffer  the  dangerous  Bassom- 
pierre  to  reeeive  her  hand,  but  destined 
her  for  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
under  the  idea  that  the  latter  was  too 
much  addicted  to  the  cliace  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  fine  women.  Bassompiere  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  but  with  a pain 
which  is  not  less  extraordinary  in  this 

* Mim.  de  Bassomp.  p.  187»  &c. 

f The  proposal  of  Henry  IV.  to  Bassompierre  to  re- 
linquisli  the  fair  Montmorency  has  so  inucn  originality, 
that  the  reader  will  not  be  dispfeased  to  find  it  subjoined  : 

Alors  il  me  respondit,  apres  un  grand  soupir,  Bassom- 
pierre je  te  veux  parier  en  ami.  Je  suis  devenu  noa 
seulement  amonreux,  mais  furieux  et  outre  de  Mademoi- 
selle de  Montmorency.  Si  tu  l'epouses  et  qu’elle  t’aiine, 
je  te  hairai : si  eile  m’aimoit  tu  me  hairois.  11  vaut 
inieux  que  cela  ne  soit  point  cause  de  rompre  notre  bonne 
intelligence  : car  je  t'aime  d’afiectiou  et  d inclination.” 
Mim.  I.  p.  187- 
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universal  gallant,  thaiv  the  choice  of  the 
constable  and  the  proposal  of  Henry  IV. 
On  the  day  of  the  espousal  of  bis  former 
bride,  Bassompierre  shut  himself  up  for 
two  days  and  nights,  and  pined  away,  in 
total  abstinence  from  sleep  and  food,  to 
such  a degree,  that,  when  one  of  his 
friends  drevv  him  from  his  retirement,  and 
took  him  to  court,  the  whole  court  was 
astonished  that  in  so  short  a time  he  had 
become  so  pale  and  so  meagre. 

The  duke  de  Bellegarde  was  a noble- 
man  neither  less  dangerous,  nor  less  be- 
loved  and  esteemed  than  the  marshal  de 
Bassompierre.  ^Bellegarde  was  in  love  at 
the  sinne  time  with  the  fair  Gabrielle,  the 
no  less  beautiful  princess  of  Lorraine,  and 
her  motlier,  the  duchess  dowager  de 
Guise  : and  all  these  ladies  were  passion- 
ately  attached  to  him.*  He  manacred  the 
two  former  with  such  address,  that  though 
they  had  once  entertained  a mortal  anti- 
pathy  to  each  other  as  rivals  in  beauty, 
they  now  became  the  most  inseparable 
friends.  He  iikewise  conceaied  from  the 
mother  his  passion  for  the  daughter,  with 

* Jourval  clc  Ifmri  UI.  Vol.  IV.  p.  370,  &rc.  Jour- 
nal de  Henri  IV.  Vol.  II.  p.  302,  303.  Galant,  des  Hais 
de  France,  II.  p.  208,  &c. 
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such  dexterity,  thal  the  former  was  to- 
tally  ignorant  of  his  connexion  with  the 
princess,  tili  after  the  latter  hacl  been  de- 
bauched.  The  dowager  duchess  de  Guise 
was  so  fascinated  with  the  duke  de  Belle- 
garde, that  she  could  no  longer  beheve 
vvhat  had  formerly  been  told  her  of  his 
participation  in  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band  who  was  assassinated  at  Blois.  Such 
was  the  princess  whom  the  duke  de  Sully 
describes  as  a pattern  not  only  of  female 
loveliness,  but  also  of  female  virtue  ! * It 
is  not  diffieult  to  conceive,  bow  low  other 
ladies  must  have  sunk,  in  an  age  concern- 
ing  which  Sully  informs,  us,  that  it  had 
entirely  lost  all  true  notions  of  virtue  and 
vice. 


* “ In  any  other  age  in  which  people  had  not  lost,  as  in 
the  present,  the  real  notion  of  virtue  and  vice,  this  wo- 
m:in  would  have  been  the  Ornament  of  her  scx,  for  the 
disposition  of  her  heart  and  the  qualities  of  her  niind. 
She  possessed  an  integjity  so  genuine  and  so  natural,  that 
it  was  evident  she  never  had  a thought  eilher  to  do  wrong 
hepelf,  or  to  advise  others  to  do  so  ; and,  at  the  saiue  time, 
sudh  was  the  goodness  of  her  heart  and  temper,  that  she 
was  a stranger  to  the  slightest  emotion  of  hatred,  of  ma- 
lignity,  of  envy,  or  merely  of  ill-hutnour.  Never,  I- 
think,  was  the  conversation  of  any  womari  so  replete  with 
graces  ; never  did  any  other  unite  a more  agreeable  simpli- 
city  and  naivetJ,  with  an  understanding  so  refined  and  so 
acute.  Her  repartees  were  seasoned  with  wit  and  vi- 
vacity  ; she  was  found  to  be  at  once  sweet-tempered  and 
sprightly,  tranquil  and  gay.”  I.  p.  3?ö. 
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The  more  amiable  were  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV. 
the  more  seductive  was  their  exampie 
to  the  other  classes  of  the  people.  The 
men  of  the  middling  ranks  were  as 
shameless,  or  even  still  more  indecorous 
than  the  cavaliers  of  the  court.  A young 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  opened  his 
declarations  of  love,  by  exhibiting  to  the 
fair  the  extraordinary  gifts  with  which 
Nature  had  endowed  hirn.  This  method 
the  Faun  long  praetised  with  success;  bat 
he  was  at  length  punished  in  the  part 
with  which  he  had  so  often  offen ded 
against  public  decorum,  by  the  shot  of  a 
cross-bow,  in  the  house  of  a beautiful  la- 
dy,  whose  passions  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
fiame  by  his  usual  expedient.*  This  in- 
stance  of  shameless  indecency  is  a stronger 
proof  of  the  lamentable  state  of  morals 
under  Henry  IV.  than  the  Information, 
that  it  was  then  very  common  for  young 
females  who  had  been  def[owered,  to 
throw  the  fruits  of  their  illicit  commerce 


* Un  jeune  conseillier  de  la  cour,  pour  se  faire  aimer 
des  dames,  tenoit  une  procedure  uu  peu  bien  v Haine  et 
bien  orde,  leur  faisant  ordinairement  montrer  de  ses  pieces 
principales  pour  les  mettre  en  rut  et  en  appetit.”  Journal 
dv  Henri  JF.  Voi.  III.  p.  283. 
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into  privies.*  At  this  very  period,  not 
only  Spain  and  Italy,  but  France  likewise, 
furnished  examples  ofpious  fools  espousing 
notorious  courtezans  under  the  idea  of 
saving  Christian  souls  from  perdition.T 
Scarcely  ever  were  a father  and  son  so 
totally  different  from  each  other  in  respect 
to  disposition  and  propensities  as  Henry 
IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  The  former  found 
bis  highest  gratification  in  the  enjoyment 
of  beautiful  women  ; the  latter  reearded 

. . O 

the  sex  with  perfect  indifference.  Mere 
accident  brought  bim  a few  times  into  the 
Company  of  his  young  and  beautiful  wife5 
and  to  nothing  but  cliance  did  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  brother  owe  their  existence.^ 
Among  the  ladies  of  his  court,  Louis 
XIII.  shewed  such  a partiality,  first  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort,  and  after- 
wards  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  that 
he  was  reported  to  be  enamoured  of  them. 
This  attachment,  however,  was  innocent 

* Journal  de  Henri  IV.  Vol.  II.  p.  327- 

f “ Que  dirons  nous  d'aucuns  qui  epousent  des  putains 
et  courtisanes  qui  ont  este  tres  fameuses,  comme  l’on  fait 
assez  coustumidrement  en  France,  mais  surtout  en  Es- 
pagne  et  en  Italie,  lesquels  se  persuadent  de  gagner  les 
Oeuvres  de  misericorde,  par  librar  una  anima  christiana  dcl 
inßerno,  comme  ils  disent,  en  la  sainte  voye.  Brantom t 
Harnes  Gal.  I.  p.  148. 

t Man.  de  Motteville,  I.  p.  82. 
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as  the  love  of  disembodied  spirits ; for, 
vvlien  the  king  conversed  with  these  fair 
females,  it  was  not  on  the  subject  of  the 
tender  passion,  but  of  birds,  hounds,  and 
the  chace.*  Henry  IV.  was  fond  of  con- 
viviality  and  splendid  amusements.  Louis 
XIII.  preferred  solitude  and  the  chace  to 
all  other  pleasures ; and  hence  his  court 
became  gloomy  and  joyless  as  the  dis— 
position  of  his  soul. 

We  should  be  grossly  mistaken  were 
we  to  suppose  that  Louis  XIII.  curbed  by 
his  example  the  licentiousness  of  the  mo- 
rals  of  the  court,  in  the  same  degree  as 
it  had  been  encouraged  by  that  of  Henry 
IV.  Corruption  of  morals  is  one  of  those 
effects  which  cease  not  immediately  with 
the  causes  by  which  they  are  produced. 
If  the  frigid  gravity  and  ardent  devotion 
of  Louis  XIIL  occasioned  any  amend- 
ment,  it  was  not  so  much  in  morals  them- 
selves,  as  in  the  exterior  behaviour  of  his 
courtiers.  They  lived  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  under  Henry  IV.  but  they  took 
care  not  to  furnish  such  occasion  for  pub  * 
lic  scandal  as  they  had  formerly  given. 
According  to  all  appearance,  the  Spanish 
gallantry,  which  was  in  great  vogue  with 


* Mem.  de  Mottevilie,  I.  p.  b\,  77 > 80. 
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no  inconsiderable  portion  of  tlie  court, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  contribu- 
tecl  more  than  the  example  of  the  king  to 
render  the  gentlemen  less  enterprizing 
and  the  ladies  less  complaisant  than  they 
had  been  ander  Henry  IV.  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria was  a professed  friend  to  that  species 
of  gallantry ; and,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of 
this  gallantry,  she  tolerated  the  addresses 
both  of  the  duke  de  Montmoreney  and 
the  duke  of  Buckingham. * She  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  a little  alarmed,  when 
the  latter  was  proceeding  to  take  greater 
liberties  than  the  Dames  du  Palais  at  Ma- 
drid allowed  their  admirers.^  If  the  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu  proposed  theses  on  the 
tender  passion,  J it  was  because  the  meta- 
physics  of  love  had  become  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  the  tim  es.  He  hated  love  as  a 
serious  or  violent  passion,  and  preferred 
those  beauties  whose  favours  he  could  pur- 
chase. 

In  the  history  of  the  fair  sex,  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  is  remarkable  forthe 
education  of  all  those  ladies  who  soon  af- 
terwards  acted  an  important  part  in  the 


* Motteville,  I.  p.  15,  17- 
f llid.  p.  21. 

£ Thomas,  p.  118. 
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times  of  the  Fronde  ; and  also  for  the  first 
appearance  of  such  Aspasias  as  Marion  de 
Lormes,  Ninon  de  l’Enclos,  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  who  afterwards  attained 
such  power  and  celebrity.  Marion  de 
Lonnes  resembled  the  distinguished  cour- 
tezans  who  had  long  frequented  the  courts 
and  the  great  towns  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
Ninon  never  sold  her  favours  but  on  one 
single  occasion,*  when  she  disposed  of  the 
first  enjoyment  of  her  charms  to  the  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu,  whose  last  favours  she 
is.  said  to  have  received.'f  She  resigned 
her  person  to  every  one  who  inspired  her 
with  love,  büt  onlv  for  the  time  that  her 

7 y 

passion  lasted.  This  she  did  from  incli- 
nation  and  from  principle,  deeming  con  - 
tinual  variety  in  love,  and  constancy  in 
friendship,  the  highest  happiness  in  life. 
The  most  celebrated  poets  and  historians, 
the  sreatest  heroes,  and  the  most  accom- 
plished  courtiers,  during  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  vvere  successively 
her  lovers ; and,  after  they  had  made  room 

* So  it  is  asscrted  by  the  author  of  the  Vie  de  Ninoji  de 
l'Enclüs  prefixed  to  the  lettevs  written  in  her  name. 

t See  Voltaire's  Letter  concerning  Ninon  in  the  Hist, 
lil.  de  Fcmmcs  Fran f.  1.  p.  317>  &c.  “ Je  vous  dirai 

d’abord  en  hUtoriographe  exact,  que  le  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu eut  les  premieres  faveurs  de  Ninon,  qtii  jirobablement 
eut  les  demicres  de  ce  grand  ininistre.” 
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for  others,  became  her  friends.  Sometimes 
they  succeeded  eacli  other  so  rapid  ly  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  who  was  the  father  of 
the  child  with  whom  Ninon  was  preg- 
nant.  A dispute  concerning  the  bonor  of 
paternity  arose  on  one  of  these  occasions 
between  the  count  d’Etrees  and  the  abbe 
d’Effiat.  They,  at  length,  agreed  to  set- 
tle  the  point  by  drawing  lots.  The  lot 
decided  in  favour  of  the  count,  who  ac- 
cordingly  educated  the  child  of  which 
Ninon  was  delivered  as  his  son.  Ninon 
was  so  far  froin  laying  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter  of  a femme  könnet e , that  she  often 
said,  that  she  had  always  preferred  but 
one  prayer  to  God,  which  was  this  : “ O 
my  God,  rnake  me  an  honest  man,  but 
never  make  me  an  honest  woman  !”*  Not- 
withstanding  these  sentiments  and  this 
conduct,  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank  introduced  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  her,  that  they  might  enter 
the  great  world  under  her  direction,  and 
acquire  in  her  house  the  tone  of  good 
Company.^  There  was  a period  in  the 
life  ofNinonin  which,  though  hermodes  of 

* “ Mpn  Dieu,  faites  de  inoi  un  honnete  homme,  et 
n’en  faites  jamais  une  honnete  femme.”  Hist.  litt,  de  fern. 
Hiang.  I.  p.  3 IQ. 
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thinking  and  actirig  were  not  altered,  she, 
hovvever,'  became  more  temperate  in  botli. 
This  change  fook  place  on  the  unfortunate 
termination  of  the  passion  of  the  son  whom 
she  had  borne  to  the  earl  of  Jersey,  an  En- 
o-lish  nobleman.  The  Chevalier  de  Vil- 

o Tt 

liers,  who  knew  not  that  he  was  Ninon’s 
son,  conceived  the  most  violent  passion 
for  his  mother,  and  at  length  became  so 
im patient  for  its  gratification,  that  Ninon 
was  obliged  to  disclose  the  secret  of  her 
relationship  to  him.  This  intelligence 
had  such  an  effect  on  the  unfortunate 
young  man,  that  he  iinmediately  with- 
drew,  and  put  a period  to  his  life.  Ninon, 
at  the  time  that  she  mspired  her  son  with 
such  a vehement  passion,  was  sixty  years 
old.*  Mademoiselle  de  l’Enclos,  as  she 
was  still  called  even  in  her  maturer  years, 
rendered  lovers  happy  at  the  age  of  se- 
venly  and  even  eighty.^  She  certainly 
possessed  many  of  the  virtues  of  a man 
of  honour;^;  and  had  a great  share  in  cre- 
ating  the  boti  ton  of  society  in  France. 
These  virtues  and  these  merits  were,  hovv- 


* Vie  de  Ninon,  p.  24. 
t lind.  p.  30,  31. 

X See  the  history  of  her  transaclions  with  Gourville, 
p.  15,  lö,  in  the  f'ie  de  Ninon. 
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ever,  far  ovevbalanced  by  her  female  foi- 
bles  and  misconduct.  She  was  the  first 
woman  in  France  that  not  only  publicly 
practised  the  profession  of  refined  gal- 
lantry,  but  reduced  it  to  a System,  and 
perhaps  did  much  greater  mischief  by  her 
precepts  than  by  her  example.  If  families 
of  the  highest  distinction  held  forth  Ni- 
non  as  a pattern  to  their  children,  must 
not  the  arts  of  gallantry  and  intrigue  have 
appeared  a superior  recommendation,  and 
conjugal  attachment  and  fidelity  contemp- 
tible  in  the  eyes  of  the  fairest  and  noblest 
of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  ? 

Düring  the  regency  of  the  queen-mo- 
ther, ‘the  corruption  of  the  French  court 
was  as  great,  or  perhaps  still  greater,  than 
at  any  former  period.  Young  females  of 
distinction  openly  kept  their  lovers,  and 
the  principal  ladies  of  the  court  changed 
their  admirers  as  often  as  the  most  disso- 
lute  of  the  other  sex  changed  their  bed- 
fellows.  A very  small  portion  of  the  ex- 
cessive  profligacy  of  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen  of  the  court  can  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  Anne  of  Austria.  The  seeds 
of  corruption  sown  and  cultivated  by 
Francis  I.  and  bis  successors,  shot  forth 
with  fresh  vigour  after  the  death  of  Loui« 
XIII.  and  his  powerful  minister. 
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Those  who  were  most  intimate  vvith 
the  queen-mother  could  at  most  but  sus- 
pect  her  connexion  vvith  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin.* * * §  Had  she  even  actually  married  the 
Cardinal,  as  it  has  since  been  asse  ted,^ 
she  was,  however,  faithfnl  to  her  husband, 
and  gave  no  occasion  for  scandal  in  the 
presence  of  her  court.  The  Cardinal  pre- 
ferred handsome  boys  to  the  most  beau- 
tiful  women.  Anne  of  Austria  did  not 
conceal  from  her  confidantes  this  Italian 
taste  of  Mazarin.J  This  circumstance 
would  be  a powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
the  innocence  of  the  queen-mother’s  con- 
nexion  vvith  the  Cardinal,  did  not  de  la 
Porte  relate,  that  Anne  of  Austria  pur- 
posely  suppressed  very  strong  evidence 
that  Mazarin  had  even  abused  the  young 
king  Louis  XI It  can  be  ascribed  to 
no  other  cause,  but  the  secret  conscious- 
ness  of  guilt,  that  Anne  of  Austria  tole- 
rated  such  licentiousness  at  her  court,  and 


* See  the  opinion  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  the  only 
confidante  of  queen  Anne  of  Austria,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
her  time,  in  the  Mim.  de  Card,  de  Retz,  II.  p.  345,  0. 

f Anecdotes  of  the  Frcnch  Court,  from  the  letters  of 
the  duchess  of  Orleans,  p.  36,  &c. 

X It  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Madame  de  Mot- 
teville. 

§ Mein,  de  M.  de  la  Porte,  p.  21  i 
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even  in  the  apartments  of  the  maids  of 
honour,  as  was  practised  before  her  eyes. 
Of.  her  six  filies  d’honneur  there  was  only 
one  whose  reputation  was  unimpeached.* 
All  the  others  indulged  thernselves  with 
several  favourite  lovers.  One  of  these  la- 
dies,  who  had  been  five  times  a mother, 
at  length  became  pregnant  by  the  duke 
de  Vitry,-j~  who  urged  her  to  rescue  her 
honour  by  destroying  the  fruit  of  her  love. 
Mademoiselle  de  Guerchi,  for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  lady,  died  under  the  Ope- 
ration, leaving  the  duke  de  Vitry  quite 
inconsolable  for  her  loss. 

The  spirit  of  rebellion  which  seized  all 
ranks,  ages,  and  sexes,  at  the  period  of 
the  Fronde , diminished  not  only  the  re- 
speet  for  the  laws  of  the  realm,  but  also 
the  regard  for  those  of  morality  and  deco- 
rum.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
all  that  the  duchess  de  Montbazon  and 
the  duchess  de  Longueville  were  the  finest 
women  of  the  French  court,  but  the 
connoisseurs  of  beauty  were  not  a- 
greed,  whether  the  prize  ought  to  be 
adjudged  to  the  former  or  to  the  latter. 
The  duchess  de  Longueville,  a sister  of 


* Galant,  des  Rois  de  France , III.  p.  1Ö8. 
•f  Il'id.  p.  186. 
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the  great  Conde,  was  first  attached  to  the 
duke  de  Beaufort,* * * §  whom  she  chauged 
for  the  prinee  de  Marsillac,  afterwards 
duke  de  Rochefoucault,^  and  at  length 
saerificed  the  duke  de  Rochefoucault  to 
the  duke  de  Nemours.;};  The  fair  duchess 
atoned  for  the  deviations  of  her  youth,  by 
the  exemplary  piety  of  her  maturer 
years.^  With  respect  to  the  duchess  de 
Montbazon,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  enumerate  her  lovers,  whom  she  herseif 
was  unable  to  reckon  up.  She  had  the 
audacity  to  proclaim  her  real  character ; 
and  among  the  depraved  women  of  bis 
time,  Cardinal  de  Retz  never  met  with 
one  who  manifested  in  the  practice  of  vice 
so  little  exterior  respect  for  virtue  as  the 
duchess  de  Montbazon. ||  All  the  other 
fetnales,  who  acted  a conspicuous  part  at 

* Galant,  des  Rois  de  France , III.  p.  15 C. 

•f  Motteville,  I.  p.  45‘5,  6. 

t Il'id.  IV.  p.  342. 

§ Jbid.  III.  p.  547,  8. 

||  Man.  du  Card,  de  Retz.  I.  p.  262.  **  Je  n’ai  ja- 

mais  vfi  une  personne,  qui  ait  conserve  dans  le  vice  si  peu 
de  respect  bour  la  vertu.”  Tlie  manner  in  which  the 
duchess  spoke  conccming  her  professed  lover  the  duke  de 
Beaufort,  to  the  Cardinal,  proves  the  justice  of  the  opi- 
nion  of  the  latter.  “ Blle  disoit  a qui  la  vouloit  enten- 
dre,  qu'il  etoit  impuissant ; qu  il  ne  lui  avoit  jamais  de- 
niande  le  hout  du  doigt ; qu’il  n’eloit  amoureux  que  de 
son  ame,”  &c.  II.  p.  3Ü. 
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the  time  of  the  Fronde,  oecupied  the  In- 
termediate space  between  the  duchesses  de 
Longueville  and  de  Montbazon.  The  d li- 
eh 6s  s de  Chatilion.,  * * * § Madame  la  Pala- 
tine,Madame  de  Gnimenee,J  Madame 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse,^  had  all 
professed  lovers,  whom  they  frequently 
changedr  Some  of  these  ladies,  especially 
Madame  de  Guimenee  and  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  retained  their  passion  for  gal- 
lantry  even  in  old  age,  after  they  were 
abandoned  by  all  their  charms,  and  loved 
w.ithout  choice,  merely  fröm  the  neeessity 
of  loving.  Madame  de  Chevreuse  candidly 
aeknowledged,  that  with  the  single  excep- 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  she  had 
never  loved  any  person  whom  she  higlily 
esteemed.  This  wanton  allowed  her  daugh- 
ter  the  same  liberty  whieh  she  had  alvvays 
assumed  herseif ; and  yet  this  public  mis- 
tress  of  the  Cardinal  de  Betz  was  to  have 
been  married  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  The 
match  being  broken  off,  the  Cardinal 

* Mottemllc,  III.  p.  360.  Raluthi  Hist.  Gaul.  I. 
p-  197. 

f De  Reiz,  I.  p.  £02.  II.  p.  2 26.  For  the  aciven- 
tures  of*  this  lady,  see  Mimoires  de  Mad.  de  Montpensier. 
I.  p.  220. 

X Ibid.  I.  p.  349. 

§ Ibid.  I.  p.  201.  III,  p.  123. 
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thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  procure 
satisfaction  for  his  mistress.*  Not  long 
after  he  had  performed  this  Service,  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Chevreuse,  from  sonne  un- 
accountable  whim,  left  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  and  threvv  herseif  into  the  arms  of 
the  abbe  Fouquet.'j-  The  Cardinal  de  Retz 
continued  the  favourite  of  the  populace 
and  der sv  of  Paris,  thou<jh  he  maintain- 
ed  an  illicit  commerce  vvith  Madame  de 
Guimenee  and  Madame  de  Pomereu,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  living  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse. * The  Car- 
dinal was,  nevertheless,  a saint,  in  com- 
parison  of  most  of  his  adherents,  who, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  were  cruelly 
debauched ; and  by  their  frequent  and 
shameless  excesses,  did  great  injury  to 
him  and  his  cause. 

The  sixteenth  Century  furnishes  as  ma- 
ny  instances  as  the  age  of  chivalry,  of  lä- 
dies  labouring  like  men  at  the  fortifica 

* De  Betz,  II.  p.  302,  303, 

' -f  Ibicl.  III.  p.  123. 

t Mim.  de  Retz,  I.  p.  84g. 

§ lbid.  “ La  societ6  de  Messieurs  de  Brissac,  deVifry, 
de  Malta,  de  Fontrailles,  qui  <*toient  demeurez  en  union 
avec  rnoi,  n’t-toit  pas  une  benefice  sans  cliarge.  Ils  etoient 
cruellement  debauchez  ; et  la  licence  publique  leur  don- 
nant  encore  plus  de  liberte,  ils  s’emportoient  tous  les  jours 
dans  des  exces  qui^alloient  jusqu’au  scundale.” 
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tions  of  besieget!  towns,  or  even  drivinor 
the  enemy  from  their  ramparts  and  walls. 
!n  Italy,  the  ladies  of  Pavia,*  and  in  par- 
ticular  those  of  Sienna,^  acquired  great 
glory  by  their  martial  spirit  and  achieve- 
ments.  The  wornen  of  Kochelle,  of  St. 
Kiquier,  Peronne,  Sancerre  and  Vitre  in 
France,  gained  equal  reputation.  The  fe- 
males  of  that  time  were  not  more  coura- 
geous  than  those  of  the  present  age.  De- 
spair  imparts  strength  and  intrepidity  to 
the  coward  and  the  weak.  The  women 
knew  what  treatment  they  had  to  expect 
of  victorious  besiegers ; but  this  subject  I 
shall  reserve  for  a future  opportunity. 

The  proofs  of  heroic  courage  and  re- 
solution  given  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  ladies  of  France,  during  the 
times  of  the  Fronde , were  more  charac- 
teristic  than  the  instances  of  military  va- 
lour  alluded  to  above.  Mademoiselle  d’Or- 
leans  known  by  the  name  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier,  went  in  the  presence  of  the 
royal  army  to  Orleans,  opened  herseif  a 
passage  into  the  city,  and  by  her  resolu- 
tion  and  eloquence  prevailed  on  the  wa- . 
vering  inhabitants  to  espouse  the  cause  of 


* Damcs  Gal.  de  Branlome,  II.  p.  297. 

t lbid.  I.  p.  33S>  340.  II.  p.  299,  3W. 
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the  Fronde  * Soon  afterwards  she  res- 
cued  the  great  Conde,  who  had  been  de- 
feated  by  the  marshal  de  Tu  renne,  by 
hastening  vvith  the  eitizens  of  Paris  to  his 
aid,  opening  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
eausing  the  guns  of  the  Bastile  to  be  fired 
upon  the  troops  of  the  king.-j~  Not  less 
bold  was  the  determination  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Chevreuse,  to  turn  the  key  upon 
the  great  Conde,  the  prince  of  Conti,  and 
the  dukes  de  Beaufort  and  de  Nemours, 
who  vvere  assembled  in  the  library  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  thus  make  them 
her  prisoners^.  On  the  other  hand  a 

* De  Retz,  III.  p.  86.  Her  timicl  and  irresolute  fa- 
ther  thought  the  attempt  upon  Orleans  a ridiculous  under- 
taking.  “ Enfin,”  says  tne  Cardinal,  “ tout  ce  ridicule 
reussit  par  la  vigueur  de  Mademoiselle,  qui  fut  effective- 
ment  tres  grande.”  She  herseif  gives  a very  lively  and 
iiiteresting  account  of  this  affair  in  her  Mton.  I.  p.  274, 
277-  II.  p.  4,  9,  16,  18,  54  j even  though  she  wept  like 
a woman  for  vexation.  p.  37- 

f Und.  p.  146.  de  la  Porte,  p.  202  > Me'm  de  Mont - 
pensier,  II.  p.  72,  89.  The  last  authority  proves  Ma- 
dame de  Motteville  to  be  incorrect  in  asserting,  that  Ma- 
demoiselle vvould  not  acknowledge  she  had  given  Orders  to 
fire  from  the  Bastile  upon  the  royal  army;  but  that  the 
kfng,  the  queen-mother,  and  the  public  in  general  were 
convinced  to  the  contrary.  Mem.  de  Motteville,  IV.  p. 
377- 

J De  Retz,  II.  p.  208.  “ IIs  sont  allez  dans  Ie  ca- 

binet de  livres  repondit  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse  atten- 
dre  votre  altesse  royale  3 il  n’y  a qu’a  donner  un  tour  de 
clef  pour  les  y enfermer,  J’envie  cet  honneur  au  vicomte 
d Autel ; ce  sera  une  belle  chose,  qu’yne  fille  arrßte  un 
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freak  of  Madame  de  Guimenee  was  more 
rernarkable  for  its  singularity  than  its 
boldness.  Tliat  lady  promised  the  queen 
to  put  Cardinal  de  Uetz  out  of  the  way  for 
a time,  provided  the  queen  would  assure 
her,  that  the  Cardinal  should  remain  in 
her  custody  alone.  Madame  de  Gui- 
menee intended  to  confine  the  Cardinal 
in  a oreen-house,  not  so  much  to  remove 
him  from  the  theatre  of  contending  fac- 
tions  as  to  wean  him  from  his  connexion 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse.*  The 
heroism  of  Mademoiselle  d’Orleans  and 
her  contemporaries  originated  as  naturally 
in  the  extravagant  pitch  of  enthusiasm  to 
which  their  minds  were  wound  up,  dur- 
ing  the  dangerous  period  of  a general  re- 
bellion,  as  the  unwomanly  boldness  of  the 
females  of  that  age  in  vice  sprung  from 
the  universal  licentiousness  of  the  Fronde. 

gagneur  de  battailles.  Elle  fit  un  saut,  en  disant  ccla, 
poury  aller.” 

* IL'id.  II.  p.  135. 
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chäpter  V. 

Qf  the  Extinction  of  ariden  t Gallantry , 
ßwd  ^//e  Origin  and  Epochs  of  Modern 
Gallantry  tili  the  time  of  Louis  XIV» 

My  reaclers  have  already  been  informfed 
that  the  gallantry  of  the  ages  of  chivalry 
was  not  the  genuine  and  natural  expres- 
sion  of  love,  attachment,  and  respect  for 
the  fair  sex  ; but  in  general  an  empty,  and 
consequently  a lüdierous  and  exaggerated 
parade  of  words  and  exterior  actions,  by 
which  the  knights  aifected  sentiments 
which  they  never  feit.  I may  likewise 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  know,  that 
the  forms  of  courtesy  by  which  the  knights 
expressed  to  the  ladies  their  affection,  cle- 
votion,  and  respect,  either  in  words,  ges- 
tures,  or  actions,  were  determined  with 
scarcely  less  precision  than  the  rank  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  higher  classes  to- 
wards  each  other,  and  that  though  they 
might  exceed,  yet  they  durst  on  no  ac- 
count  violate  these  forms  of  courtesy. 
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Finally,  I have  shewn  that  the  knights  and 
ladies  of  ancient  times  seldom  met  except 
on  great  festivals  and  solemnities ; and 
that  the  courtesy  of  the  knights  never  ex- 
alted  and  deified  the  ladies  rnore  than  at 
tournaments. 

The  constant  resideqce  of  ladies,  and 
not  of  ladies  only,  but  likewise  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  other  sex,  at 
the  courts  of  kings  and  princes  could  not 
fail  to  produee  a great  revolution  both  in 
ancient  gallantry  and  in  ancient  etiquette. 
Formal  and  tedious  compliments  to  princes 
and  ladies  presupposed  the  rare  and  cere- 
monious  introduction  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  paid  to  both.  It  was  therefore 
necessary,  that  they  should  either  be  abo- 
lished  or  abridged,  when  they  began  daily 
to  see  the  one  and  to  conterse  with  the 
other.  An  important  part  of  courtesy  was 
confined  to  tournaments  ; and  this  could 
not  but  gradually  decline  when  the  com- 
bats  of  chivalry  were  superseded  by  other 
amusements.  Another  portion  of  the  du- 
ties  of  the  knights  arose  from  the  violence 
committed  upon  ladies,  and  which  obli- 
ged  each  of  them  to  hasten  to  the  relief 
of  the  distressed  fair.  The  improve- 
ments  in  the  Constitution  of  European 
States,  and  the  jncreasing  powrer  of  the 
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princes,  put  an  end  to  these  violences, 
but  an  artful  System  of  seduction  Sprung 
up  in  their  place.  The  knights  of  anti- 
quity  frequently  devoted  themselves  to  the 
Service  of  ladies  whom  they  had  never  seen, 
and  whom  they  scarcely  knew;  and  this  Ser- 
vice, so  far  from  wounding  the  reputation  of 
those  ladies,  tended  on  the  contrary  to  exalt 
their  charaeter.  By  the  assemblage  of  the 
tvvo  sexes  at  courts,  the  service  of  the  ladies 
acquired  a different  form,  and  a different 
signilication.  The  fortunate  servants  of 
love  could  no  longer  boast,  as  they  had 
formerly  done,  of  the  pledges  of  affection 
they  had  received,  without  compromising 
the  honour  of  the  ladies. 

Themany  and  important  changes,  which 
took  place  during  the  sixteenth  centurv 
in  the  relations  between  the  two  sexes  at 
the  European  courts,  could  not  instantane- 
ously  eradicate  the  former  way  of  thinking, 
and  the  ancient  customs  to  which  it  had 
given  birth.  Many  of  the  rulesmf  chival- 
rous  courtes)^  w*ere  observed  throughout 
the  w hole  of  the  sixteenth,  and  soine  even 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
Century. 

When  the  knights  of  antiquity  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  any  particular 
lad\%  they  frequently  made  vows  of  ditfi- 
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cult  or  dangerous  execution,  in  order  to 
evince  the  constancy  and  the  ardor  of 
their  love.  These  vows  were  some  of  the 
-first  characteristics  of  the  eourtesy  of 
the  knights  that  expired  with  chivalry 
itself.  I have  not  found  during  the  six- 
teenth  Century  any  instance  of  a vow  made 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  except 
that  of  the  duke  de  Nemours,  who,  out  of 
love  to  his  fair  one*,  vvore  no  armor  from 
the  elbovv  to  the  hand,  in  full  confidence 
thatthis  uncovered  part  of  the  body  would 
be  sufficiently  defended  by  the  protection 
of  his  goddess.  The  duke  de  Nemours 
was  in  every  respect  as  handsome  and  ac- 
complished  a knight  as  the  ages  of  chivalry, 
had  ever  produced^. 

Another  token  of  the  eourtesy  of  the 
knights  consisted  in  their  assuming  or  re- 
•questing  the  liberty  of  wearing  the  favours 
of  the  ladies  to  whose  service  they  devoted 
themselves  as  the  attendants  of  princes 
wore  the  liveries  of  their  masters.  Tliis 

* “ Pour  l’amöur  de  sa  mye."  Flearances,  p.  1 15. 

f Brantome  Hommes  lllust.  III.  p.  3.  ll  aymoit 
•toutes  sortes  d’exercice,  et  si  y estoitsi  universel,  qü'il  estoit 
parfait  en  tous  j . , qui  l’a  veu  le  peut  baptizer  par- 

t<nit  le  monde  la  fleur  de  toute  chevalerie,  et  pour  ee  fort 
avmd  de  toute  le  monde,  et  princi  palen)  ent  des  dam  es,  des- 
q uelles  il  en  a tird  des  fa\  eurs  et  bonnes  fortunes  plus  qu'il 
n’en  vouloit,”  &c. 
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coiirtesy  also  was  practised  in  the  sixteenth 
Century  by  the  duke  de  Nemours.  He 
paid  a visit,  in  1512,  to  the  duchess  of  Fer- 
rara, and  brouoht  back  from  this  visit  the 
colours  of  that  lady  which  were  black  and 
grey.*  Of  the  practice  of  wearing  the 
livery  of  the  ladies  I find  no  subsequent 
traces  whatever.  In  Brantome’s  time, 
many  1 overs  requested  the  favour  of  their 
mistresses  that  they  would  vvear  new  silk 
stock  ings,  which  they  had  purchased  for 
themselves,  eight  or  ten  days,  by  way  of 
consecrating  them.'p  This  consecration 
of  mens  stockings  by  ladies  would  appear 
to  presuppose  either  different  proportions 
of  the  legs  of  both  sexes,  or  a different 
fabrication  of  silk  stockinos  than  what  we 

O 

are  at  present  acquainted  with. 

A more  general  practice  than  the  wear- 
ing  of  the  colours  of  ladies  was  that  of 
wearing  tokens  orpledges  of  love,  which 
the  knights  begged  of  the  ladies  whom 

► 

* Vie  de  Bayard,  ch.  47,  p.  2ß0.  “ Ce  gentü  duc  de 

Nemours  en  rapporta  les  couleurs  de  la  duchesse,  qui 
estoient  de  gris  et  de  noir.” 

f Dantes  gal.  I.  325.  “ J’ay  connu  force  gentils 

hoinmes,  qui  premier  de  jwrter  leur  bas  desage,  prioient 
premier  leurs  niaistresses  de  les  essayer,  et  porter  devanl  etix 
quelques  huit  ou  dix  jours,  de  plus  que  du  moins,  et  puis 
les  portoient  en  une  tres  grande  veneration  et  coatenteincnt 
d'esprit  et  de  corps.” 

VOL.  II. 
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tbey  lovecl  or  honoured,  or  wliich  the  ladies 
of  tlieir  own  accord  presented  to  their  lovers 
and  admirers.  The  giving  and  wearing 
of  thesefaveurs,  as  they  were  denominated, 
continued  tili  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth  Century.  The  materials  of  vvhich 
they  were  composed  and  their  form  were 
alone  subject  to  continual  Variation.  In 
the  first  campaigns  wliich  the  valiant  Ba- 
yard  made  in  Italy,  he  met  in  the  town  of 
Carignan,  with  the  lady  who  had  been  the 
object  of  his  most  ardent  love  and  respect 
in  his  youth  and  during  his  residence  at 
the  court  of  Savoy.*  The  gallant  soldier 
assured  the  lady  of  his  heart,  who  was 
married  to  a gentleman  named  de  Fluxas, 
of  the  continuance  of  his  honourable  at- 
tachment  and  veneration,  and  intreated 
her  to  procure  him  an  opportunity  of 
evincing  his  devotion  to  her  and  to  the 
other  ladies  of  the  place.  The  lady  ex- 
pressed  a wish  that  the  knight  wrould  give 
a tournament.  Bayard  promised  to  gratify 
her,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  the 
lady  to  give  him  one  of  her  manchons. 
Madame  de  Fluxas  complied ; and  the 
next  day  the  knight  announced  thaton  the 
following  Sunday  he  should  hold  a tourna- 


* J'ic  de  Bayard , ch.  xiii.  p.  Öl,  Ö2. 
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ment,  and  oftered  as  the  prize  of  victory 
one  of  his  lady’s  manchons,  and  a ruby 
worth  one  hundred  ducats.  On  the  ap- 
pointed  day  the  French  and  Italian  knights 
tilted  with  universal  applause.  At  the 
eonclusion  of  the  tournament,  the  umpires 
and  the  ladies  adjudged  the  prize  to  Ba- 
yard.  The  Chevalier  declared,  blushing, 
that  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  honour,  for 
if  he  had  even  behaved  well,  he  had  no- 
body  to  thank  for  it  but  Madame  de  Fluxas, 
who  had  lent  iiim  her  manchon ; that  he 
should  therefore  deliver  the  prize  to  her 
to  be  given  to  whomsoever  she  thought  fit. 
The  lady  presented  the  ruby  to  the  knight 
who  had  most  signalized  himself  after  Ba- 
yard,  and  kept  the  manchon  in  memory  of 
the  knight  who  had  once  been  the  object 
of  her  love,  and  of  whom  she  took  leave 
with  tears  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
The  honourable  attachment  of  the  knight 
and  lady  continued  tili  death,  and  not  a 
year  passed  but  what  they  senFeach  other 
mutual  presentst* 


* Vle  de  Baycrrd,  p.  (38.  “ Ce  faict,  conveint  aller 

prcndre  conge  de  ses  premieres  amours  la  dairie  de  Fluxas, 
qui  ne  feut  pas  sans  tomber  larities  de  la  part  d’elle,  et  de 
son  costc  estoit  le  coeur  bien  serre.  L’amour  honnete  a 
dure  entreeulx  deux  jusques  ii  la  ruort,  et  u’estoit  anne« 
qu'ils  ne  s’cnvoyassent  presens  Tun  a l’autrev" 
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Some  years  afterwards  Bayard  received 
a dangerous  wound  at  the  taking  of  Bres- 
cia, and  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  nobleman,  who  had  fied  for  re- 
fuge  to  a convent,  and  abandoned  bis  wife 
and  two  daughters  to  their  fate.  The 
wonnded  knight  was  scarcely  set  down  by 
tbose  wbo  carried  him,  when  the  lady  and 
her  daughters  implored  him  to  accept 
the  house  and  all  that  it  contained,  as  bis 
just  booty,  but  to  protect  her  own  honour 
and  that  of  her  children  from  the  violence 
of  the  victorious  soidiery.  The  chevalier 
Bayard  pacified  the  ladies,  and  placed  a 
guard  before  the  house  to  keep  off  the 
troops  engaged  in  plundering  the  place. 
The  lady  and  her  daughters  neglected  no 
means  in  their  power  that  could  accelerate 
the  eure  of  the  chevalier,  or  that  could 
cause  the  time  to  pass  agreeably.  After 
his  recovery,  being  about  to  depart,  the 
lady  of  the  house  presented  to  the  knight 
without  fear  and  without  reproach  a casket 
containing  two  thousand  five  hundred  du- 
cats,  as  a small  token  of  her  gratitude. 
The  knight,  who  always  loved  good  peo^ 
ple  more  than  the  best  gold,  at  first 
positively  refused  the  present.  The  lady 
appearing  quite  disconsolate  at  this  refusal, 
he  sent  for  her  two  daughters,  gave  eaeh 
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of  them  one  thousand  ducats  out  of  the 
sum,  and  the  remaining  five  hundred  to 
the  nunneries  of  the  city  which  had  been 
plundered  after  the  capture.  When  he 
was  about  to  mount  bis  ho'rse,  the  two 
young  ladies  broüght  the  Chevalier  two 
presents  which  they  had  worked  for  him, 
during  his  illness,  vvith  tlieir  own  hands  ; 
they  consisted  of  an  elegant  pair  of  brace- 
lets  and  a silk  purse.  Bayard  had  the 
bracelets  immediately  put  on,  and  thrust 
the  purse*into  the  cuffs  of  his  sleeve,  de- 
claring  that  out  of  love  and  hoilour  to 
the  fair  donors,  he  would  wear  both  as 
long  as  they  lasted*. 

In  the  times  of  Henry  III.  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XIII.  the  ladies  general  ly  pre- 
sented  their  lovers  with  jeweis  which  had 
a significant  form,  and  by  that  form  an- 
nounced  either  the  ardor  and  constancy  of 
the  attachment  of  the  givers,  or  that  of  the 
love  which  they  expected  from  their  ad- 
mirers.  When  queen  Margaretof  Navarre 
had  chosen  d’Entragues  for  her  lover,  she 
requested  him  to  give  her,  as  a proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  affection,  a diamond  heart 
which  he  had  received  as  a pledge  of  love 

* Vie  de  Bayard,  p.  2Q1 . ‘‘Et  pour  plus  Ies  honorer, 
se  feit  mectre  les  bracelets  au  bras,  ct  la  bcwrse  se  meit  <?n 
?a  manche,”  &c. 
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from  Madame  de  Retz*,  In  the  vear 
1633,  Fuylaurent,  a favourite  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  became  enamoured  of  the  prin- 
cess  de  Chimay,  and  from  that  time  he 
eeased  to  wear  the  faveur  given  him  by 
the  princess  of  Pfalzburg,  consisting  of  a 
blue  knot,  through  which  went  a little 
svvord,  with  this  motto  : FidelitS  au  bleu- 
mourarttf.  Düring  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  the  great  value  attached  for  ages  to 
favours  began  to  decrease. — The  duke  de 
Reilegarde,  notwithstanding  hi»  age,  had 
gainedthe  good  opinion  of  theyoung  queen 
Anne  of  Austra  by  the  gaHantry  which  he 
had  solong  practised  at  the  courts  of  Henry 
III  . and  Henry  IV.  This  favour  he  sudden- 
ly  forfeited,  when,  on  his  departure  forRo- 
chelle,  he  requested  of  the  queen  no  other 
faveur  than  that  she  would  touch  the  hilt 
of  his  svvord  with  her  handj.  Anne  of 


* Mimoires  d’Auligne,  p.  79* 

"t  Memoires  du  duc  d'Ürlcans,  p.  112.  “Et  quittoit 
la  marque  de  la  chevalerie  que  madame  la  princesse  de 
Phalsburg  lui  avoit  donnee,  un  noeud  bleu  traverse  d’une 
petite  epee,  avec  la  devise  : Fidelite  au  bleu-mourant.” 

| De  Iietz,  I.  p.  34a.  “ Que  M.  Bellegarde,  vieux, 

mais  poli  et  galant,  a la  mode  de  la  cour  de  Henri  111.  lui- 
avoit  plü  ; qu’elle  s’en  etoit  degouHe,  parcequ’en  prenant 
cönge  d’elle  lorsqu’il  alla  commander  l’arm^ea  la  Rochelle, 
et  lui  ayant  demande  en  general  la  permission  d’esj>erer 
d’elle  une  grace  avant  son  depart,  il  s’etoit  reduit  a la 
supplier  de  vouloir  bien  mettre  la  main  sur  la  garde  de  soa 
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Austria  thought  this  spec.ies  of  gallantry  so 
sillv,  that  she  could  never  efFace  the  unfa- 
vourabieimpression  ithad  made.  The  taste 
for  embleinatic  tokens  of  love  gradually  de- 
olined.  The  facility  of  obtaining  greater 
favours  produced  an  indifFerence  to  the 
smaller.  The  passion  of  the  courtiers 
was  not  confined  to  liigh-sounding  words  ; 
they  vvere  therefore  more  solicitous  to  con- 
ceal  successful  love,  than  to  exhibit  the 
tokens  of  it  to  public  view. 

In  the  ages  of  chivalry,  the  favears 
which  the  knights  received  from  the 
mistresses  of  their  hearts  were  frequently 
converted  into  emprises,  or  that  part  of 
their  Ornaments  and  accoutrements,  which 
every  one  who  vvished  to  engage  in  com- 
bat with  the  owner  or  wearer  of  the 
emprise  was  obliged  to  toucli*.  The 
knight-errants,  in  particular,  were  distin- 
guished  by  emprises,  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  ladies  as  pledges  of  love. 
Of  this  kind  of  knight-erranfs  I find  but 
one  single  instance  in  France  in  the  first 
years  of  the  sixteenth  Century.  In  1505, 
Antoine  d’Arces,  and  three  of  his  compa- 

epee ; qu’elle  avolt  trouve  cette  maniere  si  sötte,  qu’elk 
»’en  avoit  jamais  pü  revenir.”  . 1 ' 

* , Olii'icr  de  la  Marche,  I.  ch.  14. 
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nions  in  arms,  requested  and  obtained  per- 
mission  of  queen  Anne  of  Bretagne  to 
traverse  the  four  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  challeng- 
ing  wherever  they  went  the  knights  of 
irreproachable  reputation,  in  order  to  in- 
crease  their  own  fame,  and  to  support  the 
honour  of  their  ladies.*  The  four  knights 

• , o 

announced  their  design  in  a manifesto  or 
proclamation,  in  which  they  likewise  fixed 
the  conditions  of  the  combat,  the  rewards 
of  the  victor,  and  the  terms  that  would  be 
imposed  upon  the  vanquished.  The  Che- 
valier d’Arces  wore  a white  emprise  about 
his  neck,  and  therefore  assumed  the  appel- 
lation  of  the  white  knight.  Whoever 
touched  this  emprise  was  expected  imme- 
diately  to  declare  whether  he  intended  to 
fight  merely  for  his  own  glory,  or  for  the 
honour  of  his  iady.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  vanquished  was  to  present  himself  as 
a prisoner  to  the  lady  of  the  conquenor ; 
or,  if  he  had  not  inclination  or  leisure  to 
appear  in  person  before  the  lady,  he  might 
redeem  himself  with  a diamond  worth 
three  hundred  crowns  which  was  to  be 

* Supplement  ä rhistoire  du  Chevalier  Bayard , p.  443, 
447. 
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delivered  to  the  victor  within  four 
days.# 

Though  knight-errantry  expired  in  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  Century, 
yet  its  causes  and  effects  survived  it  more 
than  one  hundred  years.  The  relics  and 
imitations  of  knight-errantry  were  infinite- 
ly  more  pernicious  than  its  Operation  had 
ever  been,  during  the  period  in  which  it 
was  the  rnost  flourishing. 

Many  knight -errants  went  in  quest  of 
adventures,  either  because  they  were  com- 
manded  by  their  ladies  to  make  them- 
selves  worthy  of  their  favour  by  heroie 
achievements,  or  because  they  conceived 
that  they  ought,  without  any  express  in- 
junction,  to  merit  the  love  of  the  fair  by 
dangerous  conflicts  undertaken  for  their 
glory.  Other  knight-errants  roved  through 
countries  far  and  near,  in  order  to  relieve 
oppressed  females,  and  to  avenge  on  the 
oflenders  the  injuries  they  had  sustained. 

* Supplement  u l'/iistoire  du  chevalier  Bayard,  p.  443, 
447.  “ Et  s’il  advient  que  celuy  aura  touchd  ä la  dite 

emprinse  ait  declare  les  accomplir  pour  sa  dame,  soit  mis 
outre  et  rendu,  sera  tenu  s’en  aller  rendre  prisonnier,  et  a 
la  inerey  de  la  mieux  aym^e  dame  de  celuy  a qui  le 
cas  ne  sera  advenu.  Et  au  cas  qu’il  ne  voulust  aller  en 
personne  au  lieu  oü  sera  ladite  dame,  sera  racheptablc  d’un 
diamant  de  trois  eens  escus,  lequel  diamant  sera  baille  de-* 
dans  quatre  jours.” 
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Violence  ceased  to  be  committed  upoa 
the  persons  and  property  of  ladies,  or  it 
was  no  longer  punished  by  individual 
kniglits,  but  by  special  tribunals.  The 
ladies,  however,  still  looked  up  to  their 
lovers  and  their  friends  to  defend  their 
honour  ; and  hence  the  nobility  of  the 
1 6th  and  1 7 th  Century  thought  and  acted  in 
the  above-mentioned  points,  as  the  knight- 
errants  of  more  remote  periods  had  done. 

The  glory  of  the  ladies  throughöüt  the 
whole  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  at  least  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  was  perhaps 
a still  more  powerful  spur  to  heroic  deeds 
than  the  thirst  of  personal  fame,  or  the 
love  of  the  country  or  the  prince.  To 
this  conviction  was  owing  the  contempt 
of  Francis  I.  for  all  those  gentlemen  who 
had  no  mistresses  ; and  also  the  wish,  that 
all  his  officers  and  courtiers  were  inflamed 
with  an  ardent  passion  for  some  fair  fe- 
male.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  six- 
teenth Century,  the  most  valiänt  warriors 
acknowledged,  that  in  all  dangers  and 
conflicts,  they  were  much  more  strength- 
ened  and  animated  by  the  desire  of  pleas- 
ing  their  ladies  than  by  any  other  im- 
pulse.*  Many  gallant  men  ventured,  or 

* For  instance,  the  brave  Bussy,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  Brantome  Damcs  Gal.  II.  p.  21,  73. 
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even  sacrificed  their  lives  in  battle,  to 
prove  to  their  ladies,  that  they  had  not 
fbund  unworthy  admirers  in  them.* 

If  the  desire  of  pleasing  the  ladies  had 
beeil  productive  of  no  other  ellects  than 
t-o  animate  the  courage  of  warnors  in  bat- 
tle, it  would  have  called  for  the  highest 
commendation  as  a sister  of  the  love  of 
cquntry. 

This  desire  was  unfortunately  diverted 
from  its  proper  track  by  false  notions  of 
honour ; and  it  transformed  the  most  ami- 
able  females  either  into  dangerous  fools, 
or  into  furies,  who  waved  the  torch  of 
discord  among  friends,  relatives,  and  com- 
panions  in  arms,  and  converted  the  bravest 
of  men  into  insensate  desperadoes,  or  into 
murderers  and  assassins,  who  bestrewed 
the  soil  of  their  native  land  with  the 

“ I have  often  heard  him  say,  that  in  time  of  war,  both 
in  general  engagements  and  single  combats,  of  which  he 
has  fought  a great  number,  he  was  less  animated  by  the 
Service  of  his  prince,  and  by  ambition,  than  by  the  only 
hope  of  pleasing  his  lady.”  So  also  Hennr  IV.  who,  in 
1587,  laid  the  colours  he  had  won  at  thefeetofthe  Coun- 
tess de  Guiche.  Sully,  I.  p.  128. 

* For  example,  the  valiant.  de  Bordes,  at  the  hattle  of 
Dreux,  Dantes  Gal.  II.  p.  274,  “ At  parting,  he  said, 

1 will  go  and  fight  bravely  for  the  love  of  my  mistress, 
or  die  gloriously.  And  he  was  as  goocl  as  his  word,  for 
having  penetrated  the  six  first  ranks,  he  feil  at  the  se- 
venth,  and  expired.” 
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corpses  of  her  most  magnanimous  söns, 
and  embrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
their  friends,  or  at  least  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

Vain  or  enthusiastic  females  of  the  six- 
teenth  Century  imposed  upon  their  ad- 
mirers  tasks  as  unreasonable  and  danger- 
ous  as  in  the  ages  of  chivalry.  A lad  y at 
the  court  of  Francis  I.  had  heard  much 
concerning  the  courage  of  a Monsieur  de 
Lorges,  who  was  a suitor  for  her  favour. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  report  had 
not  perhaps  exaggerated  his  mtrepidity, 
she  one  day,  when  Francis  T.  was  giving  a 
lion-baiting,  dropped  her  glove  into  the 
cage  containing  the  animals,  just  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  most  exasperated. 
She  then  went  to  M.  de  Lorges,  and  re- 
quested  him  to  recover  her  glove,  if  he 
loved  her  with  such  ardour  as  he  pretend- 
ed.  The  brave  man  covered  his  left  hand 
with  the  cap  which  it  was  then  customary 
to  wear,  and  holding  his  drawn  sword  in 
h’s  right,  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the 
furious  lions,  who,  fortunately,  did  not 
attempt  to  prevent  him  from  picking  up 
the  lady’s  glove.  De  Lorges  indignantly 
threw  the  glove  in  the  face  of  the  silly 
woman  who  had  so  wantonly  exposed  his 
life,  or  at  least  renounced  a mi stress, 
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whose  vanity  exacted  proofs  of  courage 
attended  witli  so  nmch  danger,  and  so 
little  fame.* 

■ Düring  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  a Mon- 
sieur de  Genlis  was  put  to  a trial  of  the 
same  kind  as  M.  de  Lorges.-p  In  an  ex- 
oursion  one  day  upon  the  Seine  with  his 
misiress,  she  purposely  threw  a valuable 
handkerehief  into  the  river,  and  then  beg- 
ged  her  lover  to  leap  into  the  water  to  re- 
cover  it  for  her.  Monsieur  de  Genlis  ex- 
cused  himself,  saying,  that  he  could  not 
swim.  This  hesitation  produced  the  re- 
proachful  reflection  that  he  was  a coward- 
ly  lover. vp  On  these  words  he  Sprung, 
without  farther  ceremony,  into  the  Seine, 
and  would  infallibly  have  been  drowned, 
had  not  a boat  that  was  near  at  hand  has- 
tened  to  his  assistance. 

Requisitions  of  this  kind,  however,  were 
as  rare  as  the  single  combats  fought  with- 
out any  affront  having  been  given  by 
either  party,  for  the  love  of  t^heir  ladies, 
orof  the  sex  in  general. § Infinitely  more 

* Bruntome  Dames  Gal.  II.  p.  2Ö5. 

f Ibid.  p.  267. 

+ “ Que  c’cstoit  un  couard  amyet  nullemcnt  hardy.” 

§ At  the  siege  of  Paris,  a Champion  of  the  anti-royal 
party  challenged  any  of  the  king’s  army  to  a coup  de  pis-  . 
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destructive  were  the  frequent  duels  which 
took  place  in  the  sixteenth,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, not  on  ly  on  aceount  of  affronts  of- 
fered  to  the  lionour  of  gentlemen,  but  also 
for  the  honour  of  their  fair  mistresses. 

Front  the  period  when  the  introduction 
of  fire-arms  began  to  render  the  heavy 
armour  and  the  weapons  of  antiquity  more 
and  more  useless  and  uncommon,  (and 
this  epoch  may  be  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  Century)  the 
ancient  combats  were  superseded  by  the 
duels  of  modern  times,  in  which  men 
fought  at  first  partly  clothed  in  armour, 
and  afterwprds  without  any  defence  for 
the  body,  in  general  with  swords,  and 
more  rarely  with  pistols.  Lighter  wea- 
pons and  armour  were  soon  productive  of 
this  melancholy  consequence,  that  duels 
became  beyond  comparison  more  common 
and  more  dangerous  than  they  had  been 

tolet  pour  Vamour  des  dam.es,  and  the  duke  de  Belle^arde 
accepted  this  challenge.  Mein,  par ticul.  I.  p.  74.  Lord 
Cherbury  challengcd  the  eelebrated  French  duellist,  Mon- 
sieur de  Balagny,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  a more 
amiable  mistress  than  Balagny.  The  latter  had  no  incli- 
nation  to  fight  a duel  on  that  aceount,  and  proposed  a test 
of  love  to  the  chivalrous  Cherbury,  concerningavhich  his 
lordship  expresses  himself  in  these  terms:  “Hespokemore 
like  a paillard  than  a cavalier.”  Life  of  Lord  Herbert , of 
Ch&rbury,  p.  80. 
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in  preceding  ages.  The  heavy  armour  of 
the  age  of  chivalry  covered  the  body  so 
completely,  that  any  one  might  fight 
some  hundreds  of  persons  with  sharp 
weapons,  without  receiving  a single  wound 
of  any  consequenee.  Modern  duels,  on 
the  contrary,  commönly  cost  one,  and 
frequently  both,  of  the  combatants  their 
lives,  because  their  bodies  were  protected 
onlv  by  their  skill.  The  ancient  combats 
of  chivalry  required  much  equipment, 
and  were  accompaniecl  with  many  solemn 
ceremonies,  and  during  these  preparations 
many  quarrels  were  adjasted,  or  the  minds 
of  the  antagonists  were  at  least  soothed  ; 
bat  when  nothing  more  was  necessary  for 
a single  combat  than  a light  sword,  which 
gentlemen  and  officers  constantly  wore,  a 
duel  might  be  fought  almost  at  any  time, 
and  in  anv  place.  Though  seconds  were 
chosen  in  the  sixteenth,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  they 
paid  no  attention  whether  the  combat  was 
conducted  by  the  parties  with  propriety, 
but  took  a share  in  it  themselves,  and 
fought  as  though  they  had  mutual  ly  of- 
fended  each  other.  Hence  it  frequently 
happened,  that  out  of  six,  eight,  or  more 
combatants,  very  few,  or  perhaps  none,. 
escaped  being  mortally,  or  at . least  dan- 
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gerously  wounded.  With  the  numfter 
and  (langer  of  dnels  rose  also  the  estirna- 
tion  in  which  they  were  held.  Düring  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  and  still  more  of 
Henry  IV.  no  officer  or  gentleman  pos- 
sessed  any  reputation,  unless  he  had  be- 
haved  well  in  one  or  rnore  dnels;  and  a 
prize-fighter,  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  dispatch  a great  number  of  an- 
tagonists  in  duels,  was  held  in  higher  es- 
teem,  especially  by  the  women,  than  the 
greatest  general.  Lord  Cherbury  observes, 
that  at  the  time  he  visited  the  court  of 
Henry  IV.  the  inclination  of  the  French 
to  duelling  was  so  great,  that  scarcely  any 
man  was  thought  worth  the  looking  on, 
who  had  not  killed  some  other  in  duel. 
M ennon,  the  chief  of  the  pages  to  the 
constable  de  Montmorency,  desiring  to 
inarry  a niece  of  mqnsieur  de  Disancour, 
who,  it  w'as  thought,  should  be  his  heir, 
was  thus  answ-ered  by  him  : “ Friend,  it 
is  not  timeyet  to  marry:  I will  teil  you 
what  you  must  do ; lf  you  will  be  a brave 
man,  you  must  first  kill  in  single  combat 
two  or  three  men,  then  afterwards  marry, 
and  engender  tvvo  or  three  children,  or  the 
world  will  neither  have  got  or  lost  by 
you.,,#  At  a ball  given  by  queen  Mar- 

* Life  of  Lorcl  Cherbury , p.  63,  0'4. 
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garet  of  Navarre,  “ one  knocked  at  the 
door,”  says  lord  Cherbury,  “ somewhat 
louder  tlian  became,  as  I thought,  a civil 
person.  When  he  came  in,  I remember 
there  was  a sudden  whisper  among  the 
ladies,  saying,  4 C’est  monsieur  Balagny .* 
Whereupon  also,  I saw  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen,  one  after  another,  invite  hini  to 
sit  near  them  ; and,  which  is  more,  when 
one  lady  had  his  Company  awhile,  ano- 
ther would  say : e You  have  enjoyed  him 
long  enough,  I must  have  him  now.’  At 
which  hold  civility  of  theirs,  though  I 
were  astonished ; yet  it  added  unto  my 
wonder,  that  his  person  could  not  be 
thought  at  most  but  ordinary  handsome ; 
his  hair,  which  was  cut  very  short,  half 
grey ; his  doublet,  but  of  sackcloth,  cut 
to  his  shirt ; and  his  breeches  only  of 
plain  grey  cloth.  Informing  myself  by 
some  bystanders  who  he  was,  I was  told, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  gallantest  men  in 
the  world,  as  having  killed  eight  or  nine 
men  in  single  fight,  and  that  for  this  rea- 
son  the  ladies  made  so  much  of  him,  it 
being  the  manner  of  all  French women  to 
cherish  gallant  men,  as  thinking  they 
could  not  make  so  much  of  any  eise  with 
the  safety  of  their  honour.”* 

* Life  of  Lord  Cherbury , p.  70. 
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Such  beingthe  notions  entertained  with 
respect  to  courage  and  honour,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  that  men  should 
seek  by  duels  to  acquire  reputation,  and 
the  esteem  of  the  fair  sex ; and  that  ma- 
ny  ladies  should  avail  themselves  of  tliis 
propensity  to  duelling,  to  be  revenged  of 
persons  from  whom  they  imagined  they 
had  received  some  offence.  Most  duels 
were  fought,  if  not  by  the  instigation,  at 
least  on  account  of  females ; and  we  may 
safely  assume,  that,  out  of  the  four  thou- 
sand  gentlemen  slain  in  duels  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  alone,*  the  ma- 
jority  feil  victims  to  the  passions  of  wo- 
inen.  Till  the  last  years  of  Henry  IV. 
the  notion  was  kept  up,  that  every  soldier 
and  gentieman,  and  more  especially  every 
member  of  an  order  of  knighthood,  was 
bound,  at  the  first  beck  of  a woman,  to 
hasten  with  hand  and  sword  to  take  her 
part.  This  notion  was  instilled  into  fe- 
inales  from  their  earliest  infancy,  and 
even  ehildren  claimed  the  privilege  of 
their  sex.  Lord  Cherbury  once  walked 
out  with  a grand-daughter  of  the  Con- 
stable de  Montmorency,  a child  about 
ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  attended  by 

* Sully,  III.  p.  81,  note. 
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several  French  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
‘4  This  young  lady,”  says  his  lordship, 
44  wearing  a knot  of  ribband  on  her  head, 
a French  chevalier  suddenly  took  it,  and 
fastened  it  to  his  hat-band.  The  young 
lady,  offended  herevvith,  demands  her 
ribband,  but  he  refusing  to  restore  it, 
the  young  lady,  addressing  herseif  to  me, 
said  : 4 Monsieur,  1 pray  get  my  ribband 
from  that  gentleman.’  Hereupon,  goiirg 
towards  him,  I courteously,  with  my  hat 
in  my  band,  desired  him  to  do  me  the 
honour  that  I might  deliver  the  lady  her 
ribband  or  bouquet  again.  But  he  rough- 
ly  answering  me : 4 Do  you  think  I will 
give  it  you,  when  I have  refused  it  to 
her  ?’  I replied  : 4 Nay  tlien,  Sir,  1 will 
make  you  restore  it  by  force.’  Where- 
upon  also,  putting  on  my  hat,  and  reach- 
ing  at  his,  he,  to  save  himself,  ran  away; 
and,  after  a long  course  in  the  meadow, 
finding  that  I bad  almost  overtaken  him, 
he  turned  short,  and  running  to  the  young 
lady,  was  about  to  put  the  ribband  on  her 
hand,  when  I,  seizing  upon  his  arm,  said 
to  the  young  lady,  4 It  was  I that  gave  it.’ 
4 Pardon  me/  quoth  she,  4 it  is  he  that 
gives  it  me/  I said  then : 4 Madam,  I 
will  not  contradict  you,  bat  if  he  dare  say 
that  I did  not  constrain  him  to  give  it,  I 
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will  fight  with  him.’  The  French  gen- 
tleman  answered  nothing  thereunto  for 
the  present,  and  so  conducted  the  young 
lady  again  to  the  castle.”  The  next  day 
lord  Cherbury  actually  sent  the  gentleman 
a challenge  ; but  he  had  no  inclination  to 
accept  it.  He  concludes  bis  narrative  of 
the  aflfair  with  this  observation : u I pro- 
ceeded  in  that  manner,  because  I thought 
rayself  obliged  thereto  by  the  oath  taken 
wh6n  I was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath.”* 
One  of  the  most  saered  duties  of 
knights,  and  of  the  first  rules  of  courtesy, 
was,  to  say  nothing  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  ladies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
thing  that  was  good  and  commendable. 
Louis  XII.  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II. 
strictly  adhered  to  this  duty  of  chivalry. 
In  the  pantomimic  representations  of  per- 
sons  of  all  ranks,  Louis  XII.  suffered  the 
performers  to  say  any  thing  they  pleased, 
even  of  the  courtiers  themselves,  but  he 
enjoined  them  to  refrain  from  any  ani- 
madversions  on  the  queen  and  the  ladies 
of  her  court.-'J-  Francis  I.  did  not  enter- 
tain  a favourable  opinion  of  female  virtue ; 
and,  in  the  circle  of  his  confidants,  was 


* Life  of  Lord  Ckerlury,  p.  5Q,  60. 
f Brüntome  Dames  GaL  II.  p.  352. 
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highly  diverted  with  all  the  ludicrous  or 
scandalous  stories  related  of  women.  Ile 
nevertheless  strictly  prohibited  reflections 
being  cast  in  public  at  court  upon  tlie 
sex.  When  a cavalier,  during  Lent,  once 
carried  the  remains  of  the  meat  dishes 
from  the  royal  table  to  the  dames  de  la 
petite  bände,  and  on  this  occasion  in- 
dulged  in  an  indecent  joke  on  the  parti- 
al ity  of  the  ladies  for  ftesh,  raw  or  dress- 
ed,*  the  king  was  so  exasperated,  and 
cursed  and  stormed  so  furiously,  as  he  had 
never  been  seen  or  heard  to  do  bcfore. 
The  offender  escaped,  fortunately  for  him- 
self,  as  the  king  would  otherwise  infailibly 


occasion,  he  declared  aloud,  that  he  would 
cause  that  punishment  to  be  inflicted, 
without  mercy,  on  every  one  who  should 
dare  to  asperse  the  honour  of  the  sex.'j- 
Henry  II.  and  his  consort  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  Francis  I.J  and  Charles 

* Brantome  Dames  Gal.  p.  355.  “ ,Que  ces  dames 

ne  se  contentoient  pas  de  manger  de  la  chair  crue  en 
caresme,  niais  en  mangeoient  de  la  cuite,  et  tout  lern* 
saoul.” 

4 Ilid.  “ Le  roy  avoit  alors  dit  tout  haut  que  qui-> 
conque  toucheroit  a l’honncur  des  dames,  sans  remissioa 
il  seroit  pendu.” 

X H>id,  p.  3 Ö5. 
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IX.  in  his  youth  manifested,  according  to 
the  ancient  practiceof  chivalry,  very  great 
respect  for  the  sex.*  Düring  his  reign, 
however,  detraction,  pasquinades,  and  sa- 
tires  on  the  ladies  began  to  be  common,')' 
and  increased  under  Henry  III.  to  an  in- 
credible  degree,  because  that  monarch  and 
his  minions  took  the  greatest  delight  in 
exposing  the  faults  and  foibles  of  the  wo- 
men, and  in  blasting  their  reputation,  as 
far  as  lay  in  their  power.  J The  ladies  of 
the  times  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  II. 
furnished,  it  is  true,  such  abundant  sub- 
jects  for  satire  and  scandal,  that  it  eould 
not  but  be  extremely  dithcult  to  keep 
both  the  tongue  and  the  pen  within 
bounds.  Henry  IV.  washimself  too  fond 
of  the  merry  joke  and  keen  satire,  to  de- 
prive  his  courtiers  of  the  same  indulgenee. 
In  the  seventeenth  Century,  the  ladies 
were  spared  as  little  as  the  other  sex,  and 
people  seemed  to  be  totally  ignorant  that 
a few  generations  before,  the  honour  and 

* Brantome  Damcs  Gal.  II.  p.  375. 

f Und.  p.  376,  379»  398,  399. 

X Ibid.  and  Journal  de  Henri  III.  II.  p.  281.  “ II  se  di« 
vertissoit  encore  de  la  licence  qu’il  donnoit  a ses  mignons 
d’attenter  ä 1’honneuF  des  dames,  et  souffroit  que  leur  indis- 
cretion  malicieuse,  oü  leur  envie  contre  leur  vertu,  les  ex- 
posassent  chastes  ou  non  chastes,  au  menre  peril  de  leur 
reputation.” 
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the  reputation  of  the  sex  had  been  regard- 
ed  as  inviolable. 

With  so  much  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
age  of  chivalry  as  was  retained  in  the  six- 
teenth  and  seventeenth  Century,  the  lan- 
guage,  and  in  particular  the  behaviour  of 
the  imitators  of  the  ancient  knights,  co- 
incided  as  little  as  the  words  and  actions 
of  the  knights  themselves  had  done.  I 
shall  notice  the  inost  striking;  instances  of 
disrespect  to  the  sex,  dunng  the  above- 
mentioned  period,  that  my  female  readers 
may  be  more  fully  convinced,  that,  in  the 
tim  es  when  the  greatest  parade  in  words, 
an  abject  humility  in  gestures,  and  incli— 
nations  of  the  body,  were  denominated 
courtesy,  no  real  regard  was  entertained 
for  the  sex ; and  that  a cultivated  heart 
and  understanding  are  requisite,  in  Order 
duly  to  appreciate  female  excellencies, 
and  to  bear  with  female  frailties,  in  the 
way  most  conducive  to  the  real  happiness 
of  both  sexes. 

Louis  XII.  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  gallant  knights  of  his 
time  ; and  this  gallant  monareh  was,  to 
use  the  mildest  term,  extremely  blunt 
even  in  his  courtesies,  and  guilty  of  ex- 
cessive  rudeness  in  his  repartees  to  the 
ladies.  He  had  known  Margaret,  after- 
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wards  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  while  a 
child  at  the  French  Court,  before  she  was 
sent  back  to  her  parents.  ln  allusion  to 
this  acquaintance,  he  observed  to  Andreas 
de.Bufgo,  the  ambassador  from  the  regent 
to  his  court,  that  he  would  rather  kiss 
his  fair  vassal  than  her  representative,  and 
that  vvhen  he  should  next  see  his  good 
cousin,  he  would  remind  her  how  he  had 
formerly  slapped  her  on  that  part  of  the 
body  where  children  are  commonly  chas- 
tised.*  We  are  not  informed  how  Mar- 
garet of  Austria  took  this  compliment. 
The  regent  of  France,  Anne  de  Beaujeu, 
was  mortally  offended  by  a reply  made  in 
the  heat  of  passion  by  Louis  XII.  while 
duke  of  Orleans.  Louis  was  one  day 
playing  at  tennis  with  other  gentlemen, 
-and  the  regent  and  her  ladies  were  spec- 
tators  of  the  game.  In  the  midst  of  it,  a 
dispute  arose  between  the  duke  d’Orleans 
and  some  of  his  companions  respecting  a 
stroke  that  had  been  given.  The  aftair 
was  referred  to  the  ladies,  and  the  regent 
decided  against  the  duke.  This  so  irri 

* Lettres  de  Louis  XII.  and  du  Cord  d'Amboise,  IT. 
p.  25?.  I.  p.  149.  Andreas  de  Burgo  once  wrote  to  his 
mistress  : ' “ I liave  thought  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of 
every  thing,  and  the  devii  take  those  vvho  are  engaged  in 
äo  bad  an  othce.'’  III.  p. 
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tated  tlie  prince,  that  he  exclaimed;  “ If 
a man  has  pronounced  the  decision,  he  is 
a liar ; and  if  a wo  man,  she  is  a whore.* 
The  duke  was  severely  punished  for  this 
indecency ; the  regent  persecuted  him 
with  such  inveteracy,  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving,  not  only  Paris, 
but  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  and 
seeking  refuge  in  Bretagne. 

Francis  I.  was  quite  as  solicitous  as  his 
predecessor  that  due  respect  should  be 
paid  to  the  sex.  Notwithstanding  these 
sentiments  of  the  king,  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  treated  a sovereign  princess  with 
greater  rudeness  than  Louis  XII.  himself 
had  done.  The  Cardinal,  passing  through 
Piedmont,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Savoy. 
When  he  was  presented  to  the  duchess, 
who  was  by  birth  a princess  of  Portugal, 
she  oflered  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese  court.  The  Cardinal  left  the  hand 
of  the  princess  untouched,  atid  made  a 
motion  to  kiss  the  lips  of  the  duchess. 
The  duchess  drew  back,  and  the  Cardinal 
followed  her.  Weary  at  length  of  this 
squeamishness,  the  Cardinal  caught  the 

* Brantome  Dames  illust.  p.  201. 
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head  of  the  princess,  and  kissed  her  twice 
or  three  times,  in  spite  of  her  shrieks. 
“ What !”  exclaimed  he,  te  can  any  one 
make  so  many  ceremonies  with  me  ? I 
kiss  the  queen,  my  mistress,  who  is  the 
greatest  queen  on  earth. ; and  must  I not 
kiss  you,  who  are  but  a little  dirty  du- 
chess  ? I would  have  you  know,  that  I 
have  slept  with  ladies  as  beautiful,  and  of 
as  high,  or  still  more  exalted  birth  than 
you.”* 

t)uring  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, it  was  the  custom  of  war  to  massa- 
cre  or  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
taken  by  storm,  and  to  violate  their  wives 
and  daughters.  On  the  taking  of  Brescia, 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  Chevalier 
Bayard  protectecl  his  hostess  and  her  fair 
daughters  from  pillage  and  dishonour.^ 
After  the  storm ing  of  Rome,  the  licenti- 
ous  soldiery,  despising  the  most  beautiful 
courtezans,  resolved  to  gratify  their  ap- 

* Brantome  Dames  illust.  p.  364.  “ Comment,  dit 

il,  est  ce  a moy  ä qui  il  faut  user  de  cette  mine  et  fafon  ? 
Je  bayse  bien  la  reyne,  ma  maitresse,  qui  est  la  plus  grande 
reyne  du  monde,  et  vous,  je  ne  vous  baiserois  pas,  qui 
n’estes  qu’une  petite  duchesse  crottee  ? Et  si  veux  que  vous 
ssachiez,  que  j’ay  couche  avec  des  dames  aussi  belles,  et 
d’aussi  ou  plus  grande  maison  que  vous.  Possible  poirvoit« 
il  dire  vray.” 

f Vie  de  Bayard. 
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petites  vvith  the  females  of  the  highest 
rank,  vvhom  they  frequently  violatecl  in 
the  presence  of  their  husbands  and  fathers  ; 
and  the  females  thus  abused  were  after- 
wards  denominated  the  relics  of  the  pillage 
of  Rome.*  In  1590,  the  prince  of  Par- 
ma took  Corbeil  by  storm,  and  permitted 
the  soldiers  to  plunder  the  town,  and  to 
ravisli  all  the  females,  which  violence 
very  fevv  escaped.-'j-  So  ungovernable  was 
the  licentiousness  of  the  military,  and 
even  officers  of  rank,  that  a Comman- 
der so  strict  and  so  attentive  as  the 
marshal  de  Vielleville,  could  not  prevent 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Metz  from 
carrying  off  by  force  beautiful  nuns,  or 
the  handsome  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  confining  them  in  pri- 
vate places,  as  victims  of  their  guilty  pas- 
sions.J  Of  what  avail  then  was  the  ho- 
mage  paid  to  certain  individuals  for  the 
pUrpose  of  debauching  them,  when  the 
whole  sex  was  treated  in  a way  that  would 
have  disgraced  the  rüdest  barbarians  ? 

Daring  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  an  in- 

* " Lrs  reliques  du  sac  du  Rome."  Brantome  (Eueres, 
IV.  p.  268. 

f Journal  de  Henri  IV.  Vol.  I.  p.  gd. 
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atance  occurred  of  a lady  and  gentlernan 
of  distinction  commencing  their  acquain- 
tance  with  the  greatest  courlesy  towards 
each  other,  and  breaking  it  off  with  a mu- 
tual indelicacy,  which  renders  it  doubtful 
whether  the  lady  was  surpassed  by  the  ca- 
valier  or  the  cavalier  by  the  lady.  In 
1538,  died  the  marshal  de  Monte- Jan, 
the  Fi enc-h  Commander  in  chief  in  Pied- 
mont, leaving  a young,  handsome,  and 
very  rieh  widow  vvithout  children.*  As 
soon  as  decency  permitted,  many  gentle- 
men  courted  the  hand  of  the  opulent  and 
accomplished  widow.  Among  these  suit- 
ors  was  the  marquis  de  Saluces,  to  whose 
proposals  the  lady  lent  a favourable  ear,  be- 
causeshe  thereby  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  returning  in  safety  to  France,  whither 
the  marquis  was  returning  by  command 
of  the  king.  The  marquis  and  the  rieh 
widow  actually  travelled  together  to  that 
country.  On  the  way,  the  marquis  every 
where  conducted  himself  as  though  he  had 
been  betrothed  to  bis  fair  companion.  At 
Lyons,  in  particular,  he  purchased  many 
thinos,  that  he  might  make  his-entry  into 
Paris  with  so  much  thegreaterpomp.  \V  hen 


* Carloix,  I.  p.  04,  &:c. 
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tbe  travellers  had  reached  tbe  suburb  of  St. 
.‘Marceau,  tbe  lady  directed  her  servants 
to  drive  witb  her  baggage  a different  way 
from  what  tbe  marquis  was  going.  When 
tbe  marquis  enquired  tbe  reason  of  this, 
tbe  fair  widow  replied,  that  honour  for- 
bade  her  to  live  in  tbe  same  bouse  with 
bim.  “ Tbis  Separation/’  continued  she, 
<c  is  only  tbat  of  the  body,  for  I leave 
witb  you  my  heart,  of  wbich  I request 
you  to  take  good  care.”*  These  words  pa- 
cified  tbe  marquis  so  much  tbe  more,  as 
tbe  lady  gave  bim  a kiss  at  parting.  In  a 
few  days,  tbe  marquis  observed  tbat  he 
had  a dangerous  rival  in  tbe  prince  de 
Koche-sur-von.  The  delays  and  excuses  of 
the  lady  at  length  led  bim  to  tbe  deter- 
mination  to  eite  berbeforethe  parliament, 
and  to  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise  of  marriage  which  sbe  had  given 
bim.  The  lady  appeared,  and  declared 
that,  to  prevent  all  dispute,  she  solemnly 
protested  to  God  and  the  king,  that  she 
had  never  given  tim  marquis  de  Saluces 
any  promisq  of  marriage,  neither  had  sbe 
ever  any  thoughts  of  doing  so  ; tbat  if 

* Carloix , I.  p.  104.  “ Cette  depqrtie  n’est  que  de 

corps-seulfement ; car  je  vous  luisse  mon  ccexir,  daqücd  U 
vous  plaira  faire  banne  garde.” 
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any  one  would  impeach  the  veracity  of 
this  asseveration,  she  had  with  her  a 
knight,  M.  de  Vielleville,  who,  she  hoped, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  would  pu- 
nish  the  temerity  of  any  such  Opponent. 
The  president  of  the  parliament  asked  the 
marquis  what  he  had  to  say  to  this  decla- 
ration  of  the  lady.  “ It  is  not  my  wish,” 
replied  the  marquis,  “ to  obtain  a wife 
by  force.  If  she  will  not  have  me,  nei- 
ther  will  I have  her.” 

Henry  II.  was  as  incapable  of  curbing  his 
courtiers  as  was  the  marshal  de  Vielleville 
during  his  reign  of  restraining  the  licen- 
tiousness  of  the  officers  at  Metz.  A Mon- 
sieur de  Mathas  had  the  rudene&s  to  teil 
one  of  the  queen’s  maids  of  honour  to  her 
face  that  she  was  a jurnent  et  gründe  crnir- 
siere  bordable .*  No  punishment  was  in- 
flicted  for  this  insult,  the  author  of  which 
was  cnly  obliged  to  stay  away  a few7  days 
from  court. 

The  most  beautiful,  or  at  least  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  females  at  the 
court  of  Henry  II.  was  the  duchess  de 
Guise.  This  lady  was  riding  one  sum- 
mer’ s day,  with  a female  attendant,  a 
page,  and  two  servants,  from  Paris  to  St. 


*.  Brantome  Domes  Gal.  II.  p.  366, 
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Germain,  wliere  the  court  then  resided. 
Notwithstanding  the  intense  heat,  she 
made  all  possible  haste,  that  she  might 
arrive  in  time  for  her  husband’s  d inner, 
which  person s of  the  highest  distinction 
took  very  early  in  the  sixteenth  Century. 
By  the  way  she  inet  with  a captain  in  the 
army,  vvho  was  returning  from  Italy,  and 
knevv  neither  the  duehess  nor  her  livery. 
The  soldier  first  began  to  rally  the  prin- 
cess  for  ridin^  so  fast  in  such  hot  weather. 
By  degrees  he  grew  holder  and  more  fa- 
miliär, and  at  length  made  very  signifi- 
cant  gestures,  as  though  he  would  have 
tickled  the  beautiful  leg  of  the  lady, 
which  appeared  particularly  charming. 
The  duehess  permitted  the  officer  to  pro- 
ceed  unmolested  in  his  jokes  and  gestures, 
and  politely  took  leave  of  him  before  the 
Hotel  de  Guise.  The  captain  was  now 
terrified  at  the  liberties  which  he  had  ta- 
ken  with  a lady  of  such  distinction.  The 
duehess  freely  forgave  what  had  passed,  and 
this  forgiveness  alone  proves  that  the  fault 
of  the  soldier  was  a very  venial  and  com- 
mon offence.* 

Düring  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the 
abuse  of  the  sex,  both  in  word  and  deed. 


• Bruntome  IJommes  illust.  I.  p.  110,  111. 
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was  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the  king. 
Henry  took  delight  in  causing  the  ladies 
of  the  court  to  be  ravished  by  his  attend- 
♦ ants,  and  common  women  by  his  guards.* 
A prin.ce  of  his  house,  or  at  least  of  his 
court,  rnade  a silver  goblet  the  principal 
ornament  of  his  sideboard.  On  this  gob- 
let, not  only  the  notorious  figures  of  Are- 
tin,  but  likewise  the  different  modes  of 
copulation  of  every  species  of  animals 
were  engraven  witli  great  art.-j~  When- 
ever  the  prince  invited  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  and  this  he  very  often  did,  this 
goblet,  and  no  other,  was  produced  ; for 
he  gave  the  strictest  Orders  to  his  domes- 
tics  to  serve  none  of  the  ladies  with  wine 
except  in  that  favourite  goblet.  Some  of 
the  ladies,  says  Brantome,  “ were  opiite 
embarrassed  and  put  out  of  countenance 
at  the  sight  of  the  figures  on  the  cup. 
Some  declared  that  they  would  never  drink 
out  of  it  again ; others  simpered  or 
laughed  aloud,  affirming  that  the  wine 
tasted  as  well  out  of  that  goblet  as  out  of 
any  other.  The  prince  presently  asked 
the  ladies  why  they  shut  their  eyes  while 
they  drank ; whether  the  wine,  or  the 

* Galanteries  des  Rois  de  France,  II.  p.,182. 

f Brantome  Darnes  Gal.  I.  p.  44,  &c. 
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sight  of  the  figures,  gave  them  most  plea- 
sure,  or  which  of  the  figures  they  should 
prefer  in.  praetice  to  the  rest.  He  was 
most  delighted  with  theconfusion  or  the  as- 
tonishment  of  young  and  innocent  females 
who  had  recently  come  to  the  court.* 
None  of  the  ladies  executed  a threat, 
which  was  frequently  repeated,  that  they 
would  never  come  again.  Many  soon  be- 
came  accustomed  to  the  goblet,  and  irni- 
tated  the  actions  which  they  had  seen  re- 
presented  upon  it.”-j~ 

Not  less  scandalous  than  this  goblet  was 
a praetice  adopted  in  the  civil  wars  by  a 
duke  de  Montpensier,  and  publicly  re- 
lated at  table  by  another  French  prince.J 
The  duke  de  Montpensier  bore  such  an 
antipathy  to  the  Huguenots,  that  he 
caused  all  the  men  who  feil  into  bis  hands 
to  be  instantly  put  to  death,  and  all  the 
women  to  be  ravished.  When  the  latter 

* Brantome  Damcs  Gal.  I.  p.  46.  “ Mais  surtout  a. 

mon  grt4,  le  plus  beau  et  le  meilleur  estoit  a contempler  ces 
filles  innocentes3  ou  qui  feignoient  l’etre,f  et  autres  damea 
nouv’ellement  venues  a tenir  Ieur  inine  froidc,  riantes  du 
boutdu  nez  ou  des  levres,  ou  a se  contraindre  a faire  des 
hypocrites,”  &c. 

t “ Enfin  elles  s’y  accoustumerent  si  bien,  qu’elles  ne 
firent  plus  de  scrupule  d’y  boirej  aucunes  s’en  dcsbauche- 
rent  pour  en  faire  l’essay,  car  toute  personne  d’esprit  veut 
essayer  tout.” 

X Brantome  Rommes  illust.  III.  p.  281,  282. 
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were  handsome,  he  sent  them  to  one  of 
his  officers,  wiiom  natu  re  had  equipped 
with  extraordinary  liberality  for  the  con- 
flict  of  love,  with  these  words  : Je  vous 
recommande  a Monsieur  Mon  Guidon — 
Quon  la  luy  mfoie.  The  duke  de  Guise 
gave  a circumstantial  accountof  this  mode 
of  treating  the  Huguenots  in  the  presence 
of  his  wife  and  many  other  ladies  of  the 
court.  The  latter  laughed  as  heartily  at 
the  story  as  the  men,  and  the  expression, 
Je  vous  recommande  au  Guidon  de  Mon- 
sieur de  Montpensier , became  a standing 
jest  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
court.* 

Though  the  ladies  did  not  recover  un- 
der  Henry  IV.  the  lost  right  of  inviola- 
bility,  yet  his  reign,  as  I shall  presently 
shew,  was  regarded  as  the  aera  of  refined 
gallantry  in  France.  Nevertheless,  during 
this  period  of  refined  gallantry,  \t  was  a 
general  practice  for  gentlemen,  who  had 
abandoned  their  former  mistresses,  and 


* Brantome  Hammes  illust.  III,  p.  28 2.  “ Et  ce  ne 

fut  sans  bien  rire  et  homme  et  fetnme  ; et  si  ce  mot  se  dit 
un  long-temps  a la  cour  parmy  les  dames  et  galans  de  la 
cour,  qui  leur  disoient ; Je  vous  recommande  au  Guidon 
de  Monsieur  de  Montpensier,  dont  aucunes,  qui  en  sa- 
voient  le  tu  autem,  disoient  ou  par  timidit<£  ou  par  hypo- 
crisiej  ah!  Dieu  nous  en  garde.  D’autres  disoient,  il 
nous  feroient  que  la  raison.” 
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were  desirous  of  recornmendingthemselves 
to  others,  to  sacritice  to  the  latter  all  the 
love-letters  received  from  the  former.* 
The  duke  de  Bellegarde  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  patterns  of  gal- 
lantry  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  ; who 
then  can  read  without  astonishment  the 
following  instance  of  his  courtesy,  sliewn 
to  the  reigning  queen  of  France  ? Mary 
de  Medicis  was  walking  one  day  with  her 
ladies  in  the  Tuilleries,  wlien  a quantity 
of  small  shot  suddenly  feil  upon  the  queen 
and  her  attendants.  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  king  himself  had  been  shooting 
in  the  gardens,  and  a person  was  sent  to 
inforrn  him  of  the  presence  of  his  consort. 
Among  the  courtiers  who  hastened  to  dis- 
pel  the  fears  of  the  queen,  or  to  inquire 
how  she  did,  wras  the  duke  de  Bellegarde. 
The  queen  continued  her  walk,  on  which 
the  duke  stole  behind  her,  and  letting  fall 
gently  some  comfits  he  had  in  his  pocket 
upon  the  queen’ s hair,  gave  her  occasion 
to  apprehend  that  some  shot  had  fallen  on 
her  again.  Lord  Cherbury,  turningtothe 
unseasonable  jester,  observed,  that  he 
marvelled  that  so  old  a courtier  as  he  could 

* Sully,  TII.  p.  74.  “ II  est  du  bei  usage,  en  pareille 

occasion  de  faire  a la  dame  qu’on  aime  le  sacrifice  des  let- 
tres  de  celle  qu’on  n’aime  plus.” 
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find  no  means  to  entertaiu  ladies  but  by 
making  them  afraid.* 

Düring  the  turbulent  regency  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  it  was  the  fashion  to  treat  the 
sex  with  coldness  and  contempt.  Per- 
haps,  therefore,  the  conduct  of  the  mar- 
shal  D’Hocquincourt  to  the  duchess  de 
Chatilion  may  appear  less  extraordinary 
tlian  it  would  have  done  in  other  times. 

The  marshal  had  been  tenderlv  attach- 

J 

ed  to  the  duchess,  tili  he  at  length  per- 
ceived  that  she  had  commenced  a new  in- 
trigue  with  the  abbe  Fouquet.  After  this 
discovery,  the  marshal  kept  no  terms  with 
his  inconstant  mistress,  publicly  proclaim- 
ing  in  all  Companies  the  proofs  of  her  in- 
Ädelity,  and  whatever  he  knew  besides  to 
her  disadvantage.  The  duchess  thought 
she  should  impose  silence  on  the  marshal, 
and  at  the  same  time  justify  herseif,  if  she 
challenged  the  slanderer,  and  called  him 
to  account  in  the  presence  of  others.  For 
this  purpose  she  chose  the  house  of  the 
marquis  de  Sourches,  on  whose  good  opi- 
nion  she  set  a particular  value.  The  mar- 
shal, aware  of  her  intention,  threw  her,  by 
the  following  familiär  and  uncourteous 
address,  into  a confusion,  from  which  she 


* Life  of  Lord  Ch-erlury,  p.  147,  148. 
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could  not  recover.  Dien,  le  garäe,  said 
he,  ma  paurre  enfont.  Comment  se  por- 
tent  tes  .petites  jesses  ? Sont  eiles  ton - 
Jours  bien  maigres?*  The  duchess  had* 
so  inuch  com  m and  over  herseif  as  not  to 
change  colour,  but  was  unable  to  utter  a 
single  word.  The  marquis  de  Sourches 
observed,  that  a brave  man  ought  liever  to 
make  a direct  attack  on  the  ladies,-J~  which 
produeed  a vindication  on  the  part  of  the 
marshal,  containing  inany  severe  reflections 
on  the  stupidity  of  women,  who  aggra- 
vated  infidelity  to  their  1 overs  by  moekery 
and  slander.  He  concluded  with  express- 
ing  his  astonishment,  that  Madame  de 
Chatillon  had  modesty  enough  to  listen 
to  all  that  he  had  said  with  the  patient 
consciousness  of  guilt.  The  duchess  was 
still  silent,  and  the  marshal,  at  his  de- 
parture,  left  her  more  dead  than  alive. 

The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  regarded 
for  at  least  half  a Century  after  his  death, ' 
-especially  by  the  ladies,  as  the  golden  age 
of  refined  gallantry.  “ The  duke  cle 
Bellegarde,”  says  Madame  de  Motteville, 

was  al ready  an  old  man  at  the  period 

* Hist,  amour.  des  Gaules,  I.  p.  197. 

t “ Les  braves  hommes  ne  doivent  jamais  rompre  cn 
irisiere  aux  darnes.” 
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of  the  arrival  of  Anne  of  Austria,  but'he 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  queen  was 
attached.  Bellegarde  had  been  the  fa- 
Vrnrite  of  two  kings.  He  still  stood  so 
high  in  the  public  opinior,  that  the  queen 
did  not  refuse  an  incense  from  him 
that  Was  incapable  of  injuring  her  virtue. 
She  allowed  him  to  conduct  himself  to- 
wards  her  as  he  had  done  to  the  ladies  of 
of  his  own  times,  which  were  the  reign  of 
gallantry  and  of  the  sex.”* 

u Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1046,” 
as  Madame  de  Motteville  informs  us,  in 
•another  place,  u died  the  celebrated  Bas- 
sompierre,  who,  in  the  preceding  Century 
had  gained  so  great  a reputation  for  gal- 
lantry.This  courtier,  to  whom  Henry 
IV.  was  so  strongly  attached,  whom  Mary 
de  Medicis  had  so  highly  esteemed,  and 
whom  the  whole  court  had  so  mucli  ad- 
mired  in  his  youth,  was  not  regretted  in 
our  times.  He  was  polite,  courteous,  and 
liberal,  but  the  young  people  could  not 
endure  him.  They  said  that  he  was  not. 
in  the  fashion,  that  he  was  too  fond  of  re- 
lating-trivial  stories,  and  that  himself  and 

* Mein.  I.  p.  15,  lG.  “ Et  souffrit  qu’il  en  usa  avec  ' 
eile  a la  mode  du  siede,  oii  il  avoit  vecu,  qui  avoit  etc  le 
regne  de  la  galanterie  etcelui  des  dames.” 

t ll'icl.  p.395  397. 
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bis  best  clays  were  bis  constant  topics.  I 
haveeven  known  some  who  were  so  unjust, 
as  to  turn  bim  into  ridicule  for  offering  to 
treat  them  vvhen  he  himself  had  nothing 
to  eat.  Besides  the  other  faults  which 
they  found  in  him,  and  some  of  which  I 
must  certainly  ad  mit,  they  represented  it 
as  a heinous  offence,  that  he  was  solicitous 
to  please,  that  he  was  fond  of  expence, 
and  that  he  continued  to  live  according  to 
the  principles  of  a court,  in  which  courtesy 
and  respect  for  the  ladies  had  prevailed. 
In  truth,  the  relics  of  the  marshal  de  Bas- 
sompierre  were  vvorth  more  than  the  youth 
of  many,  who  passed  for  the  most  polished 
men  of  the  age„”* 

If  Madame  de  Motteville’s  estimate  of 
other  characters  had  not  been  more  cor- 
rect  than  her  sentiments  respecting  that 
of  the  marshal  de  Bassompierre,  her  opi- 
nions  would  be  of  vervlittle  value.  Fron» 
the  facts  which  I have  introduced  com 
cerning  this  man  and  the  court  of  Henry 
IV.  in  general,  the  reader  wiU  be  enabled 
to  form  a more  accurate  judgment  of  the 

* “ Qu’etant  d’une  Cour,  ou  ia  ci vilite  et  le  respect  etoi- 
ent  en  regne  pour  los  danies,  il  continuoit  a vivre  dans  les 
menies  maxiines. — Lcs  restes  du  marechal  de  Bassom pierrc 
valoient  mieux,  que  Ia  jeunesse  de  quelques-uns  de  plus 
polis  de  ce  tems-la.” 
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nature  of  the  gallantry  of  the  nge  of  Henry 
IV.  than  Madame  de  Motteville.  Where- 
in  consisted  the  vaunted  gallantry  of  the 
reign  of  that  monarch  ? W as  it  displaved 
in  a serious  and  uniform  endeavour  to  give 
females  of  beauty,  taients,  and  virtue,  dis- 
' "interested  proofs  of  love,  attachment,  and 
respect ; in  a tenderness  for  their  reputa- 
tion,  and  a promptitude  to  defend  it*  or 
in  a strenuous  solicitude  to  promote  their 
yeal  weifare  by  every  possible  expedient? 
By  no  rneans  ; the  gallantry  of  the  age  of 
Henry  IV.  consisted,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  art  of  debauching  the  innoeence  of 
virgins,  and  the  virtue  of  married  women  ; 
in  corrupting  the  understanding  and  the 
hearts  of  both  ; and,  after  robbing  them  of 
their  innoeence  and  virtue,  in  depriving 
them  also  of  their  honour  or  reputation. 
The  intrinsic  odiousness  of  these  arts  of 
seduction  was  not  diminished  because 
the  seducers  were  superbly  and  elegantly 
dressed  ; because  they  amused  the  females 
whom  they  had  debauohed,  or  designed  to 
debauch,  with  flatteries  or  merry  stories ; 
becau.se  they  watched  every  opportunity 
of  rendering  the  ladies  little  Services,  which 
ought  to  have  been  performed  by  their 
domestics;  because,  in  order  to  gratify 
them,  they  gave  splendid  entertainments 
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at  the  expence  of  otliers;  because  they  de- 
voted  to  the  sex  all  fcheir  time  and  strength, 
which  onght  to  have  been  usefully  em- 
ployed  iri  the  Service  of  their  country. 
Hovv  was  it  possible  that  even  sensible 
vvomen  could  regard  that  age  as  the  period 
of  the  reign  of  their  sex,  and  of  genuine 
gallantry,  in  which,  though  mach  indeed 
was  done  for  them,  they  were  treated  in 
such  a manner  as  under  Henry  IV  ? The 
way  in  which  the  great  masters  of  gallan- 
try at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  entertained 
the  ladies,  and  spoke  of  themselves,  ap- 
peared  to  the  youtb  of  the  succeed- 
ing  reign  as  ridiculous  as  the  antiquated 
fashion  of  their  dress. 

Louis  XI II.  possessed  neither  the  qua- 
lifications  for  pleasing  the  women,  nor  the 
inclination  to  serve  and  amuse  them  as  his 
father  and  his  courtiers  had  done.*  In 

* Whenever  he  happened  to  converse  with  the  ladies, 
it  was  remarked  as  something  extraordinSly.  “ Je  saluay 
le  rov  parmi  les  dames,  galand  et  amoureux,  contre  sa 
ooustume.”  Bassomp.  II.  p.  ()0.?.  Düring  the  period  of 
the  king's  attachment  to  the  fair  Haulefort,  he  gave  con- 
certs  in  the  cjueen’s  apartments  thriee  a week.  Mostof 
theairs  that  were  sung,  and  sometimes  the  words  also, 
were  composed  by  the  king.  Louis  XIII.  was  now  and 
then  so  gallant,  that,  at  collations,  which  he  gave  in  the 
country,  he  would  not  sit  down  to  table,  but  chose  him- 
self  to  wait  upon  the  ladies.  Mein,  ilc  Mademois.  de 
Monlpensier,  I.  p.  31.  We  are  assured  by  the  duke  de  St. 
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both  respects  he  was  resembled  by  the 
Cardinal  Richelieu,*  and  bis  successor, 
Cardinal  Mazarin. T The  exarnple  of  the 
king  and  bis  great  minister,  in  a short 
time,  changed  the  tone  of  the  major  part 
of  the  court ; and  this  new  tone  was  en- 
couraged  by  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The  gal- 
lantry  of  the  last  reign  disappeared,  and  it 
became  the  fashion  not  only  to  neglect  the 
lad ies,but also totreat  them  with  rudeness,‘| 
Even  the  great  Conde,  who  had  been  so 
enthusiastic  a votary  of  the  sex,  and  of 
refrned  gallantry,  after  the  glorious  victo- 
ries  he  gained  over  the  Spaniards,  profess- 
ed  himself  an  enemy  to  both  and  he 
was  imitated  by  the  whole  host  of  his  ad- 
herents,  who  received  the  appellation  of 
pellt s maitres , because,  elated  with  the 

Sirnon,  that  the  king’s  affection  for  the  fair  Hantefort,  was 
a purely  virtiious  and  Platonic  passion.  X.  p.  175.  The 
»me  vvriter  ascribes  to  Louis  XIII.  the  merit  of  several 
preat  undertakings,  which  have  commonly  been  attributcd 
to  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

* De  Reiz,  1.  p.  10. 

d-  Mnd.  de  Motteville,  I.  p.  397-  “ Cette  sererite  du 
regne  du  feu  roi,  et  1’hunieur  du  Cardinal  Mazarin  avoit 
beaucoup  contribue  a cette  rudesse.” 

J lind.  I,  p.  39O.  “ II  (le  marechal  de  Bassompierre) 
continuoit  a vivre  dans  les  memes  maxiines  dans  une  cour, 
ou  toute  au  contraire  leshonimes  tenoient  quasi  pour  honte 
de  leur  rendre  quelque  civdlile.  ” 

§ Ibid.  I.  p.  430.  “ II  faisoit  le  fanfaron  contrc  la  ga- 
lanterie,  etdisoit  souvent  qu’il  y renon5oit.” 
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glory  of  their  leader,  they  assumed  at 
court  all  the  airs  of  persons  of  the  highest 
importance.*  Refined  gallantry  was  ba- 
nished  for  nearlv  half  a Century,  from  the 
French  court,  tili  it  was  recalled  by  the 
young  and  gallant  monarch,  Louis  XIV. 
Düring  its  disgrace,  it  sought  and  found 
protection  from  a few  ladies,  who  possess- 
ed  great  consequence  through  their  beauty, 
talents,  and  virtues,  and  who  gave  it  a 
form,  and  directed  it  to  purposes  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
age  of  Henry  IV.  This  new  gallantry 
wiiich  became  prevalent  among  the  smaller 
and  more  select  portion  of  the  French  court, 
may  be  denominated  the  high  or  Spanish 
gallantry. 

This  new  species  of  gallantry  owed  its 
existence  to  the  marquise  de  Sable,  who, 
about  the  time  when  the  young  queen 
Annearrived  in  France,^  was  one  of  those 
ladies  who  were  most  distinguished  for 
their  beauty  and  accomplishments.^  Ma- 

* Mem.  de  Motteville.  I.  p.  417-  “>  Ses  favoris,  qui 

ctoient  la  plupart  des  jeunes  seigneurs  qui  l’avoit  suivi  dans 
l’arinee,  et  participant  ä sa  grandeur,  comme  ils  avoient 
«u  part  a la  gloire,  qu  i!  y avuit  acquise,  avoient  £te  ap- 
peliez  les  petits  mai/res,  parcequ’ils  etoient  a celui 
qui  le  paroissoit  etre  de  tous  les  autres  ; et  ce  titrc  avoit 
cfface  celui  des  importans.” 

\ In  the  year  lölG. 

\ Mem.  dt  Motteville , I.  p,  13,  &c. 
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dame  de  Sable  possessed  a pride  equal  lo 
her  charms,  and  for  that  reason  she  took 
great  delight  in  the  Spanish  romances, 
comedies  and  poetry,  vvhich  then  began 
to  be  much  read  in  France,  and  still  great- 
er  in  the  Spanish  gallantry,  vvhich  per- 
vaded  the  fashionable  works  of  that  na- 
tion,  and  which  it  was  supposed,  that  the 
Spaniards  had  learned  of  the  Moors.*  She 
was  convinced  that  men  may  without  cri- 
minality  indulge  and  express  tender  senti- 
ments  for  women,  that  the  desire  of  pleas- 
ing  instigates  the  men  to  the  noblest  and 
the  greatest  actions  ; that  love  rouses  the 
dormant  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  inspires 
it  with  liberality  and  every  other  vir- 
tue ; but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wo- 
men, who  are  the  Ornament  of  the  world, 
and  were  madetobe  served  and  adored  by 
the  men,  ought  to  endure  from  them  no 
other  expressions  but  those  of  veneration 
and  respect.'i''  By  her  beauty  and  her  ta- 
lents,  she  gave  great  weight  to  these  sen- 

* Mem.  de  Motteville,  I.  p.  14.  On  trouvoit  une  si 
grande  delicatesse  dans  les  comedies  nouvelles  et  tous  les 
autres  ouvrages  en  vers  et  en  prose,  qui  venoient  de  Ma- 
drid, quelle  avoit  con?u  une  haute  idee  de  la  galanterie 
que  les  Espagnols  avoient  apprise  des  Mores.” 

f lbul.  “ Mais  que  d’une  autre  cote  les  femmes  qui  . 
etoient  l’ornement  du  monde,  et  etoicnt  faites  pour  etre 
sersdes  et  adorees  des  hommes,  ne  devoient  souHrlr  qus 
leurs  respects.” 
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tlments  and  principles,  and  the  number 
and  distinction  of  her  admirers  caused 
w hat  the  Spanish  iadies  term  fueezas,  to 
continue  'tili  the  regencv  of  queen  Anne. 
Among  the  admirers  of  the  marquise  de 
Sable,  was  the  duke  de  Montmörency, 
who,  hy  bis  valour,  his  beauty,  and  his 
magnificence,  occupied  one  of  the  first 
places  among  the  French  courtiers.  When 
this  nobleman  began,  after  the  Spanish  fa- 
shion,  to  express  sentiments  of  the  most 
respectful  love  for  the  young  and  beautiful 
consort  of  Louis  XII J.  the  marquise  was 
so  highly  displeased  with  his  inconstancy, 
that  she  refused  to  see  him  again,  as  she 
eould  not  resolve  to  share  the  attentions 
of  her  k night  with  the  greatest  queen  in 
the  world.* 

Anne  of  Austria  r*nrri©cl  wirk  Kci  front 
Spain  the  same  notions  of  gallantry  whiclt 
the  marquise  de  Sable  had  acquired  only 
from  the  perusal  of  Spanish  works.  The 
marks  of  respectful  tenderness  publicly 
paid  her  hy  the  duke  de  Bellegarde,  and 
afterwards  hy  the  handsome  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, she  regarded  as  a trihute  which  the 
whole  worid  owed  to  her  beauty. -j-  She 

* Mnn.  de  Motteville,  I.  p.  14. 

f Kid.  n.  15.  “ comme  un  tribut  qu’elle  croioit  etre 
<lu  partout  le  nionde  u sa  beaute.” 
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was  of  opinion,  that  innocent  gallantry  and 
an  intercourse  seasoned  with  tender  re- 
der  respec-t  were  as  undeserving  of  censure, 
as  the  amours  of  the  ladies  of  the  Spanish 
court,  who,  though  they  lived  like  nuns, 
and  could  not  converse  with  the  gentle- 
men,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  queen,  nevertheless  boasted  of  their 
conquests,  as  of  a thing,  which,  instead  of 
detracting  from  their  reputation,  tended, 
on  the  contrary,  to  exait  it.*  So  much 
the  greater  was  her  alarm,  when,  during  a 
walk  in  the  royal  garden,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  not  content  with  protesta- 
tions  of  respectful  attachment,  took  li- 
berties,  which  the  Spanish  ladies  did  not 
allow  their  admirers.^  So  strong  were 
the  queen’s  apprehensions,  that  she  shriek- 

eQ  OUL,  icvfctior,  cwo  her  r>r\rsndatite 

informs  us,  to  give  occasion  for  a little 
scandal,  than  to  suffer  her  virtue  to  sus- 

* M6m.  de  Mnvtcvillc,  I.  p.  15.  “ etant  jeune,  eile  ne 
comprenoil  pas,  que  la  belle  conversation,  quis'appelieordi- 
nairement  l’honnete  galanterie,  ou'on  ne  prend  aucun  en- 
gagement  partieulier,  püt  jamais  etre  blamable,  nonplus 
que  celle  que  les  dames  Espagnoles  pratiquent  dans  le  pa~ 
lais,  oii  vivant  comme  des  religieuses,  et  ne  parlant  aux 
horames,  que  devant  le  roi  et  la  reine  d’EspUgne,  elles  ne 
laissent  pas  de  se  vanter  de  leurs  conquetes  et  d’en  parier 
comme  d’une  chose,  qui  bien  loin  d’oter  leur  reputation» 
leur  en  donne  beaucoup.” 

t Und.  I.  p.  1«,  IQ. 
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tain  any  injury.  Her  majesty  soon  par- 
doned  the  boldtiess  of  the  bandsome  and 
impassioned  foreigner  ; and  she  observed, 
not  withoiit  considerable  emotion,  that  at 
bis  departure  bis  eyes  overflovved  with 
tears.*  Neither  was  she  offended  by  a 
freak  of  the  duke’s  after  he  had  taken 
leave.  He  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Calais 
with  the  bride  of  bis  sovereign,  when  he 
suddenly  gave  out,  that  he  was  obliged,  by 
the  command  of  his  majesty,  to  return  to 
the  French  court.  He  hasten ed  back  on 
the  wings  of  love,  and  requested  an  au- 
dience  of  the  queen-mother  to  disguise  the 
real  object  of  his  return,  which  was,  that 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  once  more 
seeing  the  reigning  queen.  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria was  instantly  apprised  of  the  nature 
of  liis  errand.  She  received  the  duke  in 
bed,  in  the  presence  of  her  first  lady  of 
the  bed-chamber.  The  duke  feil  on  his 
knees  beside  the  bed,  and  kissed  the  coun- 
terpane  with  such  fervor,  as  to  excite  ap- 
prehension  of  still  more  violent  ebullitions 
of  his  love.  The  attendant  in  vain  re- 
minded  him  that  such  conduct  was  con- 
trary  to  the  rules  of  etiquette.  He  re- 
plied,  that,  being  a foreigner,  he  was  not 


* Mim.  de  Mvltevillc,  I.  p.  19,  &c. 
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bound  to  know  the  laws  of  the  Frenchr 
court;  and  then  addressed  thequeen  in  lan- 
guage  the  inost  tender  and  irnpassioned. 
1t  was  not  tili  the  queen  had  several  tiines 
repeated  her  commands,  that  he  eould  be 
prevailed  on  to  withdraw ; but  probabiy, 
according  to  the  conjecture  of  Madame  de 
Motteville,  her  majesty  was  not  angry 
with  the  duke  for  having  expressed  his 
passion  in  so  lively  a manner.* 

The  marquise  de  Sable  was  onlv  a fore- 
runner  of  the  marquise  de  Rambouillet, 
who,  in  the  last  years  of  the  third  decen- 
nium  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  assem- 
bled  around  her  a court  composed  of  the 
most  beautiful,  polished,  and  accomplished 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  made  her  house 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  gallantry  and 
good  taste  in  France,  tili  some  time  after 
the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.'j~  Like  the 
marquise  de  Sable,  Madame  de  Ram- 

* Mem.  de  Motteville , I p.  21. 

The  house  of  the  1 marquise  was  commonly  called 
l'Hötel  de  Rambouillet.  It  was  also  frequently  deuomi- 
nated,  the  court  of  Rambouillet  ; for  instance,  in  the 
Marmgiana,  p.  187-  “ O que  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery 

a fait  dans  son  Cyrus  une  jolie  description  de  la  petite  cour 
de  Rambouillet!”  The  marquise  de  Sevigne  expresses 
herseif  in  still  stronger  terms  : “Avant  que  Madame  de 
Montausier  fut  au  Louvre,  l’Hotel  de  Rambouillet  etoit 
le  Louvre.”  Lei  Ir  es,  V.  p.  295. 
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bouillet  endeavoured  to  separate  love  from 
tue  alloy  of  sensual  appetite,  and  to  retine 
it  into  a püre,  yet  ardent  attachment  of 
the  so  ul.'  She  didered,  however,  from  her 
predecessor  in  tliis  point — that  beside  the 
throne  of  gallantry,  she  ereeted  an  altar 
to  the  Muses,  and  admitted,  not  only  la- 
dies  and  gentlemen  possessing  beauty, 
rank,  and  talents,  but  also  poets,  and 
other  men  of  learning  and  taste,  into  her 
eircles. 

The  principal  ladies  who  daily,  or  at 
least  very  often,  met  at  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet, were,  the  princess  de  Bourbon, 
m other  of  the  great  Conde,  her  daughter, 
afterwards  duchess  de  Longueville,  the 
duchess  de  Chatillon,  the  marquise  de 
Sable,  Madame  de  Viegan  and  her  daugh- 
ters,  Madame  de  la  Lane,  Madame  le 
Bossu,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi.* 
Among  the  men,  the  Cardinal  de  la  Val- 
lette, the  great  Conde,  previous  to  his 
brilliant  victories,-j~  the  marquis  de 
Montausier,  who  afterwards  married  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Rambouillet ; together  with 

« 

* (Euvr.  de  Voiture , Pref.  and  p.  365,  621. 

t Respccting  the  attachment  of  the  great  Conde  to 
Mad.  de  Viegan,  and  the  sudden  extinction  of  his  pas- 
sion,  see  Mttti.  de  Möntpensier,  I.  p.  81. 
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Balzac,  Voiture,  Menage,  Chapelain,  Sar- 
razin, and  other  beaux  e.sprits  of  tliat  age, 
occupied  the  first  places.* 

Among  the  ladies  who  frequented  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet , or  were  forined  in 
that  school,  there  were  several  who  sacri- 
ficed  Platonic  gallantry  tothe  gratification 
of  an  earthly  passion,  or  at  least,  who 
combined  the  two,  and  sought  only  to 
heighten  the  enjoyments  of  love  by  the 
polish  of  refined  gallantry.  To  these  be- 
longed  the  princess  de  Bourbon,  the  mo- 
ther  of  the  great  Conde,  and  her  daugh- 
ter,  the  duchess  de  Longueville.  The 
princess  of  Conde  w7as  once  joking  with 
queen  Anne  of  Austria  011  the  subject  of 
her  forrner  intrigues.  She  lamented  that 
her  old  friend,  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  had 
not  been  elected  pope,  instead  of  Cardinal 
Pamfili,  because  she  could  then  have 
boasted  of  having  had  lovers  of  all  ranks, 
popes  and  kings,  cardinals  and  princes, 
dukes,  marshals  of  France,  and  plain  gen- 
tlemen^  for  her  admirers.-j~  The  daughter 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  her  mother.  Dür- 
ing the  flower  of  her  age,  the  duchess  de 
Longueville  w?as  surrounded  by  a numer- 

* Mfoi.  de  Montpensicr,  I.  p.  81. 

f Mütteville,  III.  p.  548. 
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©us  court  of  gallants  and  beaux  esprits. 
Seither  the  gallantry  nor  the  wit  of  the 
societies  of  the  duchess  de  Longueville 
were  so  pure  as  in  the  Hutei  de  Rambouil- 
let. It  was  alleaed  a^ainst  the  former 
ladv,  that  the  wit  to  which  she  was  par- 
tial, very  often  degenerated  into  malicious 
railiery  against  her  friends  and  admirers.* 
At  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet , gallantry 
was  more  prevalent  than  love ; and,  if  the 
latter  were  even  associated  with  the  for- 
naer,  this  love  was  a sublime  passion, 
which  never  violated  the  received  iaws  of 
the  most  profound  respect.^  Of  this,  a 
member  of  the  little  court  of  Rambouillet 
produces  the  following  proof,  which, 
though  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  a satis- 
factory  demonstration,  yet  evinces  at  least 
the  respectful  nature  of  the  gallantry  pre- 
vailing  in  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. — 
Voiture  one  day  ofFered  to  kiss  the  hand 
or  the  arm  of  Mademoiselle  de  Rambouil- 
let : the  young  lady,  however,  so  warmly 
resented  his  temerity,  that  he  never  pre- 
sumed  to  repeat  the  attempt.  * 

* Motteville,  I.  p.  458.  “ La  fine  raillerie,  dont  eile  et 
ses  courtisans  faisoient  profession,  tomboit  souvent  sur 
ceux,  qui  en  lui  voulant  rendre  leurs  dcvoirs,”  &c. 

t Menagiana,  p.  186.  “ II  n’y  avoit  que  de  la  galan- 

tere et  point  d aniour  a l’Hotel  de  Rambouillet.” 
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The  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  enjoyed  fo r 
more  thaa  a generation  the  character  of 
being  the  seat  of  good  taste  and  good  Com- 
pany, and  a school  for  refined  gallantry. 
Frorn  the  writings  only  of  the  ladies  and 
gen  t lernen,  who  gave  the  greatest  bias  to 
the  tone  of  this  society,  it  may  be  judged 
hovv  far  this  reputation  was  merited  or 
not. 

All  those  who  frequented  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  stndied  to  write  and  speak 
with  precision  and  elegance.  For  this 
reason,  they  not  only  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  themselves  and  others  in  con- 
versation,  but  each  produced  poenis,  let- 
ters,  and  essays,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  rest ; or  they  discussed 
the  merits  of  new  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  publications.  Among  the  men 
who  belon^ed  to  the  societv  at  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet , it  was  doubtful  whether 
Balzac  or  Voiture  spoke  and  wrote  with 
the  greatest  excellence ; and  it  would  al- 
most appear,  that  the  ladies  adjudged  the 
palm  to  the  latter,  and  the  gentlemen  to 
the  former.  Voiture  frequented  the  Ho- 
tel de  Rambouillet  for  a much  longer  pe- 
riod,  and  with  greater  assiduity  than  Bal- 
zac, and  continued,  tili  his  death,  the  fa- 
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vourite  of  the  ladies.*  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  men  compared  Voiture 
and  Balzac,  they  made  use  of  this  ex- 
pression  : u You  love  to  praise  Voiture, 
but  Balzac  you  are  forced  to  praise.”'f~ 
Menage  denominated  Balzac  the  author 
and  restorer  of  the  French  language,  who 
spoke  better  than  he  wrote,  and  so  far  ex- 
cellpd  all  others  in  speaking  and  vvriting, 
that  their  united  talents  could  not  have  prc- 
duced  amore  perfect  period,  than  the  peri- 
ods  of  Balzac  in  general  werej.  The  solici- 
tude  vvith  vvhich  Balzac  and  Voiture  strove 
to  give  correctness  and  elegance  to  their 
language,^  could  not  fail  to  communicate 
a certain  stiffness  to  their  conversation 
and  their  writings.  Menage,  in  his  ma- 

* P-rrf.  des  (Eueres  de  Voiture.  “ Car  dans  la  deli- 
catesse  du  goust  des  dames,  et  l'extreme  politesse  qu'elles 
demandent  dans  les  escrits  et  dans  1 entretien,  il  a tou- 
jours  eu  le  bonheur  de  leur  plaire,  et  de  reussir  aupres 
d'elles.” 

f Menagiana,  p.  262.  “ C'est  a mon  gre  un  esprit 

juste  que  celuv.qui  a dit : on  aime  a louer  Voiture,  on  est 
force  ä louer  Balzac.”  > 

t Ibid,  p.  112.  “ M.  de  Balzac  est  le  restaurateur 

de  notre  langue — M.  de  Balzac  est  l’auteur  de  xrotre 
langue  teile  qu  eile  est  aujourdhui.” 

§ On  this  subject  Menage  relales  an  anmsing  aneedote, 
p.  164. 
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jturer  years,  discovered  tbe  faults  of  both  ;* 
nevertheless,  he  still  maintained,  that 
these  two  writers,  together  with  the  other 
beaux  esprits  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
and  particularly  Balzac,  first  formed  the 
French  language,  and  had  caused  the  art 
of  writing  well  to  become  an  universal 

attainment.'F 

Besides  the  improvement  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  Hoiel  de  Rambouillet  w as  pro- 
ductive of  another  important  advantage : 
if  it  did  not  create  the  tone  of  good  Com- 
pany, it  however  paved  the  way  to  it. 
The  ton , which  prevailed  in  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet , had  the  same  defects  as  the 
language  and  gallantry  of  that  celebrated 
house  : it  was  not  sufficiently  easy  and 
natural,  and  notwithstanding  all  its  af- 
fected  delieacy,  it  wras  very  often  extreme- 
3y  coarse.  No  person  took  more  pains  to 
acquire  the  ton  of  good  Company,  or  to 
amuse  the  ladies  in  such  an  aoreeable  and 

<D 

instructive  inanner  as  Voiture.  J 

% 

* Menage , p.  324.  “ M.  de  Balzac  etoit  trop  pom- 

peux  ; Voiture  avoit  un  Stile  trop  enjoue.” 

f Und.  p.  324.  “ Au  coinmencenieut  que  je  vins  a 

Paris,  il  n'y  avoit.  qu’une  douzaine  de  personnes  que  ecri- 
vissent  raisonnablement  en  Fran9ois.  Presentement  tour 
le  inonde  ecrit  bien.” 

t Pref.  de  scs  (Eueres.  “ Je  me  trompe  si  l'e  suffrage 
d’aucun  homme  luy  est  plus  avantageux  que  l'approbatioiv 
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The  princess  de  Conde,  the  marquise 
de  Sable,  and  the  marquise  de  Montau- 
sier,  authorized  the  editor  of  Voiture’s 
works,  after  his  death,  to  declare  publicly, 
that,  in  their  opinion,  Voiture  approached 
very  near  to  the  pattem  of  a perfect  cour- 
tier,  or,  as  the  French  vvould  say,  of  a 
galant  komme.*  This  excellent  com- 
panion  was  not  less  jocose  in  his  conver- 
sation  tliän  in  his  letters ; and  for  that 
reason,  it  is  interesting  to  read  how  he 
jested  with  the  Cardinal  de  la  Vallette  and 
the  great  Conde.  <£  I imagine,”  he  tlius 
wrote  to  the  former,  “ that  at  the  time 
when  you  honoured  me  with  your  last 
letter,  you  conceived  that  my  respect  for 
you  had  gained  you  a certain  degree  of 
consequenee  in  the  world ; that  on  all  oc- 
casions  I had  given  you  innumerable  proofs 
of  the  honour  of  my  friendship ; and  that 
I had  lent  you  a couple  of  thousand 
crowns  in  an  embarrassment,  when  you 
eould  not  obtain  credit  elsewhere.  At 

► 

de  ces  femmes  illustres,  qui  ont  fait  de  son  entretien  et  de 
st:s  ecrits  un  de  leurs  plus  agr^ables  divertissements.” 

* “ Cette  princesse  et  ces  dames  veulentbien  que  je  dis 
d’elles  pour  la  gloire  de  nostre  autheur,  qu’elles  ont  juge 
quil  approchoit  de  fort  pres  des  perfections  qu’elles  se 
sollt  proposees  pour  former  celuy,  que  les  Italiens  nous 
descrivent  sous  le  nom  de  parfait.  courtisan,  et  que  les  Fran- 
cois appellent  un  galant  hoirune.” 
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least,  from  the  manner  in  which  you 
thank  me,  and  speak  of  yourself  and  me, 
I liave  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  in 
your  reveries,  you  mistook  the  one  for  the 
other,  and  without  being  aware  of  it, 
put  yourself  in  my  place.  In  no  other 
case  could  you  have  vvritten  as  you  do, 
except,  perhaps,  you  think  that  there  can 
be  no  greater  happiness  than  to  do  good 
to  others,  and  therefore  consider  yourself 
under  Obligation  to  those  who  aff’ord  you 
an  opportun ity  of  obliging  them.”*  To 
the  prince  of  Conde  he  wrote,  after  the 
battle  of  Rocroy,'i'  as  follows : “ To  say 
the  truth,  Monseigneur,  I know  not  what 
you  could  be  thinking  of ; for,  without 
telling  a lie,  it  was  rather  too  violent  and 
audacious  of  you,  at  your  age,  to  attack 
two  or  three  veteran  generals,  whom  you 
ought  to  have  respected.  I can  not  teil 
what  father  Musnier  will  say  to  it,  but  all 
this  is  eontrary  to  good  manners,  and  af- 
fords  abundant  matter  for  future  confes- 
sion.  I had  always  heard  thafVou  were 
obstinate  as  the  devil,  and  that  it  was  not 
prudent  to  dispute  with  you  ; but  I never 
could  have  thought  it  possible  for  you  to 

* (Euvres  de  Voilure,  p.  274. 

f Ibid.  p.  46p. 
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fly  into  such  passions.  If  you  go  on  in 
this  manner,  you  will  render  yourself  un- 
bearable  to  all  Europe  ; and  neither  the 
emperor  nor  the  king  of  Spain  will  be  able 
to  endure  you.”  The  tone  in  which  the 
principal  characters  at  the  Hutei  de  Ram- 
bouillet jested  with  their  favourite,  is  still 
more  extraordinary.  Voiture  was  a man, 
whose  diminutive  size  and  infirmity  would 
have  excited  compassion  in  well-bred  and 
sensible  persons.  Mademoiselle  de  Ram- 
bouillet rallied  hini  in  a cruel  manner  on 
these  natural  defects,  in  most  of  the  letters 
which  she  wrote  to  Voiture  during  his 
journey  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Ne- 
therlands.  She  sent,  in  the  name  of  her 
dwarf,  a challenge,  which  Voiture  polite- 
ly  declined,  but  which  he  could  searcely 
have  read  with  pleasure.*  Another  time 
she  expressed  the  delight  she  should  feel, 
if  he  should  be  taken  by  corsairs  in  his 
voyage  from  Lisbon,  and  carried  to  Al- 
giers.^- Soon  afterwards  she  wished  him 
hanged,  but  not  tili  she  could  have  satis- 
faction  of  witnessing  his  execution.  In 
the  same  letter  she  said  : (C  I knowT  not 
how  I have  humbled  myself  so  much. 

* CF.uvrcs  de  Voiture,  p.  21 9. 

t ltid.  p.  22Ü. 
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Cease  scolding,  and  write  to  me  every 
week.”  These  indelicate  jokes  Voiture 
answered  in  the  following  words  :*  “ If 
vou  vvere  not  the  most  amiable  creature  in 
the  world,  you  would  be  the  most  hate- 
ful.  You  have  a pride,  which  would  be 
insupportable  in  any  other  person.  You 
beg  peace  in  the  manner  in  which  others 
give  it ; and  to  terminate  a quarrel,  you 
make  use  of  words  which  would  be  sufb- 
cient  to  produce  a war.”  But  Madame 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Rambouillet  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  jokes,  however  coarse 
they  might  be.  “ Last  Friday,”  says 
Voiture,  in  a letter  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Bourbon, ■'j-  et  I was  tossed  in  a blanket, 
because  I had  not  made  vou  laugh  at  ths 
time  appointed  me.  Madame  de  Ram- 
bouillet passed  this  sentence  on  me  at  the 
request  of  her  daughter  and  Mademoiselle 
Faulet.  In  spite  of  all  my  struggles  and 
outcries,  the  blanket  was  brought,  and 
four  of  the  strongest  servants  were  chosen 
to  perform  the  Operation.  So  much  I 
can  teil  you,  Mademoiselle,  that  never 
man  flew  higher  than  I did,  and  that 
I had  never  imagined  fortune  intended 
to  raise  me  to  such  elevation.  At 

* (Euvres  de  Voiture , p.  243,  244. 
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every  toss,  they  lost  sigbt  of  me,  and  I 
mounted  higher  than  eagles  ever  soared. 
1 saw  the  mountains  like  mole-hills  be- 
neath  me.;  I beheld  the  vvinds  and  clouds 
moving  under  my  feet.  I discovered  re- 
gions  that  I had  never  seen,  and  oceans  of 
vvhich  I had  never  heard.  Nothing  is 
more  diverting  than  to  embrace  so  many 
objects  at  once,  and  to  survey  at  one  view 
the  half  of  the  world . Nevertheless,  I 
assure  you,  Mademoiselle,  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to  look  at  all  these  things  with- 
out  some  uneasiness,  vvhenyou  are  in  the 
air,  and  knovv  for  eertain,  that  you  must 
fall  down  again.  What  frightened  me 
most  was  this,  that  when  I was  aloft  the 
blanket  appeared  so  small,  that  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  fall  into  it 
again.” 

The  gallantry  shewn  by  the  men  at  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet  to  the  ladies,  was 
the  reverse  of  the  mode  in  which  the  la- 
dies jested  with  the  gentlemen,  and  these 
with  eaeh  other.  The  gallantry  of  the 
Hotel  cle  Rambouillet  may  jusjtly  be  cha- 
racterized  an  everlasting  series  of  protesta- 
tions  of  the  purest  and  most  ardent  Pla- 
tonic  love,  of  servile  respect,  and  of  enthu- 
siastic  admiration  of  the  excellencies  of  the 
ladies.  These  protestations  were  almost 
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all  expressed  in  hyperbolic  antitheses. 
Tliis  opinion  I ca n not  justify,  except  by 
proofs  drawn  froin  the  works  of  the  two 
writers  who  vvcre  regarded  as  models  of 
refined  gallantry.  Madame  de  Rambouillet 
had  written  word  to  her  friend  Balzac,  who 
had  retired  to  the  country,  that  he  would 
soon  receive  a small  ehest  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  perfumes.  For  this  present,  the 
gallant  letter-vvriter  thanked  her  in  the 
following  terms  : “ The  Roman  poets,  in- 
deed,  speak  highly  of  the  essences  which 
Venus  and  the  Loves  presented  to  one  of 
their  fair  country  women.  But  the  essences 
which  I expect,  come  from  a better  hand 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  Venus  and  her  chil- 
dren  ; that  is,  from  the  truly  celestial  god- 
dessof  love  and  heradorable  daughter ; from 
Virtue,  who  has  rendered  herseif  visible  to 
the  eyes  of  men  ; from  that  perfection 
which  has  descended  from  the  celestial 
abodes.  I make  public  boast  of  these  pre- 
sents.  I regard  all  the  goods  of  the  earth, 
all  human  things  as  far  beneath  me.  But, 
as  there  is  no  glory  equal  to  mine,  so  also, 
I have  the  honour  to  assure  you,  that  there 
is  no  gratitude  to  be  comparqd  with  that 
which  fills  my  bosom.  I am  not  able  to 
express  in  words  the  smallest  part  of  what 
I feel.” 
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Voiture  was  not  surpassed  in  gallantry 
bv  bis  rival.  ‘c  I have  long  ceased,”  says 
he,  in  a Ietter  to  Mademoiselle  de  Ram- 
bouillet,* “ to  seek  natural  causes  for 
most  of  the  things  fchat  ar'e  in  you.  I 
know  that  a person  who  is  full  of  miracles 
can  sometimes  vvork  miracles ; but,  great 
as  your’s  may  be,  the  most  extraordinary 
miracle  you  ever  performed  is,  that  you 
have  imparted  joy  to  a person  in  my  con- 
dition, that  you  have  rnade  happy  a man 
who  is  at  once  poor,  exiled,  and  sick.  By 
this  you  have  shewn  that  Fortune,  who 
hasthe  world  under  her  feet,  is  herself  an- 
der your’s,  and  that  you  ein  confer  happi- 
ness  on  those  whom  she  dooms  to  misery.” 
On  another  occasion  he  thus  writes  to  the 
same  young  lady.-j-  ££  I confess,  Made- 
moiselle, that  I fear  you  more  than  any 
thing  in  the  world ; but  if  the  respect 
which  I owe  you  allows  me  to  sa}^  it,  I love 
you  more  than  I fear  you.  Though  you 
sometimes  fill  me  with  terror,  yet  I take 
delight  in  beholding  you  under  all  the 
the  forms  in  which  youappear;  and,  even 
were  you  to  transform  yourself  once  a week 
into  a dragon,  still  in  that  case  J should 


* (Euvres,  p.  12C). 
f ibid.  p.  218. 
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love  your  claws  and  your  scales.  The 
prodigies  which  I discover  in  your  person 
induce  me  to  believe,  that  such  a metamor- 
phosis  may  some  day  take  place ; and  the 
circumstance  you  mention,  that  three 
times  a month  you  are  quite  unsociable, 
appeais  to  indicate  a disposition  to  such  a 
change” 

Mademoiselle  de  Rambouillet  made  a 
short  excursion,  on  which  her  gallant  ad- 
mirer  expressed  the  pain  of  Separation  in 
the  following  terms  :*  cf  Since  your  de- 
parture,  no  person  here  has  died  except 
myself.  I have  no  hesitation  to  teil  you 
so  plainly,  because  I think  you  will  not 
give  yourself  much  uneasiness  about  it. — 
Know  then,  Mademoiselle,  that  since  the 
day  on  which  you  left  us,  I can  neither 
eat,  speak,  nor  see,  and  that  nothing  more 
is  wanting  but  to  be  bu riech  I intreat 
you  not  to  laugh  at  what  I am  writing  ; 
for,  in  good  earnest,  it  is  wrong  to  mock 
the  clead,  and  if  you  were  in  my  place, 
you  would  certainly  not  like  to  be  treated 
so  yourself.” 

The  higher  w7ere  the  birtli  and  rank  of 
the  ladies,  the  more  respectful  was  the 
gall'antry  shewn  them.  Mademoiselle  de 


* C Euvres , p.  357- 
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Bourbon  had  written  a few  lines  in  one  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Rambouillet’ s letters,  and 
iikevvise  the  superscription  of  the  letter  to 
Voiture.'  Hear  the  manner  in  wliieh  he 
expressed  bis  gratitude  for  this  distin- 
guished  honour.*  “ Because  the  honour 
vou  confer  on  me  in  loving  ine  was  my 
first  introduction  to  the  notice  of  the  il- 
lustrious  lady,  I hurnbly  request  you  to 
assist  me  in  expressing  the  thanks  which 
I owe  her,  and  in  returning  her  favour  in 
the  way  in  which  I am  able.  I kiss,  a 
thousand  times,  the  feet  of  the  incompar- 
able  princess  who  wrote  four  or  five  words 
in  your  last  letter,  and  tlius  gave  inestim- 
able  valua’ole  to  a present  in  ltself  so  pre- 
cious.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  uniform  and  in- 
sipid  than  thos£  exaggerations,  which  were 
considered  in  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  as 
the  essence  of  genuine  gallantry.  In  writ- 
ing  to  other  accomplished  ladies,  or  con- 
cerningj  them,  he  used  nearlv  the  same 
hyperboles,  which  he  had  already  worn 
out  in  his  letters  to  Madame  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Rambouillet.  “ You  have 
shewn  me,”  says  he,  speaking  of  thecoun- 
tess  of  Carlisle,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Gor- 


* (Euvres,  p.  ~2{). 
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don,  anEnglishman,*  “in  one  single  per- 
son  more  treasures,  and  at  the  sanie  time, 
more  lions  and  leopards  than  the  Tower  of 
London  contains.  There  is  not  another 
person  of  whom  it  is  possible  to  say  so 
much  good  and  so  much  ill.  Notwith- 
ständing  the  danger  with  which  the  recol- 
lection  of  her  is  attended,  I have  not  been 
able  to  refrain  from  thinking  of  her ; and, 
in  truth,  I would  not  exchange  the  picture 
ot  her,  which  is  left  in  my  soul,  for  the 
finest  that  l ever  saw.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged  that  she  is  a lady  full  of  en- 
chantments,  and  there  would  not  be  un- 
der  heaven  a woman  so  worthy  of  affec- 
tion,.  if  she  but  knew  what  love  is,  and  if 
the  sensibility  of  her  heart  vvere  equal  to 
the  strength  of  her  understanding.” 

To  a Mademoiselle  de  IM , Voiture 

thus  wrote  :T  “ I sleep  but  little,  and  that 
with  great  difficulty.  I have  lost  the 
taste  for  every  thing.  I am  even  debarred 
the  enjoyment  of  the  air,  for  I rather  sigh 
than  breathe.  I am  not  certain  from  what 
cause  all  this  may  proceed,  vvhether  from 
my'  cold  or  my  love ; but  most  probably 
the  latter  is  the  principal  occasion  of  my 

* CEuvres,  p.  222. 

f Ibid.  p.  333. 
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malady,  since  I obtain  the  greatest  relief 
from  writino-  to  vou.” 

According  to  all  appearance,  it  was  the 
sarrie  young  lady  wllorn  Voiture  thus  ad- 
dressed  in  a subsequent  letter : (i  You 

possess  so  many  qharms,  such  an  enlarged 
understanding,  such  soundness  of  judg- 
ment,  so  much  courage,  fortitude,  and 
greatness  of  soul,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
embrace  all  these  perfections  at  once.  I 
know  not  whether  I am  mistaken,  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  I had  obtained  a tho- 
rough  knowledge  of  you.  But  now  my 
mind  is  so  full  of  you,  that  no  room  is 
left  for  any  other  object.  My  soul  is 
wholly  engaged  in  contemplating  you. 
This  employrnent  is  attended  witb  such 
delight,  that  though  I stand  on  the  brink 
of  the  most  tremendous  precipice,  I am 
not  conscious  of  my  danger,  and  at  the 
very  moment  vvhen  I am  on  the  point  of 
losing  you,  I rejoice  at  having  found  you. 

I protest  to  you,  my  dear  M , that  I 

write  nothing  but  what  I feel,  and  that 
what  I write  describes  but  a'  very  small 
portion  indeed,  of  my  sensations.  I can- 
not  find  words  to  express  my  afifection  for 
you.  It  exceeds  all  that  language  can  de- 
scribe,  or  imagination  conceive.*” 

* Qüuvrcs,  p.  540. 
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With  no  less  gallantry,  Voiture  thus 
wrote  to  another  young  lady  :#  “ 'I'iic 

greatest  pl'easure  I ever  feit  in  rny  life  is, 
that  I have  beheld  you,  and  the  greatest 
pain,  that  I ean  no  longer  see  you.  Let 
medieif  I have  set  eyes  on  any  thing  that 
cou  ldch  arm  me  since  I parted  from  you.  I 
have  left  behind  at  Blois,  all  the  pleasures 
which  I used  to  find  at  Paris ; I now  feel 
here  greater  ermuithan  I ever  yet  feit  in  anv 
place  in  the  world.  It  is,  in  truth,  a most 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that  I should 
have  found  in  one  person  all  that  is  ami- 
able  in  the  world  ; that  I should  have 
conceived  a passion  for  this  person  the 
very  moinent  I sawr  her,  and  that  I lost 
her  again  just  at  the  time  vvhen  I began 
to  love  her.  At  the  very  instant  when 
happiness  seemed  within  my  reach,  did  it 
again  vanish  from  my  view;  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  within  so  short  a period  I 
should  have  been  so  highly  rejoiced  and 
so  deeply  affiicted.” 

In  aletter  to  the  Cardinal  de  la  Valette, 
Voiture  described  to  this  gallant  and  war- 
like  head  of  the  church,  a young  lady, 
who  was  not  indifferent  to  him,  and  con- 
cludes  his  delineation  with  the  foilovving 


* CEuvres,  p.  578. 
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traits  : “ From  her  earliest  infancy  she 
stole  the  whiteness  from  snow  and  ivory, 
and  from  pearls  their  purity  and  brilliance. 
From  the  stars  she  borrowed  light  and 
beauty,  and  not  a day  passes  but  she  steals 
some  rays  from  the  sun,  and  adorns  her- 
seif vvith  them  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world.  At  an  assembly  recently  held  at 
the  Louvre,  she  robbed  all  the  ladies  of 
their  charms,  and  the  diamonds  which 
covered  them  of  all  their  lustre.  She 
spared  not  even  the  jeweis  of  the  crown, 
and  appropriated  to  herseif  whatever  was 
most  beautiful  and  resplendent.  Though 
all  the  world  is  acquainted  with  her  vio- 
lence,  yet  no  one  makes  any  resistance  to 
it.  She  does  with  impunity  whatever  she 
pleases.” 

The  want  of  good  taste,  which  produced 
all  these  affected  exaggerations  frequently 
led  the  gallant  and  respectful  Voiture  be- 
vond  the  bounds  of  decorum,  and  even  of 
decency,  Anneof  Austria,*  at  the  begin- 
ningof  her  regency,  was  taking  a ride  with 
the  princess  of  Condy,  and  met,  during 

* Mim.  de  Madame  de  Motfevillc,  I.  p.  235.  That 
lady  dcscribes  Voiture  s character  in  these  words  : “ Cet 
homme  avoit  de  1 esprit,  et  par  1 agrement  de  sa  eonversa- 
tion  il  etoit  le  divertissement  de  helles  ruelles  des  dames 
qui  font.profession  d«  recevoir  bonnö  compagnie. ” 
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their  excursion,  tliis  favourite  of  the  ladies 
immersed  in  thonght.  Out  of  ciyility  to 
the  princess,  vvho  entertained  a great 
esteem  for  Voiture,  the  queen  asked  the 
poet  what  he  was  thinking  about.  Voi- 
ture, without  much  hesitation,  replied  in 
the  following  verses,  which  I should 
consider  as  bis  best,  if  a queen  had  not 
been  the  subject  of  them.  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, however,  far  from  being  oftended,  was 
so  pleased  with  them,  that  she  kept  them 
for  a long  time  in  her  cabinet. 

Je  pensois  que  la  destinee 
Apres  tant  d’injustes  malheurs, 

Yous  a justement  couronnde 
De  gloire,  d’eclat  et  des  honneurs  ; 

Mais  que  vous  etiez  plus  heureuse 
Lorsque  vous  etiez  autrefois. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  dire  amoureuse ; 

.La  rime  le  veut  toutefois.  • 


Je  pensois  que  ce  pauvre  Amour, 

_Qui  toujoursvous  pretases  armes, 

Est  banni  loin  de  votre  cour, 

Sans  ses  traits,  son  arc  et  ses  charmes  : 
Et  ce  que  je  puis  profiter, 

En  passant  pres  de  vous  ma  vie, 

Si  vous  pouvez  si  mal  traiter 
Ceux  qui  vous  ont  si  bien  servie. 

Je  pensois,  car  nous  autrfes  poetes 
Nous  pensons  extravagamment, 

Ce  que,  dans  1 humeur  ou  vous  etes, 
Yous  feriez  si  dans  ce  moment 
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Vous  avisicz  en  cctte  place 
Venir  le  clr.c  de  Buckingham, 
Et  lequel  seroit  en  disgrace. 
De  hu  ou  du  Pere  Vincent. 


The  indecorous  boldness  of  these  lines 
is,  however,  more  excusable  than  the 
Stances  sur  une  Dame  dont  la  Jappe  fut 


retroussee  en  versant  dans  un  carrosse , a 
la  Campagne , of  which  I shall  only  quote 
the  following  : 


Phillis  je  suis  dessous  vos  loix 
Et  sans  remede  a cette  fois, 

Mon  ame  est  votre  prisonniere  : 
Mais  sans  justice  et  sans  raison, 
Vous  m'avez  pris  par  le  derriere, 
N’est  ce  pas  une  trahison? 

Je  m’etois  garde  de  vos  yeux. 

Et  ce  visage  gracieux, 

Qui  peut  i'aire  palir  le  notre, 
Contre  nioun’ayant  point  d’appas, 
Vous  m’en  avez  fait  voir  un  autre. 
De  quoy  je  ne  me  gardois  pas. 


En  decouvrant  tant  de  beautes 
Les  Sylvains  fureut  enchantes. 

Et  Zephyre  voyant  encore, 
D'autres  appas  que  vous  avez  ; 
Meriie  en  la  presence  de  Flore, 
Vous  baisa  ce  que  vous  sgavez.  > 


On  m’a  dit  qu  il  a des  defauts, 
Oui  me  causeront  mille  maux 
Car  il  est  farouche  a merveilles  ; 
II  est  dur  comnie  un  diamant, 

Il  est  saus  yeux  et  sans  oreilles, 
Et  nc  parle  que  rurement. 
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Mais  je  l’aime  et  veux  que  mes  vei$ 

Par  tous  les  coins  de  1 univers, 

Kn  fassent  vivre  la  memoire  ; 

Et  ne  veux  penser  desormais, 

£>u'a  chanter  dignement  la  gloire 
L>u  plus  beau  cu  qui  fut  jarnais. 

Phillis  cachez  bien  ces  appas, 

Les  morteis  nc  dureroient  pas, 

Si  ces  beautes  etoint  sans  voiles; 

Les  Dieux  qui  rcgpent  des&us  nous, 

Assis  la-haut  sur  les  etoiles, 

Ont  nn  moins  beau  siege  que  vous. 

One  of  tbe  most  celebrated  of  the  gal- 
lantries  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet , was 
the  garland  which  all  the  beaux  esprits , 
who  met  at  that  house,  composed  for  the 
daughter  of  the  marquise  de  Rambouillet. 
Tins  garland  consisted  of  a series  of  flow- 
ers  exquisitely  painted,  and  each  of  which 
had  a gallant  madrigal  underneath  it.* 
Menage  gave  the  preference  to  these  li nes, 
written  by  the  poet  Desmarets  on  the 
violet : 

Modeste  en  ma  couleur,  modeste  en  mon  sejour, 
Franche  d ambition,  je  me  cache  sous  1 herbe, 

Mais  si  sur  votre  front  je  puis  me  voirun  jour 
La  plus  hutnble  des  fleurs  sera  la  plus  superbe.  F 

* Menagiana.,  p.  408.  Thomas,  p.  13g. 

F The  following  particulars  respecting  this  extraordL 
navy  piece  of  gallantry,  inserted  by  M.  Chardon  de  la 
Kocbette,  in  the  Magasin  Encye/ofredique  for  May,  1807, 
are  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  their  introduction  in  this 
place. 
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Wliat  tlie  wbole  Hotel  de  Rambouillet , 
and  especially  Balzac  and  Voiture,  were 
tor  refined  gallantrv,  such  was  Mademoi- 
seile  de  Sciuleri  for  tender,  or  rather,  seri- 
ous  and  respectful  love.  Menage  retained 
the  hishest  esteein  for  the  romances  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  much  longer 
than  for  the  works  of  Voiture  and  Balzac, 

Mademoiselle  de  Rambouillet,  afjterwards  marquise  de 
Montausier,  was  the  person  for  whom  the  celebrated  gar- 
land, cailed  /t  Gab  lande  de  Julie,  was  composed.  It 
was  a folio  manuscript,  written  by  Dujarri,  and  orna- 
mented  witli  flowers,  painted  in  miniature  by  Robert. 
This  singulär  monumentof  the  most  refined  gallantry  was 
sold  in  1784,  at  the  sale  of  the  duke  de  la  Valliere,  for 
15,510  livres.  It  is  said  to  he  now  in  England.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  beaux  esprits  of  the  age  wrote  verses 
to  be  placed  under  each  flower.  The  most  highly-esteem- 
ed  of  these  inscriptions,  was  that  of  the  violet,  which 
subsequent  Compilers  have  frequently  disfigured.  In  the 
manuscript  it  was  as  follows  : 

Fleur  sans  ambition  je  me  cache  soijs  1 herbe, 
Modeste  en  ma  eouleur,  modeste  en  mon  sejour ; 
Mais  si  sur  votre  front  je  puis  me  voir  un  jour, 

La  plus  humble  de  fleurs  sera  la  plus  superbe. 

This  madrigal,  equally  delicate  and  ingenious,  is  ano- 
jrymous  in  the  manuscript;  but  its  author  was  Desmarets 
de  Saint  Sorlin,  author  of  C/ovis  and  the  ffisionnaires , 
who  was  bom  at  Paris"  in  15QÖ,  and  died  ou  the  28th  of 
October  1 1>74,  a member  of  the  French  Acadßmv. 

M.  de  la  Roc’nette  farther  informs  us,  that  Ilreugiere 
de  Barante  was  the  first  that  gave  this  madrigal  the  form 
in  which  it  appears  above,  in  bis  Recucil  des  plus  bellt  s 
Epigrammes  des  Pneies  Franpois.  Paris,  lö'fjS,  two  volsi 
octavo.  (Translator.) 
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or  for  the  gallantry  of  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet. lie  pronounced  on  her  this  sin- 
gulär encomium,  that  she  was  the  first 
who  invented  tender  love,*  and  continued 
to  prefer  her  works  to  succeedi ng  publica- 
tions  of  the  same  nature.  tC  In  the  novels 
of  this  learned  w'oman,”  says  he,'!''  u there 
are  a thousand  things  which  cannot  be 
sufficiently  admired.  All  that  wras  good 
in  the  ancients  she  borrowed  and  improv- 
ed,  like  the  prince  in  the  fable,  who  con- 
verted  every  thing  into  gold.  Her  works 
inay  be  read  with  manifold  advantage  by 
those  who  have  a susceptible  mind,  and 
an  ardent  desire  of  information.  Those 
who  find  fault  with  the  prolixity  of  her 
works,  betray  the  shallowmess  of  their  un- 
derstandings.  Shall  we  despise  Homer 
and  Virgil,  because  their  poems  contain 
numerous  episodes,  which  certainly  delay 
the  catastrophe  ? Such  must  be  extremely 
ignorant,  as  do  not  perceive,  that  her  Cle- 
lie  and  Cyrus  belong  to  the  dass  of  epic 
poems.  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  has 
made  such  excellent  use  of  her  matenals, 

and  has  introduced  so  manv  admirable 

%> 

* Mrnagiana,  p.  334.  “ C’est  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 

deri qui  a invente  1 atnolir  de  tendresse." 

f lbld,  p.  187, 
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things  with  such  consummate  skill,  that  in 
th is  way  nothing  can  sustain  a comparison 
with  her.  If  I except  a fevv  obsolete  ex- 
pressions,  the  rest  will  maintain  its  repu- 
tation  long  after  the  criticisms  written 
upon  it  are  forgotten,  The  novels  and 
romances  that  have  since  appearecl,  are 
a proof  of  the  bad  taste  of  our  age.  They 
are  inere  tales,  containing  nothing  that 
can  instruct  or  exalt  the  mind.  On  the 
Contrary,  the  vvorks  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Scuderi  inspire  us  with  sublime  Senti- 
ments, such  as  compositions  of  this  kind 
ou^lit  to  excite.” 

The  writings  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 
deri, had  a much  more  powerful  and  ex- 
tensive influence  than  those  of  Balzac  and 
Voiture.  Youth,  who  read  her  works  with 
transport,  long  imagined  that  the  real 
world  resembled  the  world  of  romance, 
wliich  Scuderi  had  delineated.  “ I had 
'%med,”  says  the  count  de  Rabutin,* 
e‘  such  ridiculous  ideas  of  the  respect  due 
to  the  sex,  that  my  beautiful  widow  might 
have  pined  to  death,  had  she  not  perceived 
my  foible,  and  inspired  me  with  courage.  It 
was  long  before  I noticed  the  steps  she 
took  for  that  purpose.  I was  so  firmly 

* Memoircs,  I.  p.  33. 
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persuaded  that,  in  order  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions  of  a woman  of  quality,  a man  ought 
long  to  sigh  and  whine,  and  write  and  so- 
licit,  that  I never  considered  myself  wor- 
thy  of  the  least  favour,  since  I had  not 
done  any  of  these  things.” 

The  count  de  Rabutin  soon  corrected 
the  notions  which  the  novels  of  Scuderi 
had  given  him.  The  case  was  very  differ- 
ent with  such  mem  whose  minds  were  in 
unison  with  the  tone  of  the  works  of  this 
remarkable  woman  : these  spoke,  wrote, 
and  acted  throughout  their  whole  lives 
like  the  heroes  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 
deri’s  romances.  Such  was  the  enthusias- 
tic  duke  de  Guise,  who,  during  the  re- 
gency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  attacked  the 
power  of  the  Spaniards  in  Lower  Italy,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  knight-errants  in 
the  days  of  chivalry  attacked  windmilU, 
giants,  or  other  monsters.  The  duke  de 
Guise,  on  his  departure  for  Italy,  was 
deeply  enamoured  of  a Mademoiselle  de 
Fonts,  the  most  dissolute  of  the  queen’s 
Jilles  dhonneur.  He  placed  his  mistress 
in  a convent,  where  she  enjoyed  the  un- 
bounded  liberty  of  living  just  as  she 
pleased,  and  availed  herseif  of  this  liberty 
in  the  füllest  extent.  Anne  of  Austria 
thought  it  expedient  to  remove  her  to 
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another  convent,  where  slie  had  less  op- 
portunity  of  giving  public  seandal.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Fonts  complained  to  her 
lover  of  this  proceeding;  and  the  duke 
repeated  and  exaggerated  the  complaints 
of  his  mistress  in  tvvo  letters  to  the  queen 
and  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  vvhich  Madame 
de  Motteville  has  preserved,  on  account 
of  their  singularity.  The  letter  to  the 
queen  is  as  follows  : 

“ Hazarding  my  life,  as  I have  done, 
for  your  majesty’s  service ; conquering 
kingdoms,  and  subjugating  provinces  for 
you  ; keeping  nations  in  obedience  by  my 
resolution  alone,  without  money  and  with- 
out bread  ; wagina;  war  without  soldiers  or 

O o # % 

ammunition  ; exposing  my  person  to  daily 
perils  from  treachery  and  poison  ; and  as- 
piring  to  no  other  reward  for  my  exertions 
than  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life,  after 
all  these  hardships,  in  the  society  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Fonts  ; I was  in  hopes  that 
your  majesty  would  treat  her  with  kind- 
ness,  in  Order  to  testify  some  satisfaction 
for  the  ardour  with  which  I «eize  every 
opportunity  of  rendering  you  Services,  at- 
tended  with  such  peril ; being  betrayed 
and  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  so  that 
I rnay  assert,  that  none  but  myself  would 
have  attempted  any  thing  of  the  kiad.  I 
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must  confess,  Madam,  that  it  gave  ine 
extreme  pain,  when  I was  informed  with 
wliat  rigour  she  is  treated  by  your  majes- 
ty.  I therefore  most  bumbly  request, 
that  for  the  sake  of  all  the  Services  1 have 
performed,  and  intended  to  perform,  for 
the  crown,  you  will  grant  me  this  reward, 
that  a different  kind  of  conduct  may  be 
observed  with  respect  to  her.  This  I hope 
from  your  bounty,  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  the  life  of  one,  who  is,  with  the  great- 
est  respect,”  &,c.  &c. 

The  letter  to  the  Cardinal  was  written 
in  a style  still  more  romantic.  “ If,”  said 
he,  <£  the  passion  which  I have  always 
cherished  for  Mademoiselle  de  Ponts,  and 
which  is  at  this  moraent  stronger  and  more 
faithful  than  ever,  were  not  well  known 
to  your  eminence,  you  might  perhaps  be 
astbnished  that  I touch  on  no  other  sub- 
ject  than  my  private  grievanees.  In  con- 
sequence  of  the  despair  into  which  I am 
plunged,  I must  acknowledge,  that  neither 
ambition,  nor  the  hope  of  acquiring  im- 
rnortality  by  extraorclinary  achievements, 
eaused  me  to  ernbark  in  the  perilous  en- 
terprize  in  which  I am  engaged.  The  only 
idea  which  animated  me  was,  to  perform 
something  glorious,  to  render  myself  more 
worthy  of  the  favour  of  Mademoiselle  de 
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Fonts ; and  then,  after  so  many  dängers 
and  hardship,  to  spend  in  happiness  vvith 
her  the  remainder  of  my  life.  W ithout 
her,  neither  fortune,  nor  grandeur,  nor  life 
itself,  is  of  any  value.  If  no  hope  of 
being  one  day  happy  with  her  is  left  me, 
I shall  renounce  every  sentiment  of  ho- 
nour  and  ambition,  and  indulge  no  other 
thought  than  that  of  perishing,  resolved 
not  to  survive  an  affliction  so  acute,  vvhich 
destroys  my  repose,  and  disturbs  my  rea- 
son.” 

Throughout  the  vvhole  history  of  the 
count  de  Lauzun  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier,  as  related  by  the  connt  de 
Rabutin,*  prevails  that  serious  and  re- 
spectful  passion  taught  by  the  Demoiselle 
de  Scuderi.  The  princess  d’ Orleans,  who 
afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cess de  Montpensier,  had,  in  the  flovver 
of  her  youth,  rejected  the  proposals  of 
several  kings  and  princes,  and  had  not  ac- 
cepted  the  hand  of  Louis  XIV.  himself, 
when  it  was  offered  her,  so  readily  as  she 
should  have  done.  The  princess,  one  of 
the  most  heroic,  proud,  and  capricious  fe- 
males  of  her  time,  conceived,  in  her  for- 
tieth  year,  so  strong  an  attachment  for  the 

* Iiisl.  amoureuse  de  Gaules , II.  p.  Iö6,  & c. 
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count  de  Lauzun,  that  she  condescended 
lo  ask  the  king’s  permission  to  marry  the 
object  of  her  afl'ection.  Louis  XIV.  at 
first  gave  his  consent  to  the  match,  but 
afterwards  recalled  it.  The  public,  ne- 
vertheless,  believed  that  Mademoiselle 
had  been  privately  rnarried  to  the  count: 
at  least,  he  frequently  treated  her  so  un- 
courteously,  as  he  would  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  do,  had  he  not  been  united  to 
the  princess  by  indissoluble  ties.*  The 
imitators  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
Scuderi’s  romances,  feil  into  the  same  pre- 
dicament  as  the  members  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet.  When  they  strove  to  ex- 
press the  ardour  of  their  passion,  their 
language  very  often  conveyed  indelicate 
sentiments;  ‘but  these  totally  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  romantic  females.  At  the 
beginning;  of  this  connexion,  the  count 
de  Lauzun  one  mornmg  paid  a visit  to 
Mademoiselle  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  and,  on  entering  her  apartmen t, 
perceived  her  standing  with  her  bosom 
nncovered  before  her  mirror.  The  re- 
spectful  lover  immediately  withdrew,  but 
was  as  quickly  called  back.  A series  of 

* It  is  related,  that  he  once  called  her  by  her  family 
name,  and  even  obligcd  her  to  pull  off  his  dirty  boots  on 
his  retum  frorn  hunting. 
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declarations  and  counter-declarations  fol- 
lowed,  and  Lauzun  expressed  himself, 
ainong  others,  in  the  following  terms : 
“ When  I opened  the  door,  the  first  ob- 
ject  that  presented  itself  to  my  view  was 
your  royal  person,  and  that  in  such  spien- 
dour  as  my  eyes  had  never  yet  beheld. 
This  surprise,  and  the  fear  of  violating  the 
respect  due  to  you,  or  even  of  suffering 
shipwreck,  caused  me  to  retire  witli  the 
greatest  precipitation.  All  the  charms 
and  beauties  that  can  delight  the  eye,  are 
concentrated  in  your  royal  person.  Rays 
from  these  charms  and  these  beauties,  were 
reflected,  though  at  a distance,  upon  my 
eyes,  and  dazzled  me.  The  resplendent 
whiteness  of  the  lilies,  which  you  conceal 
with  gauze  or  silk,  that  enchanting  neck, 
that  snow-white  bosom,  and  the  incom- 
pärable  majesty  of  your  whole  figure,  pro- 
duced  the  same  efFect  in  me  as  in  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  globe.  I could 
not  have  beheld  so  inany  wonders  united, 
without  feeling  a desire  to  examine  them 
inore  attentively.  The  contemplation  of 
beautiful  objects  affords  delight,  delight 
inflames  desire,  and  desire  is  not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied  but  by  enjoyment.”* 

* “ Je  sais  nue  la  consideration  de  heiles  choses  donne 
du  plaisir,  que  le  plaisir  allume  le  desir,  et  enfin  que  le 
desir  n’aboutit  qu’a  la  jouissance.’5  Mademoiselle  d?Or- 
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The  ton  of  the  society  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet , and  its  gallantry,  died  away, 
together  with  the  solemn  love  and  the 
romances  of  the  Demoiselle  Scuderi,  dur- 
ing  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  I shall  treat 
of  the  authors,  and  the  eonsequences  of 
this  Revolution,  vvhen  I come  to  the  his- 
tory  of  the  female  sex  at  the  time  of  that 
monarch. 


leans,  on  her  way  to  Paris,  requested  a safe  conduct  from 
the  generals  of  the  king’s  army.  The  marshals  Turenne 
and  Ferte  replied  : that  she  had  only  to  command,  being 
as  much  mistress  in  their  army  as  in  her  own.  Mim.  de 
Madem.  de  Monlpensier,  II.  p.  133. 
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CHARTER  VI. 

Of  the  powerful  Influence  of  the  Fcmale 
Sex  at  Courts , and  on  Public  AJjäirs. 

From  the  most  remote  peviods,  the  wo- 
men  of  the  ancient  European  nations  pos- 
sessed  a more  powerful  influence  over  the 
men,  than  the  females  of  any  other  peo- 
ple,  on  account  of  their  superior  advan- 
tages,  natural  and  acquired.  This  influ- 
ence could  not  but  be  greatly  increased 
when  the  women  most  distinguished  for 
birth  and  beauty  assembled  at  the  courts 
of  kings  and  princes,  and  attainedto  a de- 
gree  of  intellectual  cultivation,  often  sur- 
passing  that  of  the  sovereigns  and  their 
friends,  whom  they  fascinated.  After  the 
sixteenth  Century,  the  observation,  or  ra- 
ther  the  eomplaint,  that  women  were,  in 
general,  the  causes  of  the  greatest  revolu- 
tions  in  States,*  was  more  frequently  made. 
Statesmen  and  generals  as  often  repeated 

* “ The  ladies  are,  in  general,  the  principal  causes  of 
the  greatest  revolutions  of  States  ; and  the  wars  which 
ruin  kingdoms  and  empires,  scarcelyever  proceed  from  any 
thing  but  the,  effects  produced  by  their  beauty,  or  by  ihcir 
mahce.”  Mcm.  de  Muttevillc,  I.  p,  17Ü, 
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the  wish  that  princes  and  their  confidants 
would  check  the  tongues  of  the  ladies, 
that  they  would  beware  of  their  sugges- 
tions,  and  exclude  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible  from  all  participation  in  public  af- 
fairs,  because,  by  their  loquacity  and  their 
passions,  they  often  involved  men  of  the 
highest  merit  in  ruin,  and  frustrated  the 
rnost  important  undertakings.*  In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Century,  the 
charms  and  the  talents  of  females,  their 
virtues,  foibles,  and  vices  no  where  pro- 
cluced  greater  efFects  than  in  France,  be- 
cause the  ladies  of  no  other  court  wTere  so 
numerous,  so  accomplished,  and  so  fa- 
scinating.  The  dominion  of  the  sex, 
scarcely  sustained  any  diminution,  when 
the  kings  and  their  ministers  were  not  in 
the  povver  either  of  fondly  cherished  wives 
or  arnbitious  mistresses.  The  ladies  some- 

* “ Le  roi  devoit  dorre  la  bouche  aux  dames,  qul  se 
meslent  de  parier  en  sa  cour.  De  la  viennent  tous  les  rap- 
ports,  toutes  les  calomnies.  Uno  babillarde  causa  la  mort 
de  Monsieur  de  la  Chataigneraye,’  Mem.  de  Monluc , 
III.  p 310.  “ De-la  vient  que  les  femmes,  paresseuses  et 
peu  secretes  de  leur  nature  sont  si  peu  propres  au  gouverne- 
rnent,  que  si  on  considere  encore,  qu’elles  sont  fort  sujettes 
a leur  passions,  et  par  consequent  peu  susceptibles  de  raison 
ct  de  justice,  ce  seul  principe  les  exclud  de  toutes  les  ad- 
ministrations  politiques.”  Test,  polit.  du  card.  de  Riehe - 
Heu,  II.  p.  11.  The  Cardinal,  however,  admitted  some  ex« 
ceptions. 
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times  ruled  witli  the  inost  unlimited  svvay, 
during  periods  when  the  supreme  autho- 
rity  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  profess- 
ed  the  utmost  aversion  and  contempt  for 
the  sex,  and  were  the  greatest  enemies  to 
their  influence  over  political  affairs. 

Louis  XII.  was  the  first  king  of  France, 
who,  or  rather  whose  consort,  Anne  of  Bre-- 
tagne,  formed  a court  of  ladies  ; and  it  was 
during  the  reign  ofthesame  monarch  that 
several  females  first  became  metnbers  of 
the  privy  council.  Louis  XII.  not  only 
granted  bis  beloved  qeeen  admissionto  his 
council,  but  likewise  allowed  the  duchess 
de  Beaujeu,  once  his  mortal  enemy,  and 
the  countess  d’Angouleme,  the  mother  of 
his  son-in  law,  a place  at  the  board.  By 
the  greatness  of  her  genius,  the  duchess 
de  Beaujeu  had,  upon  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther  Louis  XI.  wrested  the  regency  from 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  afterwards 
Louis  XII.  and  conducted  it  witli  such 
success  during;  the  minority  of  Charles 
VIII.  that  the  monarch  in  the  sequel  re- 
linquished,  out  of  gratitucle,  the  chief  di- 
rection  of  the  aftairs  of  government  to  his 
sister.*  On  account  of  the  universal  ad- 
miration  acquired  by  Anne  de  Beaujeu, 


* Cal.  des  Ilois  de  France,  II.  p.  31,  32. 
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and  her  extraordinary  merits,  even  Louis 
XII.  permitted  her,  who  had  formerly 
been  his  inveterate  enemy,  to  continue  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  pi  ivy 
council.  These  she  attended  as  before, 
tili  the  count  d’Angoulöme  married  the 
princess  Claude,  the  daughterof  Louis  XII. 
and  the  mother  of  the  count  obtained  a seat 
and  vote  at  the  council-board.  Anne  de 
Beaujeu  and  the  countess  d’Angouleme 
soon  disagreed.  Louis  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  mother  of  his  son-in-law,  and  . 
from  that  moment  the proud  Anne  de  Beau- 
jeu ceased  her  attendance,  vvith  the  fixed 
resolution  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing  ample  revenge  on  her  adversary.  This 
opportun  ity  too  soon  presented  itself. 
The  countess  d’Angouleme  had  conceived 
the  most  violent  passion  for  the  count  de 
Montpensier,  afterwards  constablede  Bour- 
bon.* The  count,  who,  after  the  death 
of  the  duke  de  Beaujeu,  was  the  oldest 
prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  for  this 
reason  preferred  a claim 
left  by  the  duke  de 
ss-dowager,  however 
behalf  of  her  daughter,  Susanna,  to  the 
common  law,  and  if  this  would  afiordher  no 


perty 

duche 


to  all  the  pro- 
Beaujeu.  The 
, appealed  on 


* Gal.  des  Rois  de  France,  p 36. 
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relief;  she  demanded  such  a large  sum, 
partly  for  her  dowry  and  jointure,  partly 
to  pay  the  debts  vvi tli  which  the  Bourbon 
estates  were  encumbered,  that  the  count 
de  Montpensier  would  liave  beeil  rather  a 
loser  than  a gainer  by  the  acquisition.  In 
order  to  extinguish  at  once  the  rights  and 

o o 

demands  botb  of  the  duchess  de  Beaujeu 
and  her  daughter,  the  count  de  Montpen- 
sier formed  the  secret  resolution  of  marry- 
ing  the  prineess  Susanna.  Before  he  sig- 
nified  bis  intention,  Anne  de  Beaujeu 
made  him  an  oder  of  her  daughter  s hand, 
chiefly  with  a view  to  alienate  froni  the 
countess  d’Angouleme  the  object  to  which 
she  was  so  strongly  attached.  The  count 
de  Montpensier  accepted  the  proposal  of 
the  duchess  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  im- 
mediately  intreated  Louis  XII.  to  consent 
to  the  match,  and  to  apply  in  bis  name 
for  the  Hand  of  the  prineess  Susanna. 
The  hing  so  high  ly  approved  the  measure, 
that  he  accomplished  thebusiness  in  three 
davs.  The  countess  d’Angouleme  at  first 
thought  only  of  revenging  herseif  on  the 
count  de  Montpensier  for  rejecting  her 
love  ; but  she  soon  found  that  her  love 
was  stronger  than  her  revenge.  She  im- 
portuned  her  son,  who  had,  meanwhile 
ascended  the  throne,  in  behalf  of  the  be- 
VOL.  II.  2 E 
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loved,  but  ungrateful  count,  and  at  lengt-h 
obliged  Francis  I.  to  confer  on  1 j im  the 
stall*  of  a constable  of  France.  The  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon,  as  he  was  now  called, 
accepted  all  the  favours  of  the  queen-mo- 
ther,  but  without  making  any  return  to 
her  love.  Nevertheless,  the  hopes  of  the 
countess  revived,  when,  in  1522,  the  wife 
of  the  constable  died  in  child-bed.  The 
chancellor  du  Prat  informed  her  that  the 
contract  of  marriage  between  the  constable 
and  bis  deceased  wife  was  void;  because 
the  latter,  when  she  subscribed  it,  was  yet 
a minor,  and  the  few  months  that  were 
wanting  to  her  majority  had  not  been 
com  pensated  either  by  the  royal  authority 
or  by  a decree  of  the  parliament.  If, 
therefore,  the  constable  should  not  be  dis- 
posed  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
queen-mother,  she  could  now  compel  him 
to  it  by  his  own  interest,  because  she  was 
hei  ress  to  the  Bourbon  estates,  if  the  Con- 
stable’s claims  to  them  were  not  valid. 
The  queen-mother  represented  the  state 
of  the  case  to  the  constable  by  means  of 
the  admiral  Bonnivet,  who  was  more  soli- 
citous  than  any  other  person  for  his  ruin, 
or  removal,  and  therefore,  strove  rather 
to  frustrate,  than  to  forward  the  purpose  of 
his  mission.  The  constable  w^as  so  exas- 
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perated  by  the  procedure  of  the  queen- 
mother,  that  he  vvould  not  have  been  gain- 
ed  even  by  a more  skilful,  or  a better  dis- 
posed  negociator.  He  not  only  rejected 
the  proposal  made  to  bim,  but  accom- 
panied  bis  refusal  with  expressions,  reßect- 
ing  severely  on  the  honour  of  the  queen- 
mother.*  The  princess,  sijiarting  under 
this  new  disappointment,  now  instituted  a 
suit  at  law,  and  du  Trat  conducted  tlie 
process  in  such  a manner,  that  the  Con- 
stable had  every  reason  to  expect  an  unfa- 
vourable  decision.  The  queen-mother 
made  another  essay,  and  caused  it  to  be 
represented  to  her  adversary,  that  in  a short 
time  he  would  be  one  of  the  poorest  of 
princes,  unless  he  complied  with  the 
wishesofone  who  was  so  sincerely  attach- 
ed  to  liiin.  The  constable  still  remained 
immoveable.  Irritation  at  the  unjust 
persecutions  which  he  endured,  and  the 
fear  of  being  soon  stripped  of  all  that  he 
possessed,  disposed  him  to  listen  to  the 
ofFers  made  him  through  a secret  agent, 
by  Charles  V.  These  negociations  became 
known.  Francis  I.  would  haye  pardoned 
the  oppressed  hero,  and  wished  to  recon- 
cile  him  with  his  mother  ; but  the  mag- 


* 


Qul.  des  Bois  de  Franco,  II.  p.  4 6,  48. 
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nanimous  intentions  of  the  king  were  frus- 
trated  by  the  excessive  mistrust  vvhich 
prevailed  between  tbe  Constable  and  that 
princess.  He  fled  privately  to  Italy,  where 
he  soon  afterwards  defeated  Francis  I.  at 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  took  prisoner  the 
monarch  himself.  Thus  the  passions  of 
two  females  involved  the  whole  kingdom 
in  greater  danger  than  any  witli  which  it 
had  ever  been  threatened- 

It  is  much  to  the  honour  of  Francis  I. 
that  his  mofcher  and  sister  had  a greater 
inßuence  over  the  afFairs  of  the  state  than 
his  mistresses.  The  queen-mother  was 
from  time  to  time  apprehensive  lest  the 
mistresses  should  diminish  her  credit  witli 
the  king;  and  on  these  occasions  she  made 
no  seruple  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  her 
son,  and  the  welfare  of  the  realm  to  her 
jealousy.  The  countess  de  Chateaubrian 
had  procured  her  brother,  Lautrec,  the 
appointment  of  governor  of  Milan.  In 
order  to  min  the  brother  of  the  mistress, 
and  through  him,  the  mistress  herseif, 
the  queen-mother  prevailed  on  the  trea- 
surer,  Semblancay,  to  pay  to  her  Orders 
on  the  royal  exchequer,  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  which  were  destined  for 
the  army  in  the  Milanese.*  As  Lautrec 

* Gal.  de  Bois  de  France,  II.  p.  17,  &c. 
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received  no  supplies  of  money,  his  troops, 
composed  principally  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries,  disbanded  themselves.  Milan  was 
lost,  and  Lautrec  returned  to  France  with 
disgrace.  II  is  conduct  was  investigated, 
and  the  governor  completely  justified  him- 
self,  by  a liedging  the  want  of  money  to 
pay  the  troops.  The  treasurer,  in  vindi- 
cation  of  his  conduct,  produced  the  Orders 
and  the  reeeipts  of  the  queen-mother,  and 
that  princess  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
intended  destination  of  the  money  she  had 
received.  The  treasurer  was  imprisoned, 
and  soon  afterwards  executed. 

These  circumstances  are  the  most  strik- 
ing,  but  by  no  means  the  only  instances 
that  might  be  adduced,  of  the  mischievous 
consequences  resulting  to  the  whole  king- 
dom,  from  the  passions  of  the  mother  and 
of  the  mistresses  of  Francis  I.  For  these 
mischiefs  the  queen-mother  atoned,  by  the 
heroic  fortitude  with  which  the  snpported 
the  tottering  state  duriiig  her  son’s  capti- 
vity.  She  discovered  resources  where 
every  thing  seemed  exhausted.  She  in- 
fused  courage  into  her  people  and  her  sol- 
diers,  as  did  her  daughter,  Margaret  of 
Navarre,  intn  the  captive  monarch.  One 
of  the  least  meritorious  of  her  Services  was, 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Cambray, 
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in  152.9,  with  Margaret  of  Austria,  whieh 
received  from  the  contracting  parties,  the 
appellation  of  La  Paix  des  Danies*  It 
was  a circumstance  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  Europe,  that  tvvo  princesses 
should  negociate  a peace,  in  the  name  of 
the  most  powerful  of  its  sovereigns,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  at- 
tending  the  negociations,  they  should 
bring  them  to  an  amicable  termination 
sooner  than  could  have  been  expected  of 
the  ablest  statesman.  It  was  equally  un- 
exainpled,  that  in  the  same  Century,  the 
queen-mother  in  France,  Margaret  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Maria  of  H ungary,  in  the  Nether- 
lands,  and  Elizabeth  of  England,  should 
have  governed  kingdoms,  or  extensive 
provinces,  with  an  abilitv  that  was  not 
surpassed  by  the  greatest  o.f  their  contem- 
poraries.-J- 


* Bellay  Memoir.  TI.  p.  15g. 

f Brantome  Dames  Gal.  II.  p.  gO,  &:c.  Whcn  ]\Iaria 
of  Hungary  resignecl  the  regency  of  the  Netherlands,  after 
the  abdication  of  her  brothcr,  she  thus  addressed  the  as- 
sembly  of  the  States  : “ Düring  the  twenty-three  years  in 
v.diich  it  pleased  my  brother,  the  emperor,  to  entrüst  to 
me,  the  regency  of  the  Netherlands,  1 have  employed  all 
theabilities  and  the  resources  which  God  has  given  me, 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  important  functions  with  which  I 
was  invested.  If  I have  ever  erred  in  any  of  thcse  en- 
deavours,  I am  entitled  to  indulgence,  on  account  of  the 
uprightness  of  my  intentions.  I hope,  gentlemen,  that 
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Under  Henry  II.  of  France,  the  ladies 
still  retained  their  influence  through 
their  residence  at  court,  their  charins, 
and  their  superior  mental  endovvments. 
Henry  II.  entertained  a sincere  love  and 
regard  for  his  consort  Catharine  de  Medi- 
cis,  and  therefore  relinquished  to  her 
the  sole  regency  of  the  kingdom  during 
his  campaign  in  Gennany.*  He  was, 
however,  still  more  fondly  attach- 
ed  to  the  dachess  de  Valentinois,  who 
maintained  her  ascendancy  over  Henry 
II  , in  her  advanced  age,  and  even  af- 
ter  the  king  had  privately  become  un- 
faithful  to  her.^  The  duchess  de  Va- 
lentinois raised  and  displaced  ministers 
and  generals,  created  facti  ons,  and  acquir- 
ed such  extensive  influence,  that,  had  it 
beeil  absolutely  necessary  to  make  an  elec- 
tion  betvveen  the  two,  the  courtiers  woulcl 
have  c-hosen  rather  to  incur  the  displea- 
sure  of  the  king  than  to  forfeit  the  good 
graces  of  his  mistress. 


you  will  pardon  me  for  errors  of  this  descriptlon.  Should, 
however,  any  one  accuse  me  of  faults  committed  unconsci- 
ously  and  unintentionally,  it  will  not  give  me  any  great 
concern,  since  the  emperor,  my  brother,  "whom  to  please 
was  my  most  ardent  wish  and  my  cliief  care,  is  satisfied 
with  my  conduct.”  Ibid.  p.  95. 

* Brantome  Dames  Illust.  p.  .^0. 
t Galant,  de  Jiois  de  France , II.  p.  128,  133, 
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Catbarine  de  Medicis  did  not  aequire  a 
preponderance  in  aiiairs  of  state,  tili  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  of  her  eld- 
est  son  Francis  II.  She  had  the  art  to 
wheedle  the  regency,  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  IX.  from  the  king  of  Navarre, 
as  she  was  unableto  wrest  it  from  him  by 
force.  She  retained  the  authority  which 
she  had  exercised  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  with  scarcely  any  diminution, 
uncler  Henry  III.  who  had  always  been 
the  greatest  favourite  of  all  her  sons.  If 
Catharine  de  Medicis  had  possessed  good- 
ness  of  heart  equal  to  her  ambition,  and 
as  much  real  genius  as  spirit  of  intrigue, 
she  would  have  been  entitled,  like  the 
above-mentioned  illustrious  sovereigns  and 

o 

regents  of  her  age,  to  the  love  of  her  con- 
temporaries,  and  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  no  pa- 
negyrists,  but  among  the  idle,  rapaci- 
ous,  and  depraved  courtiers,  who  pro- 
nounced  her  the  first  of  queens,  on  account 
of  the  magnificence  and  the  licentiousness 
of  her  court. # If  we  except  the  gentle- 
men  and  ladies  of  her  court,  we  shall 
scarcely  find  another  princess  so  universal- 


* Among  the  most  zealous  of  her  panegyrists  was 
Brantome,  See  Femmes  illustres.  p.  31,  112. 
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Iv  and  so  loudly  execrated,  both  in  her 
life-time,  and  after  her  death,  as  Catba- 
rine  de  Medicis.*  She  is  accused  of  hav- 
ino'  been  the  sole  author  of  the  furious 
civil  war  betvveen  the  catholics  and  pro- 
testants,  of  the  dangerous  factions  under 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  111.  and  in  parti- 
cular  of  the  horrid  massacre  of  Paris.'}- 
If  even  she  were  not  the  principal  and 
sole  author,  but  only  a partaker  and  ac- 
complice  in  those  atrocities,  this  alone 
wonld  have  been  sufficient  to  brand  her 
memory  with  everlasting  infamy.  She 
had  recourse  sometimes  to  open  violence, 
at  others  to  the  lowest  intrigue,  at  others 
again,  to  the  channs  and  fascinating  arts 
of  her  ladies  ; and  when  all  these  failed, 
to  poison  and  the  dagger.^;  She  took  such 

* In  the  year  1574  appeared  a pasquinade,  under  the 
title  of  Vie  de  Saiute  Cal  haiin  c , wliich  was  probably  one 
and  the  same  thing  with  the  Dncours  mcrviillcux  de  la 
vir,  aclions  et  departments  de  la  reine  Catherine  de  Mc~ 
dicis,  which  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal 
de  Henri  III.  She  had  this  piece  read  to  her,-  and  laugh- 
ed  a good  deal  at  it.  The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  acknow- 
ledged  that  the  deliueation  of  the  Huguenots  was  correct. 
The  celebratcd  Henri  Etienne  was  considered  as  the 
author.  Journal  de  Henri  III.  I.  p.  104,  105. 

t Brantome  defends  her  against  these  charges.  See 
Femmes  illust.  p.  Ü3 . 

X Journ.  de  Henri  III.  II.  p.  440.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  quote  all  the  passäges  that  relale  to  this  subject. 


delight  in  intrigue,  that,  in  the  universal 
opinion  of  her  contemporaries,  she  very 
often  excited  factions  and  insurrections, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  exert  her 
talents  in  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity. 
In  persons  of  her  own  sex,  she  could  not 
endure  any  interference  in  her  peculiar 
department,  the  aff'airs  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  eourt.*  This  aversion  to  the  in- 
termeddling  of  women  in  affairs  of  state 
she  likewise  infused  into  her  son  Henry 
III.  That  monarch  was  governed  neither 
by  his  virtuous  and  unassuming  eonsort, 
nor  by  artful  mistresses  ; on  the  contrary, 
he  and  his  minions  made  it  their  business 
to  maltreat  the  ladies  whenever  they  had 
an  opportunity.  Nevertheless,  this  weak 
king  was  unable  to  prevent  some  of  his 
favourites,  and  the  favourites  of  these  fa- 
vourites, from  commencing,  at  the  insti- 
gation  of  their  mistresses,  a war,  not  one 


The  curious  reader  mav  find  them  pointed  out  in  the  Index 
to  the  Journal  de  Henri  III.  under  the  head  ot  Cathunne 
de  Medicis. 

* Brantome  Damcs  Gal.  II.  p.  32g.  “ Voila  pour- 

quoi  le  feu  roy  Henry  troisiesme,  et  la  reyne  sa  mere  n’ai- 
moient  nullement  les  danies  de  leur  cour,  qui  missent  tant 
leur  esprit  et  leur  nez  sur  les  affaires  d’estat,  ou  qui  se  nies- 
lassent  taut  d’en  parier,  nv  de  ce  qui  touchoit  de  pres  en 
fait  du  royaume,  comme  (disoient  leur  majestes)  si  eiles  y 
avoieut  gründe  part,  et  qu’elles  en  dussent  estre  heriticres,” 
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of  the  most  bloody  it  is  true,  vvith  the 
Icing  of  Navarre,  wliicli  was  called,  la 
Gu'erre  des  Amoureiuc , because  the  ad- 
berents  of  Henry  IV.  were  animated  by 
the  same  motives  as  their  adversaries.* 

Düring  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the 
women  reipned  with  unbounded  sway  at 
court : the  balls,  entertainments,  huntmg- 
parties,  and  otlier  diversions  being  wholly 
regulated  by  their  wishes.  Their  infln- 
ence  over  the  cabinet  and  councils  of 
Henry  IV.  was,  however,  not  so  great  as 
it  had  been  under  bis  predecessor,  though 
the  former  disgraced  himself  and  his  privy- 
coancil,  by  admitting  the  fair  Gabrielle  to 
the  deliberations  on  affairs  of  state,  and 
gave  and  received  at  the  couneil-board  ca- 
resses,  which  he  ought  to  have  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.-|-  Sid- 
ly,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Henry 
IV.  and  the  most  faithful  biographer  of 
that  monarch,  admits  that  the  attachment 
to  gaming,  to  women,  and  to  every  spe- 
cies  of  amusement,  led  his  master  into 
many  errors,  and  involved  him  especially 
in  foolish  expence,  and  an  irreparable  loss 

* Conceming  this  Guerre  des  Amoureux , see  the  Man. 
d'AuOigne,  p.  79.  and  his  Histoire,  Tom.  II.  Liv.  IV. 
c.  b. 

f Journal  de  Henri  IV.  Tom.  II.  p.  325. 
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of  time.  He,  however,  denies  that  Ilenrv 
IV.  was  a slave  to  women,  or,  if  that  epithet 
may  be  applied  to  him,  that  bis  mistresses 
never  influenced  tbe  choice  of  bis  minis- 
ters,  tbe  fortunes  of  bis  servants,  or  tbe 
deliberations  of  bis  council.*  This  judg 
ment  is  correct,  parti cularly  as  far  as  re- 
gards  Sully  bimself.  Henry  had  promised 
to  marry  tbe  fair  Gabrielle.  After  the 
birth  of  a second  son,  which  gave  inex- 
pressible  pleasure  to  tbe  king,  bis  mistress 
became  more  importunate  for  tbe  fulfii- 
ment  of  this  promise  than  ever.-j~  His 
majesty  could  no  longer  witbstand  the  en- 
treaties  of  his  beloved  Gabrielle.  He  be- 
gan  to  make  serious  preparations  to  proeure 
from  the  pope  tbe  dissolution  of  bis  first 
marriage  with  queen  Margaret,  preparatöry 
to  his  intended  nuptials  with  bis  mistress. 
Sully  and  others  advanced  tbe  mostcogent 
arguments  against  such  an  union.  Henry 
feit  their  fall  force,  and  several  times  re- 
solved  to  enter tain  no  farther  tlioughts  of 
the  promised  marriage.  Nevertheless,  his 
passion  for  tbe  fair  Gabrielle,  and  her  im- 

* Sully>  III.  p 264.  “Oues’il  fut,  si  Ton  veat,  Pes- 
clave  des  femmes,  jamais  pourtant  eiles  ne  deciderent,  ni 
du  choix  des  tninistres,  ni  du  sort  de  ses  scrviteurs,  ni  des 
deliberations  de  son  conseil.” 

f Sully,  I*  p.  525,  543. 
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portunities,  alvvays  triumphed  over  bis  re- 
solution,  and  he  vvould  inost  probably 
have  complied  in  the  end,  had  not  death 
snatched  away  bis  aifcbitious  mistress. 
Of  all  tbe  ministers  and  confidants  of  tbe 
king,  none  was  so  decidedly  adverse  to  bis 
intended  marriage  with  tbe  ducbess  de 
Beaufort  as  Sullv.  These  sentiments  con- 

il 

verted  tbe  mistress  into  tbe  most  inveter- 
ate  enemy  of  tbe  man  in  whose  elevation 
sbe  bad  co-operated.  Tbe  duchess  was 
unable  to  suppress  her  vexation  and  her 
anger  with  tbe  most  dangerous  Opponent 
of  her  fondest  wishes,  and  vented  both  in 
the  most  contumelious  expressions,  at  an 
explanation,  whicli  Henry  had  brought 
about  between  her  and  Sully.  The  mi- 
nister acquamted  the  king  with  what  had 
passed,  and  his  majesty  immediately  re- 
paired  with  his  friend  to  his  mistress. 
The  duchess  expected  this  visit,  and  had 
prepared  herseif  for  it  with  all  theartifice  of 
aprofessedcourtezan.  Arrayed  in  tbe  high- 
est  splendour  of  her  beauty,  sbe  went 
with  the  most  fiattering  complacency  to 
tbe  door  of  her  outermost  apartment  to 
meet  the  king.  Henry  entered  with  an 
air  of  gravity  ; and,  w'ithout  indulging  in 
tbe  usual  caresses,  he  said  to  her : “ Let 
us  go  into  your  chamber,  I want  to  speak 
VOL.  II.  2 F 
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with  you  both,  and  to  make  you  live 
peaceably  together.”  After  the  duor  was 
shut,  and  the  contiguous  apartments  had 
been  examined,  he  took  Sully  and  liis 
mistress  by  the  hand.  He  represented  to 
the  latter,  that  he  had  been  chiefly  in- 
duced  to  chuse  her  for  his  mistress,  be- 
cause  he  took  her  to  be  of  a gentle  dispo- 
sition,  but  from  her  conduct  to  his  onlv 
faithful  and  truly-devoted  servant,  lie  per- 
ceived  how  much  he  had  been  mistaken. 
He  advised  her,  at  the  same  time,  to  alter 
her  behaviour,  assuring  her,  that  he  would 
not  for  her  sake  dismiss  his  friend,  on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  highest  commen- 
dations. 

The  duchess  de  Beaufort  prefaced  her 
vindication  with  tears,  sobs,  and  sighs. 
She  affected  an  air  of  humility  and  meek- 
ness,  and  summoned  to  her  aid  all  the 
expedients  which  she  knew  to  be  capable 
of  softening  Henry’ s heart.  After  all 
these  little  preliminaries,  she  began  bitter- 
ly  to  complain,  that,  instead  of  the  love, 
which  she  had  reason  to  expect,  for  all 
the  sacrifices  she  had  made,  she  had  re- 
ceived  no  other  return,  than  in  being  her- 
seif sacrificed  to  one  of  the  king’s  valets.* 

* “ Elle  se  vo)Toit  sacrifiee  a un  de  ses  valets.” 
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She  recounted  all  the  enmities  that  Sully 
had  shewn  to  herseif  and  her  children, 
and  feil  back,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  de- 
spair,  upon  a bed,  vvhere  she  yowed  to 
avvait  death  after  so  grievöus  an  affront. 
This  attäck  was  violent,  and  such  as  Hen- 
ry was  unprepared  for.  His  resolution 
failed  for  a moment,  but  he  recovered 
himself  so  quickly,  that  his  mistress  did' 
not  perceive  it.  He  therefore  proceeded 
in  the  same  tone  as  before,  and  told  her, 
that  she  might  have  spared  all  those  arti- 
fices  for  so  trivial  a cause.  This  reproach 
she  feit  most  keenly.  She  renewed  her 
tears,  and  cried  aloud,  that  she  clearly 
perceived  she  was  ruined,  and  that  the 
king,  to  complete  her  disgrace  and  Sully’s 
triumph,  liacl  brought  him  as  a witness 
to  the  severest  things  that  can  be  said  to 
a woman.  These  tears  and  complaints 
produced  an  eflfect  the  reverse  of  what  was 
intended.  “ By  God  !”  replied  the  king, 
“ I see  you  have  been  tutored  to  act  this 
farce,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  me  to  dis- 
card  a faithful  servant,  with  whose  assist- 
ance  I cannot  possibly  dispense.  I shall, 
therefore,  teil  you  plainly,  tbat  if  I am 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  chusing,  I 
would  rather  lose  ten  inistresses  like  you, 
than  one  faithful  servant  such  as  Sully.,T 
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After  this  explanation,  the  king  hastity 
withdrew,  regardless  of  the  condition  in 
which  he  left  his  raistress.  Henry  knew 
the  duchess  de  Beaufort  better  than  Sully, 
who  was  actually  deceived,  and  rnoved  by 
the  lady’s  undissembled  grief,  as  he  con- 
ceived  it  to  be,  tili  she  herseif  convinced 
him  of  his  error.  The  mistress  began  to 
be  seriously  apprehensive  of  losing  the 
king  for  ever,  and,  accordingly,  she  all  at 
once  changed  her  part.  She  hastened  to 
detain  his  majesty,  threw  herseif  at  his 
feet,  not  to  soften  him,  but  to  implore  his 
forgiveness,  assumed  a gentle  and  serene 
countenance,  and  protested  that  she  never 
had,  and  never  would  have,  any  other 
will  than  the  will  of  the  king.  Sully 
never  beheld  so  sudden  an  alteration  of 
character  as  that  exhibited  by  the  fair  Ga- 
brielle.  She  conducted  herseif  towards 
Sully  with  the  most  amiable  politeness,  as 
if  all  that  she  had  previously  said  and 
done  had  beeil  only  a dream,  or  a mere 
farce.  In  fact,  no  victory  over  armed  ene- 
mies  ever  cost  Henry  IV.  so  dear  as  this 
victory,  which  he  gained  over  himself  and 
the  artiüces  of  his  beloved  mistress  ; for 
this  very  reason,  because  the  victory  was 
so  difficult,  the  enemy  so  dangerous,  and 
the  attack  so  masterly  and  unexpected,  it 
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not  rarely  happened  that  Henry  IV.  was 
vanquished  and  outwitted.  How,  indeed, 
could  an  enamoured  king  have  been  al- 
ways  able  to  resist,  when  even  a discern- 
ing  minister,  cold  and  inimically  disposed, 
was  deliided  and  aflected! — 'Henry  sup- 
portedhis  great  minister,  Sully,  againstali 
the  artifices  and  attacks  of  mistresses, 
though  Sully  was  several  times  in  danger  of 
bei ng  d i sgraced . Others  of  Hen  r y s min i sters 
or  ambassadors  were  chosen  or  dismissed  by 
bis  mistresses.  The  king  himself  had  ap- 
pointed  the  duke  de  Luxembourg  his  am- 
bassador  at  Rome,  to  negociate  the  busi- 
ness  of  his  divorce  from  his  consort,  Mar- 
garet of  Navarre.*  The  duchess  de  Beau- 
fort feared  that  this  ambassador  would  not 
conduct  the  business  with  sufficient  zeal 
and  ability,  or,  at  least,  that  he  would  not 
be  attentive  enough  to  her  interest.  She 
therefore  gained  over  the  minister  Sillery, 
promised  him  the  appointment  of  Chan- 
cellor, if  he  would  forward  her  views,  and 
having  obtained  an  assurance  to  that  efFect, 
she  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  dispatch 
this  creature  of  hers  immediately  after  the 
departure  of  the  duke  de  Luxembourg. 
She  did  not  dissemble  that  she  had  ex« 

* Sully,  I.  p.  538. 
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‘■Mted  her  favourite  to  the  important  post.* 
On  the  eontrary,  she  assisted  vvith  her 
own  hands  in  getting  ready  liis  equipages, 
and  caused  the  king  to  expedite  all  the  Or- 
ders tliat  were  necessary  to  enable  the  arn- 
bassador  of  the  royal  mistress  to  appear 
with  the  utmöst  poinp  and  splendor. 

It  was  the  fair  Gabriel le  that  induced 
Henry  IV.  in  the  early  period  of  her  fa- 
vour,  to  entrüst  the  great  Sully  with  the 
direction  of  the  finances  ;'f~  and  she  too, 
was  the  sole  cause  that  Sancy,  who  had 
performed  important  Services  for  Henry 
III.  and  Henry  IV.  and  was  one  of  the 
most  intimate  associates  of  the  latter,  was 
lirst  dismissed  from  the  superintendence 
of  the  finances,  and  afterwards  excluded 
from  the  privy-council.  Sancy  drew  up- 
on  himself  the  first  mark  of  displeasure 
by  bis  satirical  reflections  on  the  prema- 
ture  pregnancy  and  delivery  of  the  fair 
Gabrielle.^  The  latter  disgrace  he  incur- 

* Sully,  I.  p.  538.  “ La  dnchesse  ne  s’embarrassa  point 
de  cacher  ä toute  la  cour  le  titre  clont  eile  venoit  de  decorer 
son  favori.  Elle  travaillaelle-meme  a ses  etpiipages,”  &c. 

f Ibid.  I.  p.  449. 

% Ibid . I.  p.  387.  “ Sancy  feit,  to  his  cost,  what  the 

hatred  of  a woman,  especiallv  of  the  mistress  of  a king,  is 
capable  of  effecting.  Henry  loved  and  wished  him  well; 
though  he  was  disposed  to  suppress  the  superintendence  ol-- 
the  finances,  he  would  have  retained  it  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  giving  it  to  him ; but  Madame  de  Liancouxt  found 
mcans  to  prevent  tlfis.” 
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red  by  a severe  retort  made  to  the  same 

mistress  . The  marquise  de  Monceaux, 

at  a time,  when  Henry  had  given  her  a 

fresh  promise  of  marriage,  ohce  asked  his 

friend  Sancv,  whether  the  children  she 
*/  ' . 

had  bonie  the  king  betöre  marriage,  wouid 

become  legitimatq  by  that  event.  ee  No 

rephed  Sancy, “ for  the  bastards  of  the  kings 

of  France  are  always  looked  lipon  as  the 

sons  of  whores.”*  This  afffönt  the  duchess 

de  Beaufort  never  forgot.  After  she  had 

brought  the  king  of  France  a second  son, 

and  thereby  rivetted  his  afFections  more 
•/ 

strongly  than  ever,  her  importunities  for 
the  dismissal  of  Sancy  were  so  frequent 
and  so  earnest,  that  Henry  at  length  con- 
sented  to  sacrifice  his  friend.  The  kino- 

* . Ö 

was  ashamed  formally  to  disgrace  a man, 
who  had  rendered  great  Services  to  the 
crovvn,  and  who  had  been  his  intimate 
friend  for  many  years.  He  therefore  di- 
rected  that  he  should  not  be  summoned  to 
the  meetings  of  the  privy-council.  Sancy 
took  the  hint,  and  of  his  own  accord  re- 
tired  to  his  estates. 

The  regency  of  the  queen-dowager,  Mary 
de  Medicis,  produced  a phenoihenonwhich 

* Sulhj,  III.  p.  305,  6.  L' His  tobe  de  la  Mere  et  du 
Fils , I.  p.  11,  120,  127,  &c. 
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can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  liistory, 
that  is,  a woman,  and  a queen,  governed 
more  absolutely  by  another  woman  than 
a mistress  was  ever  ruled  by  her  lover. 
This  Controller  of  the  will  of’  queen  Mary 
de  Medicis,  was  Leonora  Galigai,  the  wife 
of  an  Italian  of  the  name  of  Concini,  who, 
through  her  influence,  was  loaded  witli 
riches  and  honours,  and  at  length  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a marshal  of  France.*  Leono- 
ra Galigai,  and  her  worthless  husband  em- 
bitterecl  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  more  than  all 
the  rnischances  and  enemies  that  he  ever 
had  to  endure  or  overcome.  The  king 
very  often  formed  the  resolution  of  sending 
back  the  enemies  of  his  peace  to  Italy, 
but  he  never  had  the  firmness  to  put  it 
in  execution,  even  though  Concini  and  his 
wife  had  engaged  in  a conspiracy  against 
him.  A general  and  just  suspicion  ac- 
cusecl  them  both  of  having  been  privy 
to  the  assassination  of  Henry  IVf  Not- 
withstanding  this,  Mary  de  Medicis  not 
only  left  them  unmolested,  but  made  them, 
in  the  first  days  of  her  regency,  her  sole 
advisers  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  the 
state.  At  the  instigation  of  this  pair,  the 

'*  Sulhj,  III.  p.  305,  6.  L'Histoire  de  la  Mere  et  du 
Fils,  I.  p.  II,  120,  127,  &c. 
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whole  System  of  government  was  changed. 
An  aecommodation  was  effected  with  the 
Spanish  court,  which  Henry  IV.  had  been 
many  years  preparing  to  humble.  The 
queen  dismissed  the  most  deserving  mi- 
nisters  of  her  husband,  or  at  least  refused 
them  her  contidence.  The  great  treasures 
which  the  murdered  monarch  had  collect- 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  house 
of  Austria,  were  soon  dissipated,  and  the 
marshai  d’Ancre  and  his  wife  appropriated 
not  a small  portion  of  them  to  their  own 
use.  The  people  and  the  grandees  of  the 
court  were  not  less  indignant  at  the  arro- 
gance  of  the  queen’s  favourites,  than  the 
young  king  and  his  confidants.  Louis 
XIII.  at  the  instigation  of  his  favourite, 
Luynes,  issued  Orders  for  the  apprehension 
of  marshai  d’Ancre.  The  othcers  intrust- 
ed  with  this  business,  shot  the  marshai 
instead  of  apprehending  him,  because,  as 
they  asserted,  he  had  placed  himself  on 
the  defensive.  After  the  death  of  the 
marshai,  his  widow  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody,  tried  as  a vvitch,  and  executed  for 
sorcery  and  high-treason.  Being  asked  at 
her  execution,  by  what  magic  .arts  she  had 
so  longensnared  the  heart  of  the  queen- 
mother,  she  replied,  ‘c  By  no  other  magic 
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than  that  which  strong  minds  practise 
over  weak  ones.” 

After  the  murder  and  execution  of  the 
two  favourites,  Luynes  subjeeted  the 
queen-mother  tothe  same  indignities  with 
which  marshal  d’Ancre  and  bis  wife  had 
treated  their  adversaries.*  This  opprfcs- 
sion  continued  tili  the  peace  of  Pont  de 
Cej'h  after  which  Mary  de  Medicis  regain- 
ed  the  confidence  of  her  son,  and  a consi- 
derable  infiuence  in  the  public  affairs. 
This  infiuence,  she  lost  for  ever  on  the  ce- 
lebrated  Jour  nee  des  Dup.es , by  means  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  she  had  herseif 
elevated.  ;£  On  that  day,  the  queen  press- 
ed  her  son  more  urgently  than  ever,  to  dis— 
miss  the  ungrateful  Cardinal,  against  whom 
she  had  conceived  the  most  violent  anti- 
pathy.  Instead  of  complying  with  her 
request,  the  king  entreated  her  to  pardon 
Richelieu,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  him. 
Mary  de  Medicis,  bursting  into  tears,  re- 
proached  the  king  for  the  partiality 
which,  in  her  opinion,  he  cherished  for 
the  Cardinal,  in  Opposition  to  his  inother. 
Durin«;  this  warm  conversation  between 

* Hist,  du  Mere  et  du  Fils , II.  p.  312,  &c. 

f Mottevillc,  I.  p.  ö. 

X Ihid.  I.  p.  5Ö. 
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the  king  and  the  queen-mother,  Cardinal 
Richelieu  ^bruptly  entered  the  apart- 
nient.  His  unexpected  appearance  ex- 
asperated  the  queen  to  the  highest  de- 
gree.  She  called  him  a traitor,  and 
was  not  sparing  of  other  epithets,  equally 
harsh  and  contumelious.  The  Cardinal  feil 
upon  his  knees  before  her,  and  did  every 
thing  he  could  to  obtain  her  pardon.  She 
rejected  all  his  intreaties  and  submissions 
with  the  utmost  disdain.  She  remained 
equally  inexorable,  when  the  king  like- 
wise  knelt  before  her,  and  joined  his 
prayers  with  those  of  the  Cardinal.  Cha- 
grined  at  this  implacable  disposition,  the 
king  abruptly  went  to  Versailles.  By  the 
ad  vice  of  the  Cardinal  de  la  Valette,  Ri- 
chelieu immediately  followed  him,  and  in 
a few  hours  fixed  him  seif  firmly  in  the 
king’s  favour,  while  the  court  gave  him 
over  for  lost.  The  queen-mother  was 
soon  afterwards  put  into  confinement 
at  Compiegne.  She  escaped  from  her 
prison,  and  first  repaired  to  Brussels;  from 
Brussels  she  went  to  England,  from  Eng- 
land to  Holland,  and  finally,  from  Holland 
to  Cologne,  where  the  mother  and  mother- 
in-law  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Europe 
died,  overwhelmed  with  indigence  and 
grief. 
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Düring  the  three  last  centuries,  the 
women  never  liad  less  ascendancy  at  the 
French  court,  tlian  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  from  the  Jour  nee  de s l)upes, 
to  the  death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Nei- 
ther  that  minister  nor  his  sovereign  had' 

o 

mistresses  who  pos.sessed  the  power  to  as- 
sume  or  obtain  any  influence  over  the  af- 
fairs  of  the  state;  and  Richelieu’s  mind 
was  strong  enough  to  hold  the  mistresses 
of  his  confidants  in  check.  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  was  less  attached  to  women  than  his 
predecessor,  and  enjoying  the  supreme 
authority,  with  which  Anne  of  Austria  in- 
vested  him  at  the  commencement  of  her 
regency,  he  might  the  more  easily  have 
crushed  the  female  cabals,  had  he  possess- 
ed  a genius  so  overwhelming  and  so  re- 
pulsive  as  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Before  the 
power  of  Mazarin  was  firm.ly  esta- 
blished,  the  court  was  divided  into  three 
factions,  exclusive  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Cardinal  and  regent,  and  all,  or  at  least 
two  of  tliem  in  particular,  were  governed 
by  women.  These  were  the  faction  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  that  of  the  prince  of 
Conde,  and  that  of  the  houses  of  Ven- 
döme  and  Lorraine.  These  parties  and 
the  influence  of  the  women,  continued 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Fronde , 
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when  the  ladies  acted  a more  conspicuous 
part  than  they  had  ever  yet  performed  at 
the  court  of  France.* 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  dissensions,  a circumstance  occurred 
at  the  French  court,  which  may  beregard- 
ed  as  an  omen  of  all  the  disasters  that  the 
passions  of  the  sex  were  destined  to  pro- 
duce.  In  the  first  year  of  the  regency, 
one  of  the  women  of  the  duchess  de  Mont- 
bazon  found,  one  day,  when  her  mistress 
had  a large  party  at  her  house,  a letter 
from  some  unknown  lady  to  her  lover, 
who  was  likewise  unknown,  and  by  whom 
it  appeared  to  have  been  dropped.  Ma- 
dame de  Montbazon,  who  was  Jthe  reigning 
female  nextto  the  duchess  de  Chevreuse,  in 
the  party  of  the  Fauses  of  Yendome  and 
Lorraine,  made  enquiries,  with  the  aid  of 
her  numerous  admirers,  who  could  be  the 
writer  of  the  letter  in  question.  The  sus- 
picion  at  length  feil  upon  the  duchess  de 
Longueville,  the  daughter  of  the  princess 
de  Conde,  whose  virtue  was  at  that  time 
unimpeached.  To  ward  these  princesses, 

* Galanter,  des  Rots  de  France,  III.  p-  152,  153. 
“ Ii  y avoitalors  trois  partim  a la  cour ; ies  dames  gouver- 
naient  ces  cabales.”  Thomas  sur  /cs  Fcmmes,  p.  1 IQ. 
“ I^a  regence  d’Anned’Autrichc  et  la  gucr'redc  la  minorite 
fnrent  une  epoque  singuliere.  Alors  toütse  uienoit  par  le« 
iemmes.” 
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the  duchess  de  Montbazon  was  not  fuvour- 
ably  disposed,  for  many  reasons,  and  espe- 
eially  beeause  tliey  belonged  to  the  powerful 
house  of  Bourbon.  It  was  whispered  at 
Madame  de  Montbazon’s  that  the  letter 
had  been  written  by  the  duchess  de  Lon- 
gueville,  to  the  count  de  Colligny,  and 
that  it  had  been  dropped  by  the  latter. 
Those  who  were  the  first  to  repeat  this 
conjecture,  did  not  themselves  give  credit 
to  the  story.  The  report,  which  had  ori- 
ginated  at  the  house  of  the  duchess  de 
Montbazon,  spread  with  great  rapidity, 
and  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  princess 
de  Conde,  who  was  much  more  highly  in- 
censed  at  it,  than  her  daughter,  the 
duchess  de  Longueville  herseif.  She  imme- 
diately  repaired  to  the  queen,  and  accus- 
ed  the  duchess  de  Montbazon,  asa  malici- 
ous  slanderer  of  her  daughter.  This  afFair 
divided  the  whole  court  into  two  great  par- 
ties.  All  the  ladies  sided  with  the  princess 
de  Conde  ; but  almost  all  the  men  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  fair  duchess 
de  Montbazon,  On  the  day  that  she 
was  accused  by  the  princess  de  Cond4,  she 
was  visited  by  fourteen  persons  of  the  rank 
pf  princes  alone,  The  number  of  her  ad- 
herents  soon  diminished  when  the  queen 
joinedthe  party  of  the  princess  de  Conde; 
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and  the  young  duke  d’Enghien,  eovered 
with  the  laureis  he  had  gained  at  Rocroy, 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  his  sister. 
The  queen  paid  a visit  to  the  duchess  de 
Longueville,  at  a country-seat  near  Paris, 
whither  she  had  retired,  to  conceal  her 
her  vexation,  or  to  obtain  repose.  Here 
the  princess  de  Conde  conducted  her  rna- 
jesty  into  a cabinet ; both  the  mother  and 
dansfhter  threw  themselves  at  her  feet,  and 

o 

with  abundance  of  tears,  implored  the 
queen  to  graut  redress  for  the  injury  done 
them  bv  the  duchess  de  Montbazon.  The 
queen  was  deeply  afiected,  and  promised 
that  the  calumniator  of  injured  innocence 
should  make  complete  reparation  for  the 
offence.  Madame  de  Montbazon  was 
commanded  to  go  to  the  duchess  de  Lon- 
gueville,  and  not  only  to  excuse  herseif 
for  what  was  past,  bat  likewise  to  make  a 
public  apology.  The  form  of  this  apology 
was  the  subject  of  long  discussion  in  the 
presence  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  but  it  was 
at  length  agreed,  that  the  tenor  of  it  should 
be  as  follows  : that  the  report  concerning 
the  letter,  was  a falsehood,  invented  by 
malicious  persons  ; that,  for  her  own  part, 
she  had  never  given  credit  to  it,  being  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  virtue  of  the 
duchess  de  Longueville,  and  the  respect 
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eine  to  her.  Madame  de  Montbazon  suid 
all  tliat  she  wasdirected,  with  an  air  of  such 
haughtiness  and  pride,  as  if  she  had  heen 
des;rous  of  convincing  every  person  who 
waj  present  that  she  was  merely  divert- 
ing  herseif  with  that  which  was  intended 
for  a satisfaction. 

rl  he  duchess  de  Montbazon  was  not 
content  with  obeying  the  commands  of 
the  queen  in  the  worst  possible  manner. 
She  soon  afterwards  placed  herseif  in  di- 
rect Opposition  to  her  sovereign.  The 
princess  de  Conde  had  requested  the 
queen  to  dispense  with  her  attendance  on 
all  occasions,  when  Madame  de  Montba- 
zon was  present.  The  latter  was  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  reason  of  this  request, 
and  yet  she  went  to  a collation  to  which 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  had  invited  the 
queen,  though  her  majesty  had  accepted 
the  Invitation  only  upon  condition  that 
Madame  de  Montbazon  should  not  be 
there.  The  queen  went  with  the  princess 
de  Conde,  and  just  when  she  was  about 
to  join  the  Company,  she  was  informed,  to 
her  astonishment,  that  Madame  de  Mont- 
bazon was  present.  The  princess  was 
about  to  retire.  The  queen,  Lowever,  de- 
tained  her,  and  sent  a message  to  Madame 
de  Montbazon,  desiring  her  to  feign  a sud- 
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den  Indisposition,  and  leave  the  Company. 
The  haughty  feinale  refused  to  comply. 
II  er  majesty  returned,  out  of  vexation, 
with  her  friend,  and  next  day  sent  Orders 
to  the  duchess  to  leave  the  court,  and  to 
retire  to  one  of  her  estates.  In  conse- 
quence  of  this  misunderstanding,  her  ad- 
mirer,  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  lost  tlie  favour 
with  wliich  the  queen  appeared  to  honour 
him,  during  the  first  days  of  the  regency. 
His  mi stress  instigated  him  to  take  re- 
veno-e  on  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The  duke 

O 

uttered  indiscreet  menaces,  and  wliich  soon 
caused  him  to  be  taken  into  custody.  Af- 
ter escaping  from  the  prison  of  Vincennes, 
he,  and  the  duchess  de  Montbazon,  again 
appeared,  at  the  times  of  the  Fronde , on 
the  grand  theatre  of  Paris,  where  both 
created  nothing  but  confusion,  and  the 
duke  alone  was  occasionally  an  active  in- 
strument  in  abler  hands.  Madame  de 
Montbazon  was  a woman  of  such  low,  and 
yet  such  violent  passions,  she  had  so  little 
capacity  for  business,  and  yet  such  a pro- 
pensity  to  intrigue,  finally,  she  was  so 
destitute  of  the  gift  of  secrecy,  that  even 
her  admirers  were  oblio-ed  to  conceal  all 

O > 

important  projects  from  her  knowledge, 
otherwise  they  would  have  beeil  frustrated, 
or  at  least  blazed  abroad. 
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Among  all  the  men  who  acquired  great 
weight  at  the  tiine  of  the  Fronde  among 
the  adversaries  of  the  court,  either  by 
birth  or  rank,  or  by  virtues  and  talents, 
none  was  so  weak  as  Monsieur,  or  the 
duke  of  Orleans ; and  this  vveakest  of  all 
the  enernies  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  least 
governed  by  women.  In  the  early  period 
of  the  disturbances,  the  abbe  de  la  Riviere, 
and  in  the  latter  years  of  them,  the  Car- 
dinal de  Retz  were  the  persons  who  had 
the  greatest  power  over  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans. Hut  as  an  almost  incredible  natural 
timidity  and  irresolution  were  the  princi- 
pal  traits  in  the  character  of  this  prince, 
the  most  insignificant  persons  and  the 
most  trivial  circumstances,  for  which  he 
was  unprepared,  were  sufficient  to  shake 
bis  filmest  resolutions.  Henee  it  fre- 
quently  happened,  that  either  his  mistress, 
Mademoiselle  de  Soyon,*  or  his  consort, 
or  his  heroic  daughter,  decided  the  mea- 
sures  which  he  actually  adopted.  cc  Ma- 
dame, or  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  was  a 
woman  of  sound  understanding,  and  rea- 
soned  well  on  all  subjects  on  which  she 
chose  to  express  her  sentiments.  From 
her  discourse,  she  seemed  to  possess  both 


* Concerning  this  lady  see  Motlcville,  IJI.  p.  193. 
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spirit  and  ambition.  She  was  warmly  at- 
tached  to  her  husbancl,  and  hated  all  that 
could  injure  her  in  his  good  opinion.  Her 
features  were  regulär,  and  beautiful,  but 
she  was  not  agreeable  ; and  it  was  said  of 

o 

her,  that  she  was  a handsome  woinan, 

without  appearing  so.  She  was,  at  the 

same  time,  fat  and  meagre  ; she  had  a full 

face  and  a fine  neck,  but  her  arms  and 

Lands  were  slender.  It  might  likewise  be 

afiinned  of  her,  that  she  had  not  a fine  fi- 

gure,  though  she  was  not,  in  any  respect, 

deformed,  In  a word,  she  united  in  her 

person,  and  in  her  condition,  every  pos- 

sible  contradiction.  Monsieur  loved  her, 

and  did  not  love  her.  He  lived  continu- 

ally  with  her;  he  never  offended  her  in- 

tentionally ; and  when  he  saw  her  dis- 

satisfied,  he  employed  every  method  in  his 

power  to  pacify  her.  When  he  was  at 

home,  he  passed  almost  all  his  time  in 

her  chamber,  and  frequently  expressed 

great  respect  for  her  understanding  and 

her  virtue.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  a 

favourite,  whom  his  wife  hated,  but  to 

whom  she  could  never  clo  anv  direct  in- 
• •/ 

Jury.  The  duke  frequently  laughed  at  the 
eccentricities  of  his  wife,  at  her  excessive 
piety,  and  her  favourites,  who  were  the 
most  absurd  creatures  in  Paris.  Those 
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who  were  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  duchess,  asserted,  that  slie  was 
natural  ly  insensible  to  friend'ship  ; and, 
tliat,  if  she  loyed  her  husband,  this  senti- 
ment  produced  no  other  eff  ec  t in  her 
thän  to  make  her  scold  him  perpetuallv  ; 
so  that  their  Union  was  as  inexplicable  as 
every  thing  eise.”* 

The  Cardinal  de  Uetz,  who  mayjustly 
be  denominated  the  soul  of  the  Fronde, 
and  the  primum  mobile  of  its  principal 
enterprizes,  had  constancly  several  mis- 
tresses  at  once.  He  was  not  really  en- 
amoüred  of  any  of  these  mistresses,  nei- 
ther  did  he  suffer  himself  to  be  governed 
by  any  of  thexn.  His  connexion,  how- 
ever,  with  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  de 
Chevreuse,  and,  in  particular,  the  wish  to 
make  her  fortune  by  an  Union  wdth  the 
prince  of  Conti,  had  a decisive  influence 
over  his  measures.'j-  Mademoiselle  and 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  were  offen  present 
at  the  most  important  deliberations ; J and 
both  occasionally  conceived  projects,which 
would  liave  conferred  honour  on  thegreat- 
est  statesman.  The  participation  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Chevreuse  in  political  in- 

* Motteville,  I.  p.  444,  &c. 

4 Mem.  du  Card,  de  Retz.  II.  p.  302,  303< 

X lbid.  II.  p.  209. 
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trigues  depended  as  much  on  caprice,  as 
her  taste  in  dress,  Ornaments  and  lovers. 
While  she  was  in  love  with  a person, 
her  passion  prodnced  sagacity,  gravi  ty,  or 
obsequiousness,  but  solely  and  alone  to- 
vvards  her  lover.  It  was  not  long,  how  • 
ever,  before  she  treated  him  as  she  did  the 
articles  of  her  apparel,  which,  while  they 
pleased  her  fancy,  she  vvould  take  to  bed 
with  her,  and  throvv  into  the  fire  a few  days 
afterwards,  when  she  grew  tired  of  them.* 
Arnon^  the  celebrated  women  of  that 
time,  none  had  such  a character  for  m- 
trigue  a.s  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  yet 
her  propensity  to  it  was  inerely  the  efiect 
of  the  exterior  circumstances  in  which  she 
wras  placed  from  her  earliest  youth.-j'*  In 
the  flower  of  her  age  she  feil  a martyr  to 
her  attachment  to  the  young  queen  Anne 
of  Austria,  whose  secret  connexion  with 
the  Spanish  court  she  had  known  and 
promoted.  On  her  return  from  exile,  the 
regent  did  not  receive  her  former  friend 
and  confidante  with  that  benignity  which 
the  latter  thought  that  her  sufferings  en- 
titled  her  to.  Madame  de  Chevreuse 

* Mtm,  de  Uetz.  I.  p.  201. 

+ lbid.  p.  20  l.  “ Si  die  Tust  venuc  dants  tin  sicclo  oii 
il  n’y  eut  eu  cj’uffuires,  die  n’eut  pas  seulement  imagine 
(jii'il  y en  püt  avoir  ” 
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joined  the  party  of  the  Vendomes  and  of 
her  step-mother,  the  duchess  de  Montba- 
zon,  and  coüsequently  shared  the  displea- 
sure  which  that  party  incurred  at  the  coin- 
mencement  of  the  regency.  In  the  tirnes 
of  the  Fronde , she  did  not  abandon  the 
faction  to  which  she  had  previously  be- 
longed ; but  though  she  was  united  by 
means  of  her  d au  ght  er,  with  the  Frondeurs , 
yet  she  still  kept  upon  terms  with  the 
queen,  whom  she  led  to  believe,  that  she 
was  implicated  with  the  enemies  of  the 
court  rather  through  the  persuasions  of 
her  daughter  thari  from  her  own  personal 
inclination.* 

Anne  of  Austria  placed  such  implicit 
confidence  in  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  enter- 
tained  such  a mistrust  of  her  own  powers., 
that  these  reasons  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  her  taking  as 
active  apart  in  public  afFairs  as  the  above- 
mentioned  ladies  and  others,  who  are  still 
to  be  noticed,  had  she  even  not  been  na- 
turally  so  indolent  as  she  actually  was. 

* Mein,  de  Retz,  II.  p.  227.  “ II  me  semble  qiic  je 

vous  ai  deja  dit  que  Madame  de  Chevreuse  avoit  toujours 
garde  assez  de  mesures  avec  la  reine,  et  qu'elle  avoit  pris 
soin  de  iui  faire  croire  qu’elle  etoil  beaucoup  plus  em- 
portee  par  sa  fille  que  par  elle-memc  a tout  ce  qui  se  pas- 
soit.” 
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Durins  the  removal  of  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
she  displayed,  accordng  to  the  report  ot 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  a promptitude  and  Cou- 
rage tliat  excited  astonishment.  She 
vvould  also  have  been  able,  afterwards,  to 
perform  much  more  than  she  did,  had  she 
not  resigned  the  reins  entirely  into  otlier 
hands.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  vvhose  pre- 
sence  of  mind  never  forsook  him  in  the 
most  imminent  dangers,  and  who  was  not 
afraid  to  cope  vvith  the  great  Conde  himself, 
trembled  and  turned  pale,  wlien,  in  IÖ49, 
after  the  peaee  concluded  with  the  court, 
he  went  to  congratulate  the  king  and 
queen  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  of  Paris 
on  their  return  to  the  Capital.*  The 
queen  winked  to  Madame  de  Motteville  to 
notice  the  confusion  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
said  to  the  same  lady,  after  he  had  retir- 
ed,  “ What  an  excellent  thing  is  inno- 
cence!  His  embarrassment,”  continued 
she,  “ gives  me  pleasure,  and  if  I were 
vain,  I might  even  say,  tliat  it  confers  glory 
npon  me.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  but  be 
highly  honourable  to  the  Cardinal.”  When 
we  contemplate  these  and  such  like  traits 

of  Anne  of  Austria,  we  are  disposed  to  be- 

* 

* Motteville,  III.  p.  186,  1 87.  “ Etant  aupres  de  la 

reine,  je  remarquai  qu’il  devint  pale,  et  que  ses  levres 
tremblercnt  toujours,  tant  qu’il  parla  devant  le  roi  et  eile,” 
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lieve  that  Cardinal  Hetz  bas  dravvn  a more 
unfavourable  pictufe  of  her  tlmn  slie  de- 
served.*  For  the  rest,  none  of  the  other 
lieads  of  parties,  in  the  times  of  the  Fronde, 
acquired  the  love  and  respect  of  persons  of 
all  ranks,  sexes,  and  ages,  or  retained  thern, 
afterthe  the  terrnination  of  the  civil  broils, 
to  such  a degree,  as  Cardinal  de  Retz. 
Previous  to  his  last  journey  to  Rome,  tliis 
great  man  called  all  his  creditors  together, 
and  informed  thern,  that  he  could  not  pay 
more  tlian  a certain  portiön  of  their  de- 
mands,  at  a time,  which  he  mentioned, 
and  for  this  instalment,  his  brother,  who 
was  present,  would  be  answerable.  When 
he  had  finished  this  address,  his  creditors 
unanimously  exclaimed,  that  they  had 
not  come  to  ask  him  for  money,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  money  at 
his  Service,  if  he  wanted  any.  Among 
the  rest,  a lady  ofFered  him  fifty  thou- 
sand  crowns,  which  she  just  then  had  at 
her  disposal.  The  Cardinal  expressed  his 
cordial  thanks  for  their  kind  öfters,  and 
turning  to  a hatter,  said, es  This  poor  man 
is  theoniy  person  that  it  grieves  me  to  be 
unable  to  satisfy,  as  he  deserves  and  as  I 
could  wish.” — •“  I am  poor,  it  is  true/' 


* Mim.  de  Reiz.  I.  p.  195. 
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replied  the  hatter,  “ but  I have  as  much 
feeling,  and  as  mucli  attachment  to  your 
eminence,  as  your  opulent  creditors.  I 
ask  for  no  money,  but  earnestly  request 
you  to  take  these  three  red  hats  vvitli  you 
to  Rome.”  The  Cardinal  was  aflected  even 
to  tears,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
liaving  infused  into  so  raany  hearts  such 
favourable  dispositions  towards  bim.* 

The  duke  d’Enghien,  afterwards  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  great  Conde, 
had,  during  the  times  of  the  Fronde , no 
mistress  to  whom  he  was  so  much  attach- 
ed,  as  he  had  before  been  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Viegan.^  For  this  reason,  bis  sister, 
the  duchess  de  Longueville,  had  no  less 
influence  over  him  than  over  the  prince  of 
Conti ; and  this  influence  was  farther  aug- 
mented  by  the  circumstance,  that  bis 
most  faithful  adherent  and  confidant,  the 
prince  de  Marsillac,  afterwards  duke  de 
Rochefoucault,  was  the  admirer  of  bis  fair 
sister.;};  Love,  rather  than  ambition,  was 
the  ruling  passion  of  the  duchess  de 
Longueville.  She  involved  herseif  in 
political  transactions,  because  she  was 

* Menag . p-  20,  21. 

f Mottepille,  I.  p.  301,430. 

X ILid.  I.  p.  455,  458. 
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drawn  into  tliem  by  her  lovers.  As  she 
therefore,  ulways  sacrificed  her  political 
views  to  her  love,  instead  of  being  the  he- 
roine  of  a po werful  party,  she  becarne,  as 
Cardinal  de  Uetz  observes,  a mere  adven- 
turer.*  In  the  vear  1652,  she  conceived 
a new  passion  for  the  handsorne  duke  de 
Nemours.  This  inhdelity  so  exasperated 
the  duke  de  Rochefoucault,  that  he  became 
her  most  implacahle  enerny,  and  negleet- 
ed  no  opportunity  of  making  her  feel  his 
revenge.'f-  He  alienated  from  her  not 
only  the  affections  of  her  lover,  but  like- 
wisethe  heartof  the  great  Cond£,  who  en- 
tirely  broke  with  his  sister.  Though  the 
great  Conde,  the  duke  de  Rochefoucault, 
Madame  de  Longueville,  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Bouillon  were  geniuses  of  the 
first,  or  at  least  of  a very  high  Order,  yet 
no  party  could  act  in  a more  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  manner.J  Not  long 

* Me'm.  de  Retz,  I.  p.  200.  “ Comme  sa  passion 

l’obligea  de  ne  mettre  la  politique  qu’en  second  cians  sa 
cönduite,  d'heroine  d’un  grand  parti  eile  en  devint  l’avan- 
turiere.” 

L Motteville,  IV.  p.  342,  60. 

+ Mem.  de  Retz,  11.  313.  Madame  de  Longueville, 
M.  de,  Bouillon,  Messieurs  de  Nemours,  de  la  Rochefou- 
caultetde  Chavigny  formoient  un  cahos  inexplicable  d'in- 
tentions  et  d’inlrigues,  non  pas  seulenient  distinctes,  xnaks 
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after  the  death  of  her  motlier,  the  duchess 
de  Longueville  renounced  all  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  and  sought,  by  a rigid  life, 
and  severe  penances,  to  expiate  the  faults 
of  her  youth.*  Uiider  Louis  XIII.  dur- 
ing  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
even  in  tlie  reign  ol  Louis  XIV . lt  was 
very  comiuon,  not  only  for  elderly  ladies, 
but  even  for  young  fernales,  to  retire  sud- 
denly  from  the  world,  into  sorne  convent, 
to  a'tone  for  the  guilt  of  juvenile  irregu- 
larities,  by  the  austerity  of  the  remain- 
der  of  their  lives.^ 

About  the  sarae  time  that  the  duchess 
de  Lonsmeville  lost  her  former  conse- 

O 

quence,  her  rival,  the  dovvager  duchess  de 
Chatilion,  becamean  important  personage, 
stepping,  as  it  were,  into  the  Situation 
which  the  former  had  occupied.  With 
the  assistance  of  Rochefoucault,  the 
duchess  de  Chatilion  made  a conquest  of 
the  duke  de  Nemours,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  entirely  to  abandon  the  duchess  de 

opposees.  Je  s?ais  bien  que  ceux-memes  qui  etoient  les 
plus  engagez  dans  leur  cause,  confessoient  qu’ils  ne  pou-* 
voient  en  demeler  la  confusion. 

* Mem.  de  Retz.  III.  p.  547,  548.  t 

d Man  de  Montpcnsier,  I.  p.  141.  Most  of  them  rc- 
tired  to  the  great  convent  of  the  Carmelite  nuns  at  Paris. 
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Longueville.*  With  the  aid  of  the  same 
friend,  she  completely  estranged  the  great 
Condd  frorn  bis  sister,  and  persuaded  him 
to  give  her  the  considerable  estate  of  Mar- 
ion. Nor  was  this  all ; for  the  prince  ap- 
pointed  her  bis  ambassadress,  to  assist  in 
negociating  the:peaee  with  the  court.  She 
accordingly  appeared  at  court,  with  all  the 
pomp  that  seemed  befitting  the  import- 
ance  of  her  Commission.  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin  either  did  not  believe  that  Madame 
de  Chatillon  possessed  so  much  influence 
over  the  prince  of  Conde,  as  she  pretend- 
cd,  or  he  thought  it  adviseable,  for  other 
reasons,  not  to  enter  into  anv  serious  dis- 
cussions  with  her.  Ile  listened  politely 
to-all  her  proposals,  and  sent  her  back 
with  great,  but  empty  hopes. 

All  the  ladies,,  during  the  time  of  the 
’ regen  cy  of  Anne  of  Austria,  that  have  yet 
been  mentioned,  were  novices  in  intrigue, 
when  compared  with  the  princess  Anne 
de  Gonzaga,  who  was  married  to  a son  of 
the  elector  of  the  Palatinale,  and  was 
therefore  called  Prince  sse  Palatine , or 
niore  commonly  la  Palatine .-p  “ I am 


* Moltcville,  IV.  p.  360,  3ÖL. 
f Ibid,  1.  p 207- 
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of  opinion,”  says  Cardinal  de  Retz,*  (c  that 
queen  Elizabeth,  of  England,  did  not  pos- 
sess greater  talents  for  governing  a state 
than  the  Palatine.”  We  may  safely 
add,  that  neither  Elizabeth,  nor  any  of 
the  ladies  who  distinguished  themselves 
at  the  time  of  the  Fronde. , nor  even  one 
of  the  many  great  men  who  strove  to  dis- 
place  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  such  a 
prolicient  as  the  Palatine  in  the  art  of  con- 
ducting  the  most  dilhcult  negociations,  of 
gaining  minds  biassed  by  the  strongest 
prejudices,  and  bringing  them  over  to  her 
views.  The  few  examples  of  the  Palatine's 
talents  for  negociation,  contained  in  the 
Memoirs  relative  to  the  times  of  the 
Fronde,  cannot  bat  excite  general  regret, 
that  we.  have  not  more  numerous  particu- 
iars  concerning  this  extraordinary  woman . 
The  Palatine  belonged  to  what  was  deno- 
minated  the  party  of  the  princes,  that  is,  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  To 
strengthen  this  party,  she  first  conceived  the 
ideaof  an  union  between  the  prince  of  Conti 
and  Mademoiselle  deChevreuse,  hoping,by 
this  measure,  to  draw  over  to  her  side,  not 

* Mim.  de  Retz.  I.  p.  202. 

f An  excellent  piece  relative  to  the  ho^es  of  the  Palatine, 
may  be  a seen  among  the  Lettrcs  de  Bussy , III.  p.  211» 
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only  the  houses  of  Vendöme  and  Lorraine, 
but  the  Fronde , properly  so  called,  that  is 
to  say,  the  party  of  the  coadjutor  de 
Hetz.  The  princes  of  Conde  and  Conti 
readily  acceded  tothe  proposal.  Madame 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse  likevvise 
agreed  to  it  vvithout  hesitation.  The  co- 
adjutor  alone  dismissed  all  the  messengers 
sent  to  him  by  the  Palatine,  vvithout  a sa- 
tisfaetory  answer.  She  at  length  j^aid  him 
a visit  in  person,  and  represented  the  in- 
tended  marriage  in  such  a favourable  light, 
botli  for  hirnseif  and  for  bis  mistress,  that 
he  at  last  coincided  in  the  views  of  the  Pa- 
latine.* When  the  princes  retracted 
the  promise  they  had  given  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Chevreuse,  she  again  estranged 
the  coadjutor  de  Petz  from  their  party /p 
reconciled  him  with  the  court,  and  ma- 
naged  Cardinal  Mazarin  with  such  address, 
that  he  was  obliged,  against  his  will,  to 
sufler  the  cardinal’s  hat  to  descend  upon 
the  head  of  his  enemy,  the  coadjutor  de 
Retz.J  The  letter  in  which  she  repre- 

• * Motteville,  III.  p.  582,  3. 

Madem.  de  Montpensier  has  not  done  justice  to 
the  Palatine.  She  relatae  that  the  Palatine  forsook  the 
party  of  the  princes  without  reason.  I.  p.  242.  The  in- 
trigues  and  squabbles,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  vol. 
j p.  243.  and  V.  p.  7,  1 1.  are  not  rnuch  to  her  honour. 
p Mcm.  du  Card . de  Retz , II.  p,  226.  “ Je  crois 
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presented  the  Services  of  the  coadjutor  to 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  one  of  the  first 
master-pieces  of  the  kind  that  ever  was 
penned.*  With  all  her Jinesse,  the  Pa- 
latine evinced  integrity  in  her  words  and 
actions.  Her  only  foible  was  love ; and 

•J 

it  was  not  rnerely  to  the  decorations  and 
embellishments  of  the  tender  passion, 
but  likewise  to  its  essentials;  that  she  was 
attached.')- 

After  the  return  of  the  Cardinal  to 
court,  in  lbo3,  all  bis  enemies  and  all 
the  arts  of  the  sex  sunk  into  the  dust'  at 
his  feet.J  He  ruled  tili  bis  death,  with 
such  arbitrary  power,  and  gave  himself 
so  little  concern  about  the  wishes  of  the 
regent,  that  even  the  patient  Anne  of 
Austria  beca.me  weary  of  the  sense  of  her 

dans  la  verite  lui  devoir  le  chapeau,  parcequ’elle  menagea 
si  adroitement  le  Cardinal,  qu’il  ne  put  enfin  s’empecher, 
avec  les  plus  mauvaises  intentions  du  monde  de  le  laisser 
tomber  surma  tete  ” 

* Man  du  Card,  de  Retz,  II.  p.  226.  “ La  Palatfue 

ecrivit  par  lui  une  grande  dep£che  en  chiffre  au  Cardinal 
qui  est  une  des  plus  belles  pie?es  qui  se  soit  peut-etre  jamais 
faite.  Llle  lui  parloit  entre  autres  du  refus  que  j’avois 
faite  a la  reine  de  la  servir  a l’egard  de  son  retour  en 
France,  si  delicatement  etsi  habilement,  qu’il  me  sembloit 
a rnoi-meme  que  ce  lut  la  chose  du  monde,  qui  lui  füt  la 
plus  avantageuse.”  ' 

f lind.  L p.  202. 
t Mottevillc , VI.  p.  399,  &c. 
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own  insignificance,  and  tlie  bürden  of 
tlie  greatness  of  her  favourite.  Under 
Louis  XIV.  the  sex  again  rose  from  tlie 
state  of  humiliation  to  which  it  had  been 
recluced. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  Influence  of  the  constant  Resi- 
dence ■ of  Females  at  the  Courts  of 
Kings  and  Princes  on  the  Dress  of 
both  Sexes  ; ivith  Observatio?is  on  the 
Origin  and  Changes  of  tlie  Fashions 
tili  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV \ 

The  original  nations  of  Enrope  were,  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  distinguished  from 
those  of  tlie  other  divisions  of  the  globe, 
not  only  by  the  fashion  of  their  garments, 
but  also  by  their  propensity  to  alter  tlie 
forms  of  their  dress  and  attire,  and  to 
■adopt  the  costame  and  Ornaments  of 
stranoers.  The  Germans  and  other  na- 

O 

tions  of  the  European  continent,  who 
were  not  of  Slavonic  origin,  sometimes 
wore  their  upper  and  under  garments 
longer  and  at  others  shorter,  sometimes 
wider  and  at  others  narrower.  Sometimes 
theycropped  their  liair  short  behind,  some- 
times they  suffered  it  to  grow  and  to  float 
loosely  down  their  baclts,  or  plaited  and 
braided  it  in  various  ways.  Sometimes 
they  cherished  the  beard  as  well  as  the 
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mustachios,  sometimes  themustachiosonly; 
and  at  others,  they  left  no  vestiges  of 
either.  The  coverings  of  the  head  and 
feet  were  subject  to  frequent  variations 
both  of  size  and  form.  When  a charac- 
teristic  trait,  such  as  the  propensity  to 
new  fashions,  or  to  incessant  variations  in 
the  covering  and  Ornaments  of  the  body, 
accompanies  not  one  single  nation,  but  all 
the  nationsof  the  same  origin  through  every 
succeeding  age,  through  all  the  gradations 
of  civilization,  through  all  the  revolutions 
of  their  government  and  laws  ; the  reason 
must  not  be  sought  in  variable  exterior 
cireumstances,  but  in  the  peculiar  natural 
Constitution  of  those  nations.  The  an- 
cient  Germans,  arid  the  other  kindred 
nations  of  our  division  of  the  globe,  were 
fonder  of  change  in  dress  and  personal 
Ornaments,  than  any  other  people,  be- 
cause  they  were  endowed  by  nature 
with  more  independent  and  unprejudiced 
minds,  and  were  not  wedded  to  ancient 
customs,  or  such  as  were  peculiar  to  them- 
selves,  but  impartially  compared  novel- 
ties  to  which  they  were  unused,  with 
such  things  as  long  habit  had  rendered 
familiär  to  themr  and  cheerfully  relin- 
quished  the  latter,  if  they  found  the  for- 
mier deserving  of  preference ; because,  more- 
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over,  botli  sexes  feit  a stronger  desire  of 
pleasing  each  other,  and  therefore  endea- 
voured  to  set  olf  their  personal  advantages 
by  dress  and  Ornaments,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  soKcitous  to  conceal  their  na- 
tural defects  ; because,  finally,  singulari- 
ties  and  strikino;  contrasts  were  not  exact- 

O 

ly  disagreeable,  but  very  often  proved  the 
means  of  engaging  attention,  without  ex- 
citing  contempt , and  disgust.  The  Ori- 
entais and  ancient  Slavons  obstinately  ad- 
hered  to  the  costume  and  Ornaments  of 
their  most  remote  ancestors,  because  they 
thought  no  others  so  becoming,  so  elegant, 
and  so  convenient;  because  they  purchased 
their  wives  unseen,  confinedthem  afterthe 
nuptials  like  prisoners,  and  treated  them 
as  slaves,  so  that  the  men  had  little  or  no 
occasion  to  please  the  women,  and  women 
had  none  at  all  to  please  the  men  ; lastly, 
because  they  were  so  strongly  attached, 
from  the  indolence  ol*  their  disposition  to 
ancient  customs,  that  whatever  was  foreign 
and  new  did  not  merely  attract  notice, 
but  inevitably  incurred  raillery,  ridicule, 
and  persecution. 

The  natural  propensity  of  the  Europe- 
ans  to  change  in  dress  and  Ornaments 
cojuld  not  fail  to  manifest  itself  more  or 
less,  in  proportion  to  the  opportunities 
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they  enjoyed  of  seeing  foreign  costumes 
and  decorations ; the  inducements  which 
both  sexes  had  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able  to  each  other,  and  the  degree  of 
merit  that  was  attached  to  noveltvr  and 
singularity  in  attire  and  personal  Orna- 
ments. The  evidence  of  history  fully 
confirms  the  truth  of  all  these  observa- 
tions. 

The  writers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth  Century  make  much  more  frequent 
mention  of  the  variations  of  the  fashions, 
than  those  of  more  remote  periods.  The 
causes  of  this  may  easily  be  cliscovered, 
both  in  the  principal  events  of  the  last 
centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  long  wars  between  the 
Engl i sh  and  French,  and  the  military  ex- 
peditions  of  the  Germans,  French,  and 
Spaniards  to  Italy,  caused  such  peregri- 
nations  of  mercenaries,  and  such  an  inter- 
mixture  of  nations,  as  had  not  taken 
place  since  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
The  armies  of  the  English,  French,  and 
Italians  were  composed  of  hired  troops  of 
every  nation  ; and  those  of  each  contend- 
ing  power  were  conducted  from  their 
home  into  foreign  countries.  When  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  in  foreign  service 
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for  many  years  returned  to  their  native 
land,  they  verv  often  retained  tlie  dresses 
and  decorations,  vvhieh  annöunced  their 
extraordinary  aehievements  and  adven- 
tures ; and  these  foreign  costumes  and  Or- 
naments found  admirers  and  irnitators 
among  their  countrymen,  especially  if 
they  were  reconnnended  by  the  rank  and 
quality,  or  by  the  reputation  and  merits 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  introduced. 
Similar  effects  were  produced  by  the  pas- 
sage  of  foreign  troops#,  and  the  journies 
of  merchants,  vvhieh,  in  consequence  of 
the  inereasing  prosperity  of  the  tovvns, 
particularly  those  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands,  had  become  mach  more 
frequent  than  they  had  beeil  in  fornier 
times.  Conrad  Celtes,  the  poet,  passed 
tliis  censure  both  on  the  merchants  vvlio 
traversed  all  countries,  and  on  the  princes 
of  Germany,  who  visited  every  region  of 
Europe,  that  they  despised  the  dress  and 
language  of  their  forefathers,  and  intro- 
duced foreign  dresses  and  foreign  lun- 
guages  in  their  stead'p. 

* Thus,  for  instance,  the  English,  in  13C.5,  introduced 
completcly  new  fashions  into  Strasburg  and  the  rest  of 
Alsace.  See  Königshofens  Chronik,  p.  137.  and  my 
Geschichte  des  Mittelalters,  II.  p.  I2ö. 

t Ue  origine,  situ,  moribus  et  institutis  Norimbcrgee, 
c.  vi.  in  Oper.  Pirkheimerii,  p.  127.  “ Vestium 

von.  11.  2 1 
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Thougli  the  changes  in  dress  and  Orna- 
ments vvere  more  frequent  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Century,  tlian  at 
any  preceding  period,  yet  this  Variation 
in  fashions  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that 
of  later  times.  Till  the  conclusion  of  the 
fifteenth  Century,  there  was  no  nation,  no 
Capital  in  Europe  that  gave  the  tone  to 
the  rest  ; there  vvere  no  classes  of  persons 
who  could  be  regarded  as  patterns  in  dress 
and  fashion  ; and  no  artists  of  either  sex 
to  aid  the  fashion-hunting  world  vvith  their 
inventions  and  their  skill.  New  fashions 
seldom  or  ever  became  general,  or  extend- 
ed  at  the  same  time  to  every  part  of  dress. 
If  many  imitated  foreign  fashions,  they 

forma,  ssepe  mutabill,  ut  ab  externis  gentibus,  quibus 
cum  negotiantur,  corrupti  fuerint  : utque  divers®  nätiones 
influunt,  prcebentibus  maxime  principibus  nostris  occa- 
sionern,  qui  ut  jam  in  multis  aliis  a prisca  Germanorum 
virtute  desciverunt,  ita  quoque  nedum  a patrum  suorum, 
verum  etiam  a patrioe  moribus  degeneraveruut,  linguam- 
que  novam  vestemque  sequuntur,  et  patriae  meminisse 
piget,  vitoeque  prioris,  dum  pax  atque  fides  fuit,  et  Con- 
stantia rebus  : nunc  Sarmatarum  more  laxa  et  sinuosa 
veste  vitta  caput  redimit,  pendentque  a corpore  pelles. 
Nunc  Pannoniae  hasucum,  et  Italiae  cuculum  patria  veste 
commutantes  : nunc  Gallorum  more  limbatas  ehlamydes 
et  manicatas  tunicellas  induunt,  nunc  corpus  caliga  et 
tunicella  interula  strictissime,  singulaque  membra  expri- 
mente  stringunt  ; caputio  posteriore  parte  phalerato  et 
caudiculato  suprajccto  palliolo  ad  dexteram  ajjerto,  vixque 
super  inguina  producto : calceis  quondam  rostratis,  nunc 
vero  obtusis,  et  circa  talos  zonatis,  crepidh  et  soleis  sub- 
stratis  in  Gallicanum  morem  fuemnt/' 
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diel  not,  on  tlVat  accöunt,  totally  disöard 
those  of  their  native  country.  Every 
kingdorn,  every  province,  every  great  cityj 
retained  its  peculiar  costume,  wliich  was 
very  rarely  changed  for  any  other*. 

In  the  fourteenth,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  rifteenth  Century,  the  Burgundiaii 
court  was  the  most  briliiant  in  Europe, 
and  the  dresses  worn  there  passed  every 
where  eise  for  patterns  of  elegance.  Be- 
fore  the  princess  Isabel  of  Bavaria  was 
conducted  to  theyoung  king,  Charles  VI. 
of  France,  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  and 
her  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
gave  her  instructions  respecting  her  con- 
duct  and  demeanor,  and  provided  her  with 
a new  dress  and  Ornaments,  because  her 
German  attire  was  by  far  too  simple^. 

* Tovvards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  the 
German  ladies,  for  instance,  dressed  in  general  in  black. 
Queen  Margaret,  of  Navarre,  says  of  a German  lady  of  ejua- 
htv,  that  she  wore  des  habi/s  noirs  u l' ullentande.  A ou- 
vellcs,  II.  p.  1Ö2.  Edit.  de  Berne,  17&I.  The  ladies  of 
Augsburg  had,  even  at  balls,  large  veils,  which  nearly 
covered  the  whole  of  the  face.  In  the  year  1.517,  pre- 
vious  to  a patrician  dance,  the  emperor  sent  to  request  the 
ladies  to  relinquish  their  veils,  and  to  appear  vvith  their 
firces  uncovered.  The  ladies  returned  foranswer,  through 
Peutinger  the  burgomaster,  that  they  would  cheerfully 
comply  vvith  the  emperor’s  conunands.  P.  von  El  dien 
Geschichte  der  Stadl  Augsburg,  I.  p.  V8U. 

’f  Frohsdrf,  II.  p.  287-  “ Kt  la  duchesse,  qui  moult 

etoit  sage,  endoetrinoit  la  jeune  Demoisclle  de  Baviere  en 
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The  dress  in  which  the  royal  bride  made 
her  appearance,  was  so  rnuch  admired  at 
the  French  court,  that  tvvo  centuri es  later 
Isabel  of  Bavaria  passed  for  the  author  of 
the  splendour  of  female  dress  in  France* ; 
tbough  Brantome  adds,  that  the  magnifi- 
eence,  of  that  princess  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared  with  the  luxury  of  subsequent  pe- 
riods-f-.  Nevertheless,  the  Burgundian 
fashions  were  not  prevalent  at  other 
eourts  ; on  the  contrary,  the  German  cos- 
tume  was  imitated  in  foreign  countries  in 
the  fourteenth  Century ; and  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  at  bis  entry  into  London,  in 
13,99,  wor.e  a short  doublet  of  cloth  of 
gold  after  the  German  fashionj. 

moniere  ct  en  Contenance ; et  ne  la  laissa  pas  en  I'habit 
qu’elle  portoit,  car  il  estoit  trop  simple,  selon  l’estat  de 
France,  mais  la  fist  parer  et  vestir  comine  sa  propre  fille.’. 

* Brantome  Dantes  illust.  p.  211.  “ On  donne  le 

lot  a la  rcyne  Isabelle  de  Baviere  fernrne  du  roy  Charles 
sixiesme,  a’avoir  apporte  en  France  les  pompe  et  gorgiasetez 
poor  bien  habiller  superbement  et  gorgiasement  les 
liaines.” 

j-  Ihid.  “ Mais  a voir  dans  les  vieilles  tapisseries  de  ces 
ternps  des  maisons  de  nos  roys  ou  sont  pourtraittes  les  dames 
ainsi  habilldes  qu’elles  estoient  pour  lors,  ce  ne  sont  que 
droIeri.es,  bifferies  et  grosseries  au  prix  des  helles  et‘ su- 
perbes fayqns,  coeflurcs,  genlilles  imentions  et  orneiuens 
de  nostre  reyne.” 

t Froissart,  IV.  ch.  iii.  p-  338.  “ Et  avoit  adouc 

vestu  un  court  jacquet  d'un  drap  d’or  a Ja  layon  d'AUy- 
rnamne.  ’ 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
Century-,  the  love  of  variety  in  dress  fonnd 
rauch  raore  abundant  subject  for  gratifi- 
cation  than  diu  ring  the  tvvo  preceding  ages. 
By  the  discovery  of  both  the  Indies,  the 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  opulence 
and  the  intercourse  of  the  European  na- 
tions  were  increased  in  a most  astonishing 
degree ; and  in  the  vvars  in  which  Charles 
V.  was  ensfag-ed  both  with  Francis  I.  and 
the  princes  of  Germany,  the  Spanish, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  princes,  am- 
bassadors  and  inilitary  officers  had  rauch 
raore  frequent  opportunities  than  formerly 
of  remarking  the  dresses  of  varioüs  na- 
tions,  or  of  themselves  serving  as  patterns 
to  others.  Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  Spaniards  were  the  people  who  were 
least  disposed  to  adopt  the  fashion  of 
other  nations,  and  whose  costume  in  the 
glorious  times  of  Charles  V.  became  the 
most  predominant.  “ The  Spanish  and 
Italian  ladies,”  says  Brantorae,  u were  al- 
ways  raore  curious  and  raore  expensive  in 
perfumes  and  superb  apparel  than  those 
of  France,  who  have  imitated  their  pat- 
terns and  inventions.”*  In  Germany  and 

* Dames  gal.  I.  p.  263.  “ Surtout  anssi  celles  d'Ks- 

pagne  et  d’ltalie,  qui  de  tout  teiiips  en  ont  cte  pln$ 
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Jtaly,  tlie  Spanish  fashions,  of  male  as  well 
as  female  dress,  were  preferred  to  any 
others*. 

The  prevalence,  at  least,  the  exclusive 
prevalence  of  the  Spanish  fashions,  con- 
tinued  but  a short  time.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  Century,  the  court  of 
France  becarne  the  pattern  of  all  other 
courts ; and  the  French  distinguished 
themselves  as  the  nation  whose  cookerv 
was  held  in  the  hig’hest  estimation,  whose 
language  was.  most  universally  spoken, 
and  whose  fashions  in  dress  were  most 
general  ly  imitated  by  the  rest  of  Europe. 

ln  Italy,  the  ladies  retained  some  of  the 

*.  * 

Spanish  fashions  even  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  Century  ; but  the  men  dress- 
ed  entirely  in  the  French  style ; and  in 
Germany,  the  French  costume  was  so 
common,  that,  as  Boerne  informs  us, 
there  was  scarcely  a village  in  which  it 
might  not  have  been  founcbj-. 

It  may  be  generally  asserted,  that,  in 

rurieuses  et  exquises  que  les  nostres,  tant  en  parfumsqu’en 
parüres  de  superbes  h^bits,  desquelles  nos  dames  en  ent 
pris  depurs  }es  patrons,  et  belles  inventions.” 

* Schmidt  Geschichte  der  Dcw'schen,  VII,  137,  138. 
Joh.  Boevie  de  mor.  Gent.  III.  c.  18.  In  the  German 
iranslation  of  1Ö04,  p.  444. 

■r  + lhid . and  III.  c.  22,  p.  473- 
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more  ancient  tiines,  the  fashions  of  the 
men  changed  more  frequently,  and  were 
coinmunicated  with  greater  rapidity,  tlian 
those  of  the  dress  and  Ornaments  of  the 
other  sex  ; because  the  inen  travelled 
more,  and  consequently  savv,  and  were 
seen,  more  tlian  their  vvives  and  daugh- 
ters.  This  was  the  case  as  longas  fashion 
was  content  to  imitate  foreign  pattems 
with  out  producing  any  new  invention  of 
its  own.  While  the  costume  of  France  was 
imitated  by  the  men  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  European  countries,  the  French 
ladies  still  continued  to  copy  foreign  fa- 
shions. The  beautiful  Mary,  queen  of 
Seots,  during  her  union  with  Francis  II. 
dressed  sometimes  in  the  Scotch,  and  at 
others  in  the  French,  Span i sh,  and  Italian 
style* . Even  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  French  females 
imitated  the  dress  and  Ornaments  of  Chris- 
tina  of  Denmark,  duchess  dowager  of 
Lorraine,  who  resided  at  Philip’s  court  in 
the  Netherlands-f' ; and  in  this  dress,  ä la 

* Brari tarne  Damcs  illust.  p.  117-  “ Que  pouvoit  eile 
dönc  paröistre  se  representant  en  ses  heiles  et  riches  pa- 
run-s,  fut  ii  la  Fransoise,  ou  E.spagnoile,  ou  avec  le  bonnct 
a 11  taUerine'.  ’* 

■f  Brantome  Dam  es  g eil.  II.  97»  9l8.  “ Madame  la 

«luchesse  de  Lorraine,  Christine  de  Daijnemarck,  donna 
ii  nos  dames  de  France  et  aux  siennes  le  putron  et  modele 
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Lorraine , the  ladies  appeared  only  at 
magnificent  feasts  and  entertainments» 
wlien  they  were  desirousof  makingamore 
splendid  figure  tlian  usual. 

The  Frencli  court  became  the  model  of 
all  the  other  courts,  because  Louis  XII. 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  surpassed  all  the 
other  kings  an-d  princes  of  christendom 
in  the  number  and  grandeur  of  their  pa- 
laces,  the  splendour  of  their  furniture  and 
tables,  the  magnihcence  of  their  hunting- 
parties,  and  other  diversions,  but,  above 
all,  in  the  multitude,  elegance,  and  ac- 
complishments  of  the  nobility  of  both 
sexes  assetnbled  at  their  courts.  The  la- 
dies and  onentlemen  a{-  COurt  of  France 

O 

were  not  separated  by  a rigid  etiquette,  as 
at  the  Spanish  and  Italian  courts.  They 
not  only  saw  one  another  on  grand  gala- 
days,  and  other  extraordinary  occasions, 
but  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  at  the 
French  court  was  equally  free  and  unin- 
terrupted.  This  continual  and  unob- 
structed  association  of  the  individuals  of 
both  sexes  most  distinguished  fbr  rank, 

de  s’habiller,  qu’on  appelloit  a la  Lorraine,  pour  la  teste  et 
pour  la  coiffure  et  le  voile  dont  il  faisoit  fort  beau  voir  nos 
dames  de  cour,  et  volontiers  ne  s’en  accommödoient  que 
lcs  bonnes  festes,  ou  grandes  magnificences,  pour  mieux 
se  parer,  et  se  monstrer,  et  tout  a la  Lorraine,  en  imita- 
tion  de  son  altesse.” 
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wealth,  and  accomplishments,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  an  infinitely  stronger  desire 
to  please  than  in  more  ancient  tirnes,  when 
the  knights  and  ladies  met  but  seldom, 
and  tliat  only  for  a few  days,  at  tourna- 
ments  or  otlier  great  festivals  given  by  the 
court.  The  incessant  desire  of  pleasing, 
naturally  produced  tliis  eflect,  that  both 
sexes  endeavoured  to  distinguish  them- 
selves,  sometimes  by  the  magnificence, 
and  at  others  by  the  beauty  and  novelty 
of  the  fashion  of  their  dress.  It  was 
equally  natural  that  the  dress  and  Orna- 
ments which  gained  the  greatest  appro- 
bation  at  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most 
polished  court  in  Europe,  should  not  only 
be  admired  by  the  Capital  and  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  but  also  by  other  kingdoms 
and  countries.  The  period,  therefore,  in 
which  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  eonsort  of 
Louis  XII.  first  formed  her  court  of  la- 
dies*, and  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  gra- 
dually  augmented  its  nunvbers  and  its 
splendour,  tliis  period,  I say,  was  the 
epocli  of  the  preponderance  of  the  court 
of  France  over  all  the  other  European 
courts  ; and  the  continual  residence  of  the 

Hip  !>'  * . 4 .*  '*  '){'  < ! ‘M '•  *; O'.  ) lUO^  '•* 

* Bruntnwr  Ihnnes  illnxt.  p.  p.  “ Ce  fut  la  premiero 
qui  cummenya  a dresser  la  cour  des.  daines,  que  nous  avous 
veues  depuis  eile  jusqu’  a cette  heurc,” 
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fernales  most  distinguished  for  birth  and 
beauty  at  the  courts  of  the  French  mo- 
narchs,  was  the  principal  reason  that  the 
French  court  became  the  centre  of  taste, 
and  the  grand  model  of  the  fashions  in 
dress  for  all  Euröpe.  The  dominion 
of  fashion  in  France  commenced  at  a 
later  period  than  the  authority  of  the 
reigning  house  ; but  it  established  itself  on 
a firmer  foundation  than  the  power  of  the 
latter.  The  throne  of  the  kings  is  over- 
turned,  but  Fashion  still  continues  to  reign 
from  her  temple  at  Paris  over  a great  por- 
tion  of  Europe. 

Under  Louis  XII.  the  general  pros- 
perity  of  the  kingdorn,  and  splendoilr  in 
houses  and  furniture,  in  table  Utensils,  in 
dress  and  Ornaments,  increased  in  an  ex- 
traordinary  degree*.  I c an  not,  however, 
discover  in  the  cotemporary  historiaris 
any  traces  which  would  lead  me  to  con- 
clude,  that  the  numerous  Company  of  la- 
dies,  whom  Anne  of  Bretagne  first  assem- 

* See  the  Comparaison  des  Jinis  Louis  XI.  ct  XII.  in 
the  secöncl  volume  of  the  Ilistoire  de  Cumincs  par  Lcnglet 
du  Fresnoy,  p.  2f)9,  300.  “ Neantmoins  a tenu  tels 

moyens  que  son  royanmc  est  beaucoup  plus  riche  d’argent 
et  de  toutes  choses  qu’il  ne  tut  jamais  du  fcemps  dudit  roy 
Löuys,  ui  auparavaut.  . . aussi  font  les  habillcuiens  et  la 
maniere  de  vivre' plus  somptu'eux,  que  jamais  on  ne  les 
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bled  at  her  court,  hacl  any  remarkahle  in- 
fluence  • on  the  splendour  and  variety  of 
dresses  and  Ornaments. 

Under  Francis  I.  the  inagnificence  of 
the  court  in  general,  and  in  dress 
in  particular,  increased  rapid  ly,  and 
many  degrees,  among  both  sexes.  On 
occasion  of  great  festivities,  the  king  was 
accustomed  to  present  many  of  the  ladies 
with  splendid  dresses ; and  Brantome  in- 
forms  us,  that  in  his  time  he  had  seen 
large  ward  rohes  of  rieh  apparel,  the  gifts 
of  Francis  I.  to  different  ladies*.  Fran- 
cis broke  all  the  fetters  of  etiquette,  and 
even  of  decorum,  which  had  tili  then  im- 
posed  restraint  on  the  intercourse  between 
the  sexes,  or  prevented  the  participation 
in  the  diversions  of  the  court.  Widovvs 
were  not  allowed  to  decline  dancing  ; they 
might  chuse  any  colour  or  stufF  they 
pleased  for  their  under-garments,  and 
even  wear  rohes  of  a rose  or  chamois  co- 

t t j 

* Hotntnes  Must.  I.  p.  267.  “ II  n’y  avoit  nopees 

grandes,  qui  se  fissent  en  cour,  qui  ne  fussent  solemnis^es 
ou  detournois,  ou  de  combats,  ou  de  mascarades,  ou  d ha- 
billemens  fort  richestant  d’hommes  quedes  dameslesquelles 
en  avoient  de  lui  grandes  livrees.  J ’ay  veu  de  coftres  et 
garderobes  d’aucunes  dames  de  ce  temps-la  si  pleines  de 
robes  que  le  roy  ieur  avoit  donn^es  en  telles  magnificences, 
et  festes,  que  c cstoit  une  tres  grande  richesse.” 
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lour*.  Pearls  and  precions  stones  were 
still  very  scärce  at  the  time  of  Francis  I. ; 
the  Ornaments  of  the  ladies,  therefore, 
principally  consisted  of  gold  chains,  neck- 
laces,  and  bracelets,  on  which  were  en- 
graven amorous  or  sentimental  devices. 
After  the  return  of  the  king  from  his  cap- 
tivity  in  Spain,  his  new  mistress,  Madame 
d’Estampes,  persuaded  him  to  dem  and 
back  the  pledges  of  love  and  jeweis  with 
which  he  had  presented  her  predecessor. 
Francis  was  weak  enough  to  comply  with 
this  ungenerous  request,  and  sent  a gen- 
tleman,  who  had  attended  his  former  mis- 
tress, to  make  the  requisition.  The  in- 
censed  lady  returned  for  answer,  that  she 
was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  col- 
lecting  immediately  the  presents  she  had 
received  from  the  king,  and  desired  the 
cavalier  to  retürn  in  three  däys.  In  the 

•f  Brantome  Barnes  gal.  IT.  p.  1 14.  “ J’ouys  dire  ä Ia 

reyne  mere  du  rov  au  sacre  et  aux  nopces  du  roy  Henry 
Troisiesme,  mesme  cliose,  que  les  vefves  du  temps  passe 
n avoicnt  si  grand  esgard  a leurs  habits,  modestie  ny  ae- 
tions,  comme  aujourdhuy  : ainsi  comme  eile  avoit  veu  du 
temps  du  roy  Franyois  qui  vouloit  sa  cour  libre  en  tout,  et 
mesme  que  les  vefves  y dansoient.  . . Aucunes  ay-je  ven, 
qui  se  sont  emancipees  sur  le  rouge  incarnat  et  couleur 
ehamois,  ainsi  que  le  temps  passe  5 car  eiles  pouvoicnt 
porter  toutes  couleurs  en  leurs  cottes  et  bas  de  chausscs, 
non  en  robes,  ainsi  que  j’ay  ouy  dire.” 
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ttiean  time,  she  sent  all  tlie  jeweis  vvitli 
vvhich  the  king  had  presented  her  to  a 
goldsmith,  with  directions  to  melt  them 
down  into  bars.  When  the  cavalier  call- 
ed,  äecording  to  appoiritment,  the  lady 
gave  him  the  bars  of  ffoldd  and  chaiwd 
him  to  deliver  this  message : C(  that,  as 
the  kinff  had  thought  fit  to  demand  back 

o o 

the  presents  he  had  made  her,  she  had 
sent  them  back  in  a mass,  without  the 
least  deduction.  With  respect  to  the 
mottos  inscribed  on  these  presents,  she 
had  deeply  engraven  them  on  her  heart, 
and  set  so  great  a value  upon  them,  that 
she  could  not  share  the  use  or  the  pos- 
session  of  them  with  any  other  person.’4 
Francis,  so  far  from  being  offended  with 
this  answer,  immediately  ordered  the  bars 
of  gold  to  be  returned  to  bis  former  mis- 
tress*.  Pearls  and  precious  stones,  as 
well  as  jeweis  of  gold  and  silver,  became 
so  common  during  the  sixteenth  Century, 
that  in  Brantoine’s  time  many  private  in- 
dividuals  in  Spain  and  Portugal  possessed. 


* Brantome  Dames  gal.  II.  p.  395,  6.  “ Car  pourlors 

les  pierreries  n’avoient  la  vogue  qu' eiles  ont  eu  depuis* 
jnais  pour  1’amour  des  helles  devises  qui  estoient  mises, 
engrav^es  et  empreintes  lesquelles,  k\  reyne  de  Navarre  aa 
aoeur  avoient  faites  et  compos^es.” 
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a greater  störe  of  them  than  the  coffers 
of  the  kings  of  France  had  formerly  con- 
tained.* 

Düring  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  gen- 
tlemen  and  ladies  endeavoured  to  distin- 
guish  themselves,  rather  by  the  richness 
and  number  of  their  dresses,  than  by 
novelty  and  variety  in  the  fashions  of 
their  apparel.  The  short  jackets,  the 
high  sugar-loaf  caps,  or  birettes , and  the 
long  sharp-pointed  shoes,  which  were  in 
fashion,  in  146’7,  in  Burgundy  and  France,-}- 
continued  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Celtes, 
the  poet,  and  Sabellius,  and  were  imitated 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  the  French  cos- 
tume.  The  female  fashions,  which  like- 
w ise  originated  about  the  year  146*7,  main- 
tained  their  ground  nearly  the  same  length 
of  time.  The  ladies  then  wore  caps  and 
long  veils  that  reached  almost  to  their 
heels  ; broad  girdles ; valuable  fürs,  with 


* CEuvres  de  Brantome,  llluslr,  Etrangers , IV\  p. 
3€),  41. 

f Ckronique  scnndaleuse  de  Lt>uis  XI.  p.  180.  “ Les 

hommes  se  prirent  a se  vestir  plus  court  que  oncque  mais 
ils  avoient  fait ; si  qu’on  voyoit  leurs  dcrrieres  et  lcurs  de-  . 
vant,  ainsi  comme  on  vouloit  vestir  lessinges,  et  se  mirent  a 
porter  si  longs  cheyeux,  qu’ils  leur  empeschoient  fe  visage 
et  les  yeux  ; de  plus  ils  portoient  de  hauts  bonnets  sur  leurs 
iestes,  ct  des  souliers  a trop  longues  poulaiues.” 
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which  tlieir  garments  were  bördered  or 
lined  ; • and  broad  rieh  laces  that  had 
usurped  the  place  of  the  long  trains  of 
former  times.*  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
wore  long  white  veils  after  the  death  of 
her  first  husband,  Fs  aneis  II. and  the 
dress  in  which  Catbarine  de  Medicis  was 
painted  in  her  youth,  bore  a great  resern- 
blance  to  the  costume  described  above.  J 
As  there  wras  so  little  Variation  in  the 
fashions  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
Century,  the  ladies  preserved  their  rieh 
dresses  for  such  a le'ngth  of  time,  that 
Brantome  saw  and  admired  many  ward- 
rohes,  collected  du  ring  the  reign  of  Fran 
cis  I.  Even  the  form  of  their  Ornaments 
underwent  very  little  alteration ; other- 
wise  how  could  Brantome  have  said,  that 
the  French  ladies  used  the  head-dress  a ht 
Lorraine,  only  on  extraordinary  occasions? 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteentli 
Century,  luxury  in  dress  was  carried  to 
such  a pitch,  at  least  in  the  Burgundian 


* Clironique  scnndaUtise  de  Louis  XI.  p.  18g. 

■f  Brantome  Dantes  Ulkst,  p.  117- 

X lhid.  p.  44.  “ Nous  y vismes  cette  reyne  paroistTe 
peinte  tres  bien  en  sa  beaute  et  en  sa  perfection,  habillee 
a la  Frangoi.se  d’un  ehapperon  avec  ses  grosses  perles,  et  une- 
rohe  a grandes  manches  de  toiles  d’urgent  fourrees  de  loup 
cerviers.” 
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dominions,  that,  even  persons  of  low  con- 
dition, and  the  servants  of  people  of  qua- 
lity,  wore  dresses  of  silk  or  velvet.*  It  is, 
therefore,  the  more  suprizing,  that  Francis 
I.  was  offen  ded.  with  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon,  because,  at  the  christening  of 
,his  son,  he  had  clotlied  five  hundred  gen- 
t leinen  in  velvet,  and  presented  to  each  a 
triple  chain  of  gcld  to  wear  about  his 
peck.-j- 

Under  Henry  II.  not  only  the  common 
soldiers,  but  the  oiücers  and  gentlemen, 
wore  pantaloons  witnout  stockings,t;  I 
am  not  certain  whether  the  sreat  altera- 
tion  in  the  dress  of  the  men,  of  which  Sa- 
bel iius  makes  men  tion,  took  place  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  or 
soon  after  his  death.  Düring  the  life-time 
of  theabove  vvriter,  the  coat  was  lengthen- 


* Chron.  scandal.  as  above.  “ Lcs  valets  niesmement  h, 
1 Imitation  des  maitres  et  les  petites  gens  indifferemment 
po rtoient  de  pourpoints  de  soyc  oa  de  velours,  choses  trop 
vaines  et  sans  doute  haineases  a Dieu.” 

f ( Eueres  de  Brantome,  Illust.  Estrang.  IV  p.  281. 

t Cctrloix  Mem.  du  Marcch.  de  Vielleville,  IV.  p.  325. 
“ car  en  ce  temps  la  (1552)  toutes  qualitez  de  gcnsj’enlende 
de  gentilshommes,  de  gens  de  guerre  et  des  honneste3 
hotnmes  et  d’estat  de  villes  portojent  les  ehausses  entiercs, 
je  hault  tenant  an  bas  ; et  ne  parloit  on  lors  de  gregues, 
jjv  de  provensalles,  C|ue  ne  sont  venus  en  usaige  que  depuis 
le  bas  de  soye,  raz  de  Millan,  d’estame  ont  eu  ie  cours  ct 
la  vogue  en  ce  royaume.” 
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ed  to  such  a degree  as  to  reacli  half-way 
down  the  leg.  The  shoes  lost  their  points, 
and  vvere  made  extremely  broad  at  the 
toes.  The  high  sugar-loaf  caps  dwindled 
into  wide  low  scarlet  hats.* * * §  Catharine 
de  Medicis,  the  consort  of  Henry  II.  not 
only  wore  superb  apparel,  büt  invented 
many  new  and  pleasing  fasllions,  for  the 
embellishment  of  her  dress  and  decora- 
tions.'f-  The  same  princess  was  anxious 
that  her  ladies  should  appear  rieh  ly  at- 
tired,  when  strangers  of  distinction  visited 
the  court. ^ The  dachess  de  Valentinois, 
the  mistress  of  Henry  II.  introduced,  dur- 
ing  her  widöwhood,  a more  modest  dress 
for  vvidows.  She  wore  nothing  but  white 
or  black  silk,  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
concealher  beautifulneck.^  Tliis  mourning 

* j 4pud  Boemc.  III.  o.  22.  p.  472,  3. 

f Brantmne  Dnmcs  Must,  p.  44.  “ De  plus  eile  s’ha  • 
billoit  tousjours  fort  bien  et  supeebement  et  avoit  tous* 
jours  quelque  gentille  et  nouvelle  invention.”  'l'iie  inven- 
tions  of  queen  Catharine  de  Medicis  could  not,  however, 
have  been  of  rnuch  consequence,  since  not  a single  oue  of 
them  is  circumstantially  described. 

% II- icl.  p.  8g. 

§ Brautomc  Damcs  gal.  II.  p.  113.  u De  ce  temps  les 
vefves  n’estoient  si  resserres  ny  si  reformees  en  leurs  liabits 
comme  eües  l’ont  estd  de  quelques  40  ans,  qu’uiie  grande 
danie  que  je  s?ay,  laquelle  estant  fort  aux  bonnes  graces 
d’un  roy,  voire  en  delices,  s’habilla  un  pdu  plus  a la  blö- 
deste j mais  de  soye  pourtant  tousjours,  afin  quelle  piit 
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was  in  vogue  forty  years,  and  perhaps  still 
longer  at  the  court  of  France.  The 
dachess  de  Valentinois  and  Madame  d’Au- 
mont  never  usecl  paint ; but  yet  the  prac- 
tice  of  painting  seems  to  have  been  rnore 
common  under  Henry  II.  tlian  the  reli- 
■ance  which  the  mistress  of  that  monarch 
placed  in  her  natural  charms.* 

The  first  authors  of  the  variations  of 
fashion  in  dress,  were  the  two  beautiful 
daughters  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  Eliza- 
beth, who  afterwards  became  the  vvife  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Margaret,  who 
was  married  in  1572,  to  Henry  IV.  then 
Fing  of  Navarre,  and  divorced  from  him 
in  1599,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  France.  Botli  these  princesses  strove 
to  heighten  their  charms  by  the  richness 
and  magnificence  of  their  apparel,  and  the 
eiegance  of  their  Ornaments.  As  Eliza- 
beth was  removed  in  the  flower  of  her 
beauty  to  the  gloomy  court  of  Spain,  and 
subjected  to  the  restrictions  of  its  rigid 

mieux  coavrir  et  cacher  son  jeu  : et  par  ainsi  Ies  vefves  de 
la  cour  la  voulant  hinter,  eil  faisoient  de  mesme  qu’elle. 
Si  ne  se  reformoit-elle  point  tant,  ny  si  a l’austerite  qu’elle 
ne  s’habillast  gentiment  et  pomjreusement,  mais  tout  de 
noir  et  blanc,  et  y paroissoit  plus  de  mondauite  que  de  re- 
iormation,  et  surtout  monstroit  tousjours  sa  belle  gorge.” 

* Brantome  Dames  gal.  II.  p.  229,  30.  “Le  fard 
fiommu®,  pratique  de  plusieurs  dames  luyestoitinconnu.'* 
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etiquette,  she  was  not  long  allowed  to  in- 
dulge  her  propensity  and  her  genius  for 
the  invention  of  new  fashions.  Her  dress 
and  Ornaments  were  equally  elegant  and 
superb.*  Her  mode  of'  dressing  her  hair 
was  sometimes  imitated  even  by  her  inge- 
nious  sister.  As  she  could  not  vary  the 
fashion  of  her  dress  so  often  as  she  pleased 
in  Spain,  she  made  amends  for  this  re- 
straiot,by  conti nually  changing  her  apparel 
itself.  She  never  wore  any  of  her  dresses 
a second  time,  though  the  most  ordinary 
of  them  cost  no  less  than  three  or  four 
hundred  crowns.-^ 

By  her  genius  for  the  invention  of  new 
fashions,  Margaret  of  Navarre  reigned  over 
her  own  sex  witli  the  same  unlimited 
power  as  her  beauty  gave  her  over  the  other. 
To  her  alone  it  was  owing,  that  the  French 
ladies  excelled  the  females  of  all  other  na- 
tions  in  their  dress  and  Ornaments.  J The 

* Brantome  Damcs  illust.  p.  lgö,  7-  “ Elle  s’habil- 

loit  tres-bien  et  fort  pompeusement,  et  ses  habillemens  luy 
seoient  tres-bien  entre  autres  les  manches  feildües  avec  de 
fers,  qu’ori  appelleen  Espagne  puntas.” 

f Ii'id.  p.  197.  “Elle ne  porta  jarnais  une  robe  deux 
fois,  et  pnis  la  donnoit  a ses  femmes  et  ses  filles  j et  Dieu 
sfait  quelles  robes  si  riches  et  si  superbes^,  que  la  moindre 
estoitde  troisa  quatre  eens  escus.” 

X Brantome  Dumes  gal.  I.  p.  264.  “ Mais  aujour- 

d’huy  nos  dames  Frangoises  surpassent  tout:  mais  a la  reyne 
Ue  Navarre  eile  en  doivent  ce  grand  merey.”  . 
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Services  performed  by  queen  Margaret  of 
Navarre,  for  the  empire  of  fashion,  will  be 
ffiost  clearly  elucidated,  by  the  following 
passage  froin  Brantome,  which  I shall  in- 
troduce  in  a free  transiation,  to  the  notice 
of  the  reader.* 

“ The  dress  and  Ornaments  of  an  eien  t 
times  were  not  to  be  cornpared  with  the 
superb  and  elegant  fashions  invented  by 
queen  Margaret.  While  our  ladies  took 
the  queen  for  their  pattern,  in  attire  and 
Ornaments,  they  had  much  more  of  the 
air  of  females  of  distinction  than  before, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  were  infinitely 
more  lovely.  When  the  queen- moth  er 
was  conducting  her  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Navarre,  she  passed  through  Coignac, 
where  she  reposed  for  a few  days.  All  the 
ladies  of  the  environs  paid  their  respects  to 
the  queen.  They  were  all  transported 
with  the  beauty  of  her  daughter  ; they 
could  not  sufficiently  feast  their  eyes  on 
the  royal  bride,  or  find  language  strong 
enough  to  express  their  admiration.  The 
overjoyed  mother  desired  her  daughter  to 
attire  herself  for  once,  out  of  respect  to 
these  ladies,  in  all  hersplendor.  She  com- 
plied,  and  appeared  in  a robe  of  silver- 

4 

* Dames  illust.  p.  211,  &c. 
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st  uff,  with  vvicle  sleeves,  and  wore  over  her 
hair,  richly  ornamented  with  jeweis,  a 
white  veil,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small. 
The  apparel  and  the  head-dress  of  the  illus- 
trious  princess  imparted  such  majesty,  and 
at  the  sametime,  such  charms  toher  person, 
that  you  would  rather  have  taken  her  for 
a goddess  from  heaven,  than  for  a being  of 
terrestrial  origin.  The  ladies  were  strack 
dumb  with  amazement,  and  the  queen-*- 
mother  herseif  could  not  forbear  observing, 
that  her  daughter  had  attired  herseif  with 
exquisite  elegance  and  taste.  “ I shall 
only  wear  my  dress  for  a short  time,”  re- 
plied  the  latter ; “ for  if  ever  I return  to 
the  court  of  France,  I must  not  carry  my 
clothes  back  with  me,  but  I must  provide 
myself  with  handsome  stuffs,  that  1 may 
dress  according  to  the  latest  fashions.” 
“ Why  do  you  talk  tlms,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter  ?”  answered  her  mother.  “ it  is  your- 
self  vvho  invent  all  the  elegant  fa- 
shions. Go  whithersoever  you  please, 
still  the  court  will  eontinue  to  copy  you.” 
This  j)rediction  was  actually  accomplish- 
ed.  On  her  return,  nothing  was  thought 
fashionable  but  what  was  worn  by  queen 
Margaret. 

“ Whether  this  beautiful  queen  appear- 
ed  in  a hat,  a cap,  or  a veil,,  it  was  impos- 
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sible  to  determine  in  what  head-dress  she 
looked  the  most  chaiming.  She  ernbel- 
lished  every  t-hing  she  wore  bv  some  new 
inventions,  and  vvhen  other  females  irni- 
tated  the  sarne  thing,  it  did  not  become 
them  near  so  well,  as  I have  a thousand 
times  had  öccasion  to  observe.  I saw  her 
in  general  in  a robe  of  white  satin,  with  a 
rieh  border,  and  a gauze  veil  carelessly 
thrown  over  her  head.  Others  may  praise 
the  goddesses  and  the  empresses  of  anti- 
qnity  as  much  as  they  please,  compared 
with  onr  queen,  they  would  have  looked 
like  common  servant  maids. 

The  courtiers  had  frequent  disputes 
respecting  what  dress  best  beeame  her. 
Some  decided  in  favour  of  one  and  some 
of  another.  For  my  part,  I never  beheld 
her  moi'e  enehanting,  than  at  an  enter- 
tainment  given  at  the  Tuileries,  by  the 
queen-m other  to  the  Polish  ambassador. 
On  that  day,  queen  Margaret  wore  a robe 
of  flesh-coloured  Spanish  velvet,  rieh  ly  de- 
corated  with  spangles,*  and  a honnet  of 
the  same  velvet,  profusely  embellished 
with  precious  stones  and  feathers.  As  she 
was  more  admired  in  this  dress  than  ever 
she  had  been  before,  she  frequently  wore 


* “ Fort  chargee  de  clinquatit.”  p.  215. 
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it  in  the  sequel,  and  even  sat  in  it  for  her 
portrait;  and  this  picture  is  the  best  that 
ever  was  painted  of  this  qneen. 

t£  I saw  the  beautiful  queen  during-  the 
first  assembly  of  the  States  at  Rlois,  the 
verv  same  day  on  which  the  king,  her 
brother,  made  bis  speech.  On^that  occa- 
sion,  she  wore  a black  dress,  with  orange- 
colonred  stripes  and  flowers,  and  her  great 
majestic  veil.  Such  was  the  impression 
madse  by  her  upon  all  present,  that  I:  have 
heard  more  tlian  three  hundred  persons 
acknowledge,  that  they  were  so  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  celestial  beau- 
t-ies  of  the  queen,  as  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  excellent  oration  of  the  monareh. 
Sometimes  she  wore  her  own  black  hair, 
which  she  dressed  with  great  taste  in  many 
different  ways,  after  the  example  of  her 
sister,  the  queen  of  Spain.  In  general, 
however,  she  wore  elegant  wigs  of  artifi- 
cial hair.* 

“ I should  never  finish,  were  I to  at- 
tempt  to  enumerate  all  the  charming  fa- 
shions  which  she  invented.  Often  as  she 
changed  these  fashions,  she  never  covered 
her  beautiful  neck  and  bosom,  of  the  sight 

* Pourtant  eile  ne  s’y  plaisoit  gueres,  et  peu  souvent 
«’en  acconnnodoit,  si  non  de  pemiques  bien  gcutinient 
fafonnez.” 
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of  which  she  could  not  resolve  to  deprive 
the  world.  Most  of  the  courtiers  had 
n early  pined  to  death,  of  the  languishing 
desire  excited  by  that  white,  that  full  and 
lovely  bosom.  Even  many  of  the  ladies  fa- 
miliär with  the  queen,  were  so  fascinated 
by  it,  that  they  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion  of  kissing  this  master- piece  of  Na- 
ture. 

u Queen  Margaret  seldom  wore  a mask, 
which  the  ladies  of  the  court  were,  at  that 
time,  accustomed  to  do.  She  once  walked 
with  her  face  uncovered,  in  the  procession 
held  on  Palm-Sunday,  at  Blois.  Her 
beautiful  hair,  sparkled  with  such  a profu- 
sionof  pearls  and  brilliant  diamonds,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  she  might  have  vied  in 
splendour  with  thestar-bespangledheavens. 
Her  tall  and  stately  figure  was  set  off  by  a 
robe  of  the  richest  cloth  of  gold  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  France.  It  had  been 
given  by  the  Grand  Signior  to  M.  de 
Grandchamp,who,  on  his  return  home,  had 
presented  it  to  the  sister  of  the  king.  The 
fair  princess  woüld  have  sunk  beneath  the 
weight  of  this  garment,  every  yard  of 
which  had  cost  one  hundred  crowns,  had 
she  not  been  so  tall  and  strong  as  she  was. 
She  wore  it  the  whole  day,  and,  du  ring 
the  procession,  she  carried  a palm-branch 
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with  such  dignitv  and  grace,  that  we  were 
all  disturbed  in  our  devotions.  We  thought 
it  110  sin  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  fa- 
scinating  princess  than  to  the  exercises  of 
religion.  If  we contemplate  and  admire  a 
terrestrial  divinity,  the  God  of  Heaven 
cannot  be  angiy  with  ns  for  so  doing,  since 
it  was  he  himself  vvho  created  the  for- 
mer.” 

The  era  of  the  greatest  number,  and  the 
rnost  important  changes  and  lmprove- 
ments  made  by  queen  Margaret,  in  the 
fashions  of  the  dress  of  her  sex,  was  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  vvho  was  a much  more 
zealous  votary  of  fashion  than  bis  sister, 
but  was  as  far  surpassed  by  her  in  respect 
to  taste.  The  particulars  concerning  the 
dress  of  Henry  and  his  minions  given  in 
the  celebrated  satire  on  that  monarch,  en- 
titled  IS  1 sie  d&s  Hermaphrodit  es,  are  no 
exaggeration.  <c  Every  one,”  it  is  said, 
Ln  the  pretended  ordinances  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  island  of  the  Herrn aphrodites,* 
“ may  dress  as  he  pleases,  provided  it  be 
with  magnificence,  and  without  regard  to 
rank  and  fortune.  Let  the  stuff  of  which 
a garment  is  made  be  ever  so  rieh,  itmust 
be  farther  einbellished  writh  embroidery  in 

* Journal  de  Henri  III.  Vol.  IYr.  p.  79. 
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gold  and  silver,  pearls  and  precious  stones: 
otherwise  we  declare  such  a garment  unfit 
to  be  worn  in  good  Company.  The  more  ef- 
feminate  arethe  fashionand  the  Ornaments 
of  dress,  the  more  beautiful  and  the  more 
consistent  with  our  manners  do  we  deem 
them.  They  must,  however,  be  changed 
every  month.  Whoever  wears  a coat  for 
a longer  time  shall  be  accounted  a tasteless, 
sordid  and  niggardly  fellow.  Every  per- 
son  has  the  liberty  of  reviving  and  an- 
nouncing  as  new,  fashions  which  were  in 
vogue  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  necessary  alterations,  and 
the  discovery  of  new  improvements,  we 
exhort  our  friends  to  engage  among  their 
attendants  a skilful  and  intelligent  tailor, 
with  whose  assistance  they  may  contrive, 
and  make  trial  of  new  patterns,  Besides 
the  great  advantage  resulting  from  such  a 
measure,  they  would  derive  the  essential 
benefit  of  gradually  learning  many  techni- 
cal  expressions,  and  thus  acquire  the  means 
of  entertaining  themselves  in  a solid  and 
agreeable  manner  with  the  ladies,  or  with 
persons  of  their  own  description.” 

The  favourite  occupations  of  Henry  III. 
consisted  in  dressing  his  own  and  the 
queen’s  hair,  and  in.starching  and  plaiting 
his  own  rufif  and  that  of  his  consort. 
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These  employments  took  up  so  rrrach  of 
his  time  011  theday  of  bis  coronation,  and 
afterwards  on  that  of  his  nuptials,  tliat 
the  procession  could  not  repair  to  the 
church  before  six  o’clock,  and  the  late- 
ness  of  the  mass  caused  the  Te  Deum  to 
be  forgotten  to  be  sung.*  At  balls  and 
other  diversions  he  appeared  habited  as 
an  Amazon,  in  female  attire,  with  his  bo- 
som  uncovered.,  and  a collar  of  pearls 
hanging  down  upon  his  breast.  He  wore 
besides,  like  the  ladies  of  his  court,  a 
small  toque,  over  which  he  himself  frizzed 
his  hair,  three  bands  of  fine  linen,  two 
of  which  were  plaited  into  ruflfs,  and  the 
other  inverted.-j-  These  bands  occasioned 
the  remark,  that  his  head  resembled  that 
of  John  the  Baptist  presented  to  king 
Herod  upon  a charger.^;  When  Sully 

* Journal  de  Henri  III.  T.  I.  p.  179,  180.  As  early 
as  theyear  1576,  appeared  a placard,  in  which  the  f'ollow- 
ing  epithets  were  applied,  among  others,  to  Henry  III. 
Gaudcronncnr  des  colcts  de  sa  femme,.  et  Friseur  de  ses 
cheveux,  Mercier  du  palais , & c.  The  latter  appellatiou 
was  given  him  because  one  of  his  greatöst  pleäsiires  con- 
sisted  in  looking  at  his  jeweis,  in  ehanging  them,  and 
having  them  reset. 

f Ibid  p.  183,  203.  “ Cependant  faisoit  ballets  et 

tournoi£,  ou  il  se  trouvoit  ordinairement  habille  en  femme, 
ouvrant  son  pourpoint  et  decouvrant  sa  görge,  y portant  un 
Collier  de  perles,  et  trois  collets  de  toile,  dcux  a fraizes  et 
un  renvcrse,  ai'nsi  que  les  portoientles  dames  de  ia  cour." 

t Ibid.  I.  p.  180. 
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was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  hiin  in 
1586',  he  had  a toque  on  bis  head,  a tip- 
pet on  bis  sboulders,  and  a broad  ribbon 
round  his  neck,  from  which  was  suspend- 
ed  a basket  full  of  puppies.* * * §  As  he  hiin- 
seif  assumed  the  female  attire,  so  also  he 
enjoined  the  ladies  to  adopt  the  dress  of 
men.  They  were  obliged  to  obey,  and 
attended  at  a grand  entertainment  in  male 
apparel,  made  of  damask  of  two  different 
colours.~j~  Notwithstanding  all  these  un- 
natural follies,  manyof  the  regulations  in- 
troduced  by  Henry  III.  into  the  the  eti- 
quette  of  the  court,  continued  for  a consi- 
derable  time  after  his  death.  He  made 
the  dresses,  worn  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions  by  the  members  of  the  parliament, 
much  more  splendid  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.J  He  set  the  first  example 
of  mourning  in  black,  on  the  death  of 
his  brother;  the  kings  of  France  having 
previously  been  accustomed  to  mourn  iu 
violet-coloured  clothes.  § The  ladies 
mourned  for  husbands  and  lovers  in  brown 

* Sully  Mein.  I.  p.  103.  “ «ne  eape  snr  lcs  epaules, 

Tine  petite  toque  sur  la  t£te,  un  panier  plein  de  petits 
chiens  pendu  a son  cou  par  un  lafge  ruban.” 

•t  Journ.de  Henri  11 1.  I.  p.  205. 

j Pasquier  (Eueres,  II.  p,  414, 

§ Busbequn  Epist.  in  ips.  oper.  p.  446.  “ cum  an* 

tea  violacei  coloris  vestitu  lugere  regibus  mos  fueriu” 
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apparel,  with  death’s  heads  or  floods  of 
tear0  painted  or  wrought  in  gold  on  their 
collars  or  bracelets.*  By  way  of  second 
rriourning,  they  exchanged  the  death’s 
heads  and  bones  for  small  portraits  of  the 
deceased,  which  they  vvore  at  their  breasts, 
but  which  were  still  surrounded  with  re- 
presentations  of  showers  of  tears. 

Düring  the  greatest  part  of  the  six- 
teenth  Century,  the  ladies  of  France,  like 
those  of  other  countries,  vvore  either  long 
drawers,  which  covered  the  whole  leg  and 
thigh  quite  to  the  hip,  or  short  ones,  that 
reached  only  to  the  knee  ; and  in  this  lat- 
ter  case,  stockings,  or,  as  they  were  deno- 
minated,  chausses  or  bas  de  chausses , 
were  worn  upon  the  legs.^j-  The  drawers 

* Brantome  Dames  Gal.  I.  p.  124.  II  p.  137. 

f There  was  a period,  but,  as  it  would  appear,  a very 
short  one,  during  which  the  ladies  wore  no  drawers, 
Brantome  Dames  gal  “ Car  pour  lors  elles  ne  portoient 
point  de  cal^ons.”  Brantome  ctislinguishes  five  principal 
parts  of  wearing  apparel ; la  rohe,  or  the  upper  garment, 
lajuppe,  le  cotillon,  les  chausses,  which  he  also  calls  las 
de  chausses,  or  chaussure,  and  the  calfons.  Dames  gal.  I. 
p.  321,  2.  II.  p.  1 14.  He  also  makes  a distinction  between 
the  chausse  and  the  las  de  soye,  I.  p.  325,  343.  Respect- 
ing  the  antiquity  and  general  use  of  long  knitted  stock- 
ings in  England,  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  I find  an  in- 
teresting  passage,  copied  from  the  Preface  of  Queen  Blha- 
leth's  Progresses,  in  Sir  F.  M.  Eden's  Slate  of  (he  Foot, 
I.  p.  7L 
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were  macle  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,*  or 
other  viel)  stuffs ; tUtchausses,  or  ckausmre, 
of  coloured  silks,  or  filet  de  Florencerf 
' Whetlier  the  chausses  were  of  silk  or filet , 
the  ladies  made  a point  of  drawing  thern 
as  tight  as  the  parchment  of  a drum/j; 
To  prevent  tliese  chausses  from  relaxing, 
they  were  fastened  with  elegant  garters  or 
pins.^  The  chausses  de  soye  were  fre- 
quently  worn  even  after  silk  stoekings 
began  to  be  common,  at  least  among  per- 
sons  of  quality.||  Welhgrown  ladies  wor« 

■*  “ Mais  pour  en  faire  parade quelques  fnis  avec  de  beaux 
calyons  de  toile  d'or  ou  d’argent  et  autres  etqffes,  tres 
proprement  et  mignonnement  faits.”  Danus  gut.  I. 
p.  322. 

f Ibid.  p.  327.—“  d’une  belle  cliaussure  de  soye  de 
Couleur  ou  de  filet  blanc,  comme  Tun  fait  ü Floreuce  pour 
porter  l’est^  dont  j’ay  veu  d’autres  fois  nos  da  nies  en 
porter,  avant  le  grand  usage  que  nous  avons  eu  depuis  de 
chausses  de  soye.”  The  passage  relating  to  the  JiU  t blanc 
is  worthy  of  notice.  Compare  Beckmann' s iiistury  of 
Jnuenlious,  Part  II.  § 1.  Note  1. 

t ll'id.  p.322,  327-  Female  servants  could  not  posses*a 
stronger  recommeudation  to  the  favour  of  tlreir  mistres.se>., 
than  proficieney  in  the  artof  putting  on  their  chuiusurc. 

§ Ibid.  p.  327. 

||  In  155.2,  the  use  of  what  we  call  stoekings  for  men 
was  still  uuknown.  See  the  passage  from  Carloix,  quotvd 
in  a preceding  page.  Wlien  Henry  II.  first  introduced 
silk  stoekings  in  France,  it  zaust  have  beeu  »ubsequeut 
to  that  date.  Hader  Henry  III.  it  was  a piece  of.  gal- 
Iaatry  for  gentlemen  to  request  ladies  to  wear  their  new 
srlk  stoekings  several  t ihres,  before  they  put  theiu  on 
themselves»  ^ Dames  gal.  I.  p.  325.  At  the  coronatioa  ot 
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neat  shoes  of  velvet  or  otber  stuffs,  with 
very  low  heels ; but  fe.males  of  short  sta- 
ture  vvore  slioes  with  heels,  or  rather  clogs 
of  eork,  vvhich  were  a foot,  and  even  two 
feet  in  height*.  The  fashionable  lono- 
garments  were  very  favourable  to  short  la- 
dies,  because  they  prevented  their  enor- 
mous  patins  from  being  seen-}-.  The  la- 
dies  fastened  feathers  of  different  kinds  in 
their  hats  and  caps.  Queen  Margaret  first 
ventured  to  place  them  in  such  a mariner 
as  to  incline  over  the  forehead.  Alady  of 
the  court  having  imitated  this  fashion, 

Henry  III.  white  silk  stockings  were  worn  by  the  larlies. 
Ibid.  I.  p.  343.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the  practice  of 
wearing  stockings  in  England,  see  Eden,  I.  p.  70,  71.  In 
l'5€)i,  a pair  of  silk  stockings  ccst  in  that  country  one 
pound  eighteen  Shillings. 

* Dantes  gul,  I.  327.  “ Et  puis  faut  accompagner  le 

pied  d’un  bei  escarpin  blanc,  et  d’une  mule  de  Velours  noir 
oii  d’autre  couleur,  ou  bien  d’un  beau  petit  patin  tant  bien 
fait  que  rien  plus.  . . Mais  ces  petits  esearpins  sont  pour  les 
grandes  et  hautes  fern mes ; car  ils  ne  sont  propres  pour 
les  courtaudes  et  nabottes,  qui  ont  leurs  grands  chevaux 
et  patins  liege/,  de  deux  pieds,  autant  voudroit  remuer 
ccla,  commfe  la  masse  d’un  geant  ou  la  marotte  d’un  fqu.” 
In  Germany,  the  high  patins  were  called  stelz enschuhe 
(stilt-shoes.) 

f “ Remerciez,”  said  alady  of  high  rank  to  one  of  her 
uttendants,  who  was  of  very  low  stature,  “ la  Saison  et  les 
xobbes  longues  que  nous  portons  qui  vous  favorisent  bean- 
coup,  et  qui  vous  couvrent  vos  jambes  si  dextrement 
qu’ellcs  ressemhlent  avec  vos  grands  et  haut  patins  d’un 
pied  de  lrauteur  plustot  une  massüe  qu’une  jambe.” 
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Henry  III.  sent  her  word,  that  the  next 
time  she  appeared  in  that  rnanner,  he 
would  order  a German  flute  to  be  harided 
to  her.  At  that  time  great  numbers  of 
wretched  daubings  were  brought  from 
Flanders,  in  which  were  represented  fea- 
thered  female  musicians,  with  flutes  at 
their  mouths.  Notwith  standing  this  ex- 
pression  of  the  kinjg,  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing  feathers  that  overhung  the  forehead 
gained  ground,  and  afterwards  became 
extrem ely  common.* 

Henry  IV.  was  too  great  a man  to  set 
much  value  on  splendid  apparel  and  Orna- 
ments for  bis  person  ; he  chose  rather  to 
adorn  himself  with  the  unobtrusive  but 
glorious  memorials  of  his  victories,  than 
the  finery  with  which  tailors  and  em- 
broiderers  could  furnish  him.  But,  though 
Henry  IV.  was  much  less  particular  in  the 

* Brantome,  I.  p.  328,  32Q.  “ Voila  pourquov  il 

n’est  bienseant  qu’une  femme  se  gargonne  pour  se  fabe 
monstrer  plus  belle,  si  ce  n’est  poui  se  gentiment  adoniser 
d’un  bean  bonnet,  avec  la  plume  attachde  ä la  Guelfe  ou 
Gibelline,  ou  bien  au  devant  du  front  pour  ne  trancher  ny 
de  l’un  ny  de  l’aütre,  com  me  depuis  peu  de  temps  nos 
dames  d’aujourdhuy  se  sont  mises  en  vogue ; mais  pour- 
tant  a toutes  il  ne  sied  pas  bien  ; il  faut  en  avoir  le  visage 
poupin  et  fait  expres,  ainsi  qu’on  a veu  a nostre  rcyne  de 
Navarre,  qui  s'en  aceommodoit  si  bien,  qu’a  voir  le 
visage  seulement  adonise,  on  n’eut  sgeu  juger  de  quel  iexe 
eile  tranchoit.” 
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choice  of  his  attire  than  his  predecessors, 
yet  greater  magnificence  was  displayed  in 
dress,  and  the  fashions  changed  more  fre- 
quently  during  his  reign  than  in  that  of 
thc  frivolous  Henry  III.  Henry  IV.  was 
fond  of  women,  and  took  delight  in  see- 
ing  his  fair  mistresses  attired  with  the  ut^ 
most  elegance  and  splendour.*  He  more- 
over  loved,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
women,  brilliant  entertainments  and  di- 
versions,  which  were  never  so  frequent  at 
the  French  court  as  during  his  reign 
Under  no  preceding  monarch  was  there 
such  an  assemblage  of  youtli  and  beauty 
of  both  sexes  at  the  court  of  France,  as 
under  Henry  IYr.  In  his  time,  a dass  of 
men  first  sprung  up  at  the  French  court, 
whose  only,  or  at  least,  whose  principal 
occupation  was,  to  seduce  females,  but 
wlio  also  made  a point  of  cohtinually  en- 
tertaining  the  ladies  whom  they  had  de- 
bauclied,  or  designed  to  debauch,  and  of 
procuring  them  every  imaginable  amuse- 

* Tie  ftnind  fault,  fnr  instance,  with  the  fair  Gabrielle, 
then  inarrjuiite  de  IJäncourt,  for  not  having  diamonds 
enough  in  her'  hair  at  the  christening  of  a son  of  the  Con- 
stable de  Montmorency.  She  had  but  twelve,  and  in 
Uenry's  opinion  she  onght  to  have  had  fifteen.  Jount. 
de  Itcnn  IV.  Tom.  II.  p.  33?. 

f Ibid,  p.  2 Oö,  7. 
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ment.*  Under  these  circumstanees,  it 
cannot  be  surprising  if  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies  vied  with  each  other  in  the  richness 
of  the  stuffs,  and  the  Ornaments  of  their 
dress,  and  in  the  elegance  and  novelty  of 
the  fashions.  Etoile,  the  author  of  the 
Journal  of  Henry  IV.  saw,  at  an  em- 
broiderer’s  at  Paris,  a piece  of  cloth,  for 
vvhicli  Madame  de  Liancourt  was  to  give 
nineteen  hundred  crown s.~j~  Pearls  and 
precious  stones  were  frequently  attached 
to  the  toes  or  the  front  of  shoes.J  Pre- 
vious  to  the  christening  of  the  dauphin, 
all  the  tailors  and  embroiderers  in  Paris 
were  so  busy,  that  the  marshal  de  Bas- 
sompierre  had  great  difficulty  to  find  one 
who  would  undertake  to  execute  his  order. 
At  length,  his  regulär  tailor  and  ern- 
broiderer  offered  to  makehima  suitwhich 
should  eclipse  all  Paris,  if  he  chose  to  go 
to  the  priee.  They  both  informed  him 
that  a deal  er  frorn  the  Netherlands  had 
just  arrived  with  a horse-load  of  pearls, 
and  that  he  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  pro- 
curing  the  necessary  quantity.  The  mar- 

* Bassompiere  Mfanoircs,  I.  p.  1Ö8,  171-  They  were 
at  that  time  known  by  the  appellalion  of  les  (langer cux. 

f lind.  p.  133. 

t Ibid.  p.  2Ö7  • 
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shal  cliose  for  his  superb  dress  a violet- 
coloured  cloth  uf  gold,  with  palin-branches 
entvvining  each  other.* * * §  He  purehased 
fifty  pounds  weight  of  pearls  to  adorn  this 
suit,  whicb  cost  in  the  whole  fourteen 
thousand  crowns,  the  embroidery  alone. 
amounting  to  sixteen  liundred.  Among 
les  dangereux,  Bassompierre  was  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  ; and  yet  so  transient 
was  his  reputation  for  gallantry  and  taste, 
that  in  his  old  age  he  beeame  the  laugh- 
ing-stoek  of  the  young.-}-  Düring  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  persons  of  both 
sexes  wore  masks,  not  only  in  their  ex- 
cursions  abroad,  but  also  when  they  paid 
visits  to  each  other.  The  fair  Gabrielle 
took  off  her  mask  to  allow  Auhign£,  the 
friendof  Henry  IV.  thehonour  of  a kiss.J 
The  same  lady  removed  the  mask  of  her 
royal  lover  wherever  he  went,  that  she 
might  salute  him.§  The  character  of  the 
Germans  for  intoxication,  threw  such  a 
shade  over  the  fair  sex  in  that  country, 
that  Henry  IV.  could  not  endure  the 

* Man.  I.  p.  ]63.  " Je  voulus  qu’il  fust  clc  tolle  d’or 

\ iolette,  et  de  palmes  que  s’entrelasseroient.” 

■f  Mtm.  de  Motteville,  I.  p.  376,  7- 

X Me'm.  d'Aulignt,  p.  135. 

§ Journ.  de  Henri  JV.  II.  p.  133. 
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thouglit  of  marryhu*  a German  princess, 
observing,  that  he  should  always  fancy  he 
hacl  a pipe  of  wine  in  bed  with  liinn* 
The  Journals  and  memoirs  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  regency  of  queen 
Anne  of  Austria,  afiord  less  Information 
respecting  the  change  of  the  predominant 
fashions,  than  the  monuments  of  the  six- 
teenth  Century.  The  inference  which,  in 
iny  opinion,  should  be  drawn  from  this  is, 
that  luxury  in  dress  rather  diminishe.d 
than  increased  during  that  period.  I have 
great  doubt  whether  any  lady  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIII.  expended,  on  the  minor 
articles  of  the  toilette,  as  much  as  the  cele- 
brated  friend  of  Ninon  de  l’Enclos,  Ma- 
nion  de  Lormes,  to  whom  the  great  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  paid  bis  addresses ; if,  hovv- 
ever,  vvhat  we  are  told  of  her  be  true,  tliat 
in  one  year  she  ran  up  a bill  of  fifty  thou- 
sand  crowns  for  her  lover  Emeri  with  one 
single  perfumer,  for  gloves,  fans,  potna- 
tum,  essences,  and  otherperfumes.-^-  Anne 

* Mm.  de  Sully , I.  p.  522.  “ Je  croirois  toujours 

avoir  un  lot  de  vin  aupres  de  moi.” 

f Galanter  des  Uois  de  France,  III.  p.  14(),  150. 
“ Qui  fit  pour  gagner  ses  affect'iöDS  des  dcpenses,si  extra- 
ordinaires,  qu’ayant  voulu  arrfeter  leS  parties  de  Martial, 
fameux  parfumeur,  chez  qui  cette  fille  se  fournissoit  de 
gands,  d’eventails,  de  pommades,  d’essences,  et  d’autres 
parfums,  il  trouva  quelle  en  avoit  pris  dans  un  an  pour 
-cinquante  mille  ecus.” 
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of  Austria,  after  the  death  of  her  consort, 
relinquished  the  use  of  rouge,  and  the  la- 
dies  of  the  court  could  not  help  following 
the  example  of  the  queen.* 

At  the  period  of  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XIV.  with  the  infanta  of  Spain,  the 
French  courtiers  wore  very  short  and 
close,  but  richly-embroidered  coats,  or 
rather  jackets,  and  prodigious  breeches, 
with  which  the  extravagant  size  of  the 
bows  of  ribbons  at  the  knees  perfectly 
corresponded.^  The  dress  of  the  Spanish 
courtiers  was  without  embroidery,  but  was 
adorned  with  a profusion  of  precious 
stones.  In  Madame  de  Motteville’s  opi- 
nion,  the  breeches  of  the  Spaniards  were 
as  much  too  narrow,  as  those  of  the  French 
were  remarkable  for  the  contrary  ex- 
treme.^; 

* Motteville,  I.  p.  221. 

t Ibid.  V.  p.  87.  “ Comme  je  trouvois  alors  les  habits 
des  Francois  ridicules  avec  des  larges  escanons  qu’ils  por- 
toient  aux  jambes,  et  que  je  trouvois  a redire  a leurs 
petits  pourpoints,  qui  ne  leur  couvrolent  ni  le  corps  ni 
l’cstomuc.” 

X lbid.  V.  p.  91,  92. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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